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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The response given to the second edition of this book has 
induced me to bring out a third edition, ■’ -The- book,.' it' is clear, 
has proved a veritable boon to the student community and to those 
who are interested in its welfare. 

The present edition represents a great improvement on the 
previous one in mote ways than one, The'si^e of the book has been 
enlarged, its contents revised and mote than forty-eight new articles 
added. At GandhijFs own suggcstioj^ an exhaustive index has also 
been given to facilitate reference to ‘the ^.subjectsi.treated'..m^ 
book. 

.Some .articles which were included in. the' 'last edition: . have, 
however, been omitted as they have been reserved for more appro- 
priate use in other volumes of the Gandhi Series, 

The grouping of the articles has been, done with an eye to se- 
quence, But despite the care taken, it is possible that an article here 
and there may not have been assigned its proper place. The reader 
is cordially invited to point out such errors so that the next edition 
may, in this respect also, be an improvement. 

The book has been brought up-to-date and can claim to be more 
or less comprehensive. Almost all speeches of Gandhiji addressed 
to students in Ceylon, as also a few speeches 'delivered to students 
...in E.nglan.d on the occasion .of the.. Second Round Table Conference^ 
have been included in this edition. His famous speech at the Benares 
Hindu University in 1915 also finds a place besides two or three more 
of that early period. 

In the end, I cannot help expressing my deep sense of gratitude 
to Mahatma Gandhi for having given me permission to publish his 
writings and speeches in a series of volumes according to the subject 
matter, the present volume being the first endeavour in this direc- 
tion. It is my fervent hope and prayer that, with his blessings, I may 
succeed in presenting the public with the complete Gandhi Series^ 
comprising all his important writings and utterances brought together 
under suitable heads and printed in a nice, attractive form. The 
Ssrks should be a very valuable acquisition to both private and pub- 
■lie libraries. 


■ O^iQhr 1^41 
Gandhi Jatanti 


Anand T. Hingorani 
Upper Sind Coktff, Karadi (Shd) 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The second edition of this volume has been considerably en- 
larged so as to make it more interesting and useful. As many as 
twenty-four new chapters have been added and the volume has 
been brought entirely up-to-date. The articles have been grouped 
systematically in order to facilitate the study and understanding of 
each subject in a compact, connected manner. 

It is hardly necessary to say anytMng in regard to the articles 
and the views expounded therein. Gandiiiji’s written word, no less 
than his spoken one, has a wonderful power and a magic of its own. 
And, I feel sure, that whoever peruses these articles will not fail to 
come under its spell. 

May this collection prove ah unfailing friend, philosopher and 
guide to the students of India in particular and of other nations in 
general ! 


October 2, ipjS 
Gakdhi Jayanti 


Ananb T. Hingorani : 
JosM Villa, NainitaliU. P.) 


PREFACE, TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Students are the hope of the future: specially so, the students 
of a nation under foreign yoke. It is upon what diey do when 
they enter life that the social, political and economical well-being 
of a country largely depends, hlay this little volume of Gandhiji’s 
inspiring writings and speeches help to remind them of their duty to 
the Motherland, and a'waken in them the spirit of selHess service and 
heroic sacrifice I 

These articles are taken from the issuel of Ymng India upto 
192S. At a few places local and other references, which have to- 
day no vital bearing on the subject, have been omitted. Care has, 
however, he. a taken to see that such omissions do not affect the conti- 
nuity of idea or rhythmic flow of language. 


December 28^ 

Congress Golden Jubilee 


Anand T. Hingorani '' i 
D/l, Cosmopolitan Colony y Karadi (Sind)^ 
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A STUDENT’S FOUR QUESTIONS 
ART 

''All true Art must help the soul to realise its inner self. 

xAny thing which is a hindrance to the Eight of the soul is a 
delusion and a snare/’ 

Among those who visited Dilkhush, during the weeks 
of penance and prayer, there was a young student from 
Shantiniketan, named Ramachandran. He is one of the 
pupils of iSfr. Andrews and he had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing his teacher to permit him to stay at Delhi for some time. 
On the evening when Mr. Andrews left Delhi, he took 
Ramachandran upstairs and said to Gandhiji: “I have not 
even introduced Ramachandran as yet to you. But he 
has been here all the while with us, helping us. He wants 
to ask you some questions and I shall be so glad if you 
could have a talk with him before he leaves to-morrow 
to go back to Shantiniketan.” The ‘to-morrow’ was a 
silent hlottday, and so Ramachandran stayed a day more. 
On Tuesday morning he had to take his train for Calcutta. 
Exactly at half past five, after the morning prayer, he was 
summoned. He had set down his questions, — ^the doubts 
and difficulties that tormented him. Yet he could not 
altogether trust himself at first to be able to ask all that 
he wanted to. But ultimately he ffiustered jufficient 
courage, and he found to his utter surprise that in a moment 
Bapu’s gentle inquiries about him, his place and his studies, 
had left no room for hesitation or nervousness. It is 
impossible to reproduce all the conversation that Rama- 
chandran was privileged to have that morning with 
Gandhiji. I can but present the barest summary. 

‘How is it,’, proceeded Ramachandran, ‘that many 
intelligent and eminent men, who love and admire you. 
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hold that you consciously or unconsciously have ruled 
out of the scheme of national regeneration ail considera- 
tions of Art ?’ 

‘I am sorry/ replied Gandhiji, ‘that in this matter I 
have been generally misunderstood. 'There are two aspects 
of things, — the outward and the inward. It is purely a 
matter of emphasis with me. The outward has no mean- 
ing except in so far as it helps the inward. All true Art is 
thus the expression of the soul. The outward forms have 
value only in so far as they are the expression of the inner 
spirit of man.’) 

Ramachandran hesitatingly suggested: ‘The great 
artists themselves have declared that Art is the translation 
of the urge and unrest in the soul of the artist into words, 
colours, shapes, etc.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘Art of that nature has the greatest 
possible appeal for me. But I know that many call them- 
selves as artists, and are recognised as such, and ye# in 
their works there is absolutely no trace of the soul’s up- 
ward urge and unrest.’ 

‘Have you any instance in mind ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘take Oscar Wilde. I can sphak 
of him as I was in England at the time that he was being 
much discussed and talked about.’ 

‘I have been told/ put in Ramachandran, ‘that Oscar 
Wilde was one of the greatest literary artists of modern 
times.’ 

‘Yes, that is just my trouble. Wilde saw the highest 
Art simply in outward form and, therefore, succeeded in 
beautifying immorality. lAll true Art must help the soul 
to realise its inner self.'^ In my own case, I find that I can 
do entirely without external forms in my soul’s realisation. 
1 can claim, therefore, that there is truly sufficient Art in 
my life, though you might not see what you caE works of 
Art about me. My room may have blank walls; and I may 
even dispense with the roof, so that I may gaze out upon 
the starry heavens overhead that stretch in an unending 
expanse of beauty. What conscious Art of man can give 
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me the panoramic scenes that open out before me, when I 
look up to the skr above with all its shining stars ? This, 
however, docs not mean that I refuse to accept the value of 
productions of Art, generally accepted as such, but only 
that I personally ieef how inadequate these are compared 
with the eternal symbols of beauty in Nature. These 
productions of man’s Art have their value only so far as 
they help the soul onward towards self-realisation.’ 

* ‘But the artists claim to see and find Truth through 
outward Beauty,’ said Raraachandran. ‘Is it possible to 
see and find Truth in that way ?’ 

T would reverse the order,’ Gandhiji immediately 
answered. ‘I see and find Beauty in Truth or through 
Truth. All Truths, not merely true ideas, but truthful 
faces, truthful pictures or songs are highly beautiful. 
People generally fail to see Beauty in Truth. The ordinary 
man runs away from and becomes blind to the beauty in it. 
Whenever men begin to see Beauty in Truth, then true Art 
will arise,’ 

Ramachandran then asked: ‘But cannot Beauty be 
separated from Truth, and Truth from Beauty?’ 

‘I should want to know exactly what is Beauty,’ 
Gandhiji replied. ‘If it is what people generally understand 
by that word, then they are wide apart. Is a woman with 
fair features necessarily beautiful ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ramachandran without tliinking. 

‘Even,’ asked Bapu, continuing his question, ‘if she 
may be of an ugly character?’ 

Ramachandran hesitated. Then he said; ‘But her 
face in that case cannot be beautiful. It will always be 
the index of the soul within. The true artist with the 
genius of perception will produce the right expression’. 

‘But here you are begging the whole question,’ 
Gandhiji replied. ‘You now admit that mere outward 
form may not make a tiling beautiful. To a true artist 
only that face is beautiful which, quite apart from its exte- 
rior, shines with the truth within the soul. There is then, 
as I have said, no Beauty apart from Truth. On the other 
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hand. Truth may manifest itself in forms which may not 
be outwardly beautiful at all. Socrates, we are told, was 
the most truthful man of his time and yet his features are 
said to have been the ugliest in Greece. To my mind he 
was beautiful, because all his life was a striving after Truth, 
and you may remember that his outward form did not 
prevent Phidias from appreciating the beauty of Truth in 
him, though as an artist he was accustomed to see Beauty 
in outward forms also !’ 

‘But Bapuji,’ said Ramachandran eagerly, ‘the most 
beautiful things have often been created by men whose own 
lives were not beautiful.’ 

‘That,’ said Gandhiji, ‘only means that Truth and 
Untruth often co-esist; good and evil are often found to- 
gether. In an artist also not seldom the right perception 
of things and the wrong co-exist. Truly beautiful crea- 
tions come when right perception is at work. If these 
moments are rare in life, they are also rare in Art.’ 

All this set Ramachandran thinking hard. ‘If only 
truthful or good things can be beautiful, how can things 
without a moral quality be beautiful ?’ he said, half to him- 
self and half aloud. Then he asked the question: ‘Is there 
Truth, Bapuji, in things that are neither moral nor immoral 
in themselves ? For instance, is there Truth in a sun-set 
or a crescent moon that shines amid the stars at night ?’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Gandhiji, ‘these beauties are truthful, 
/inasmuch as they make me think of the Creator at the back 
‘ of them. How else could these be beautiful, but for the 
Truth that is in the centre of creation ? When I admire 
the wonder of a sun-set or the beauty of the moon, my 
soul expands in worship of the Creator. I try to see 
Him and His mercies in all these creations. But even the 
sun-sets and sun-rises would be mere hindrances, if they 
; did not help me to think of Him. Anything which is a 
hindrance to the flight of the soul is a delusion and a snare; 
even Uke the body which often does hinder you in the path 
of salvation. 

‘I am grateful,’ exclaimed Ramachandran, ‘to hear 
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}-our views on Art, and I understand and accept them, 
ix'ould it not be well for you to set them down for the 
benefit of the younger generation in order to guide them 
aright ?’ 

‘That,’ repiied Gandliiji with a smile, T could never 
dream of doing, for the simple reason that it would be an 
impcninence on my part to hold forth on Art. I am 
not an Art student, though these are my fundamental 
convictions. I do not speak or write about it, because I 
am conscious of my own limitations. That consciousness 
is ray only strength. Whatever I might have been able 
to do in my life has proceeded more than anything else 
out of the realisation of my own limitations. My functions 
are different from the artist’s and I should not go out of my 
own way to assume his position.’ 

11 

MACHINERY 

“To-day machinery merely helps a few to ride on the backs 
of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy 
‘ to save labour, but greed. It is against this constitution of 
things that 1 am fighting with all my might.” 

Ramachandran now turned to the next question. ‘Are 
you against all machinery, Bapuji ?’ 

‘How can I be,’ he answered, smiling at Ramachandran’s 
naive question, ‘when I know that even this body is a 
most delicate piece of machinery? The spinning wheel 
itself is a maemne, WTiat I object to is a craze for machi- 
nery, not machinery as such. The craze is for what they 
call ‘labour-saving’ machinery. Men go on saving labour, 
till thousands are without work and thrown on the open 
streets to die of starvation. I want to save time and labour, 
not for a fraction of mankind, but for all. I want the con-, 
centtation of wealth not in the hands of a few, but in the 
hands of all. To-day machinery merely helps a few to ride 
on the backs of millions. The impetus behind it all is not 
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the philanthropy to save iabout, but greed. It is against 
this constitution of things that I am fighting with all my 
might.’ 

‘Then Bapuji/ said Ramachandran with eagerness, 
‘you are fighting not against machinery as such, but against 
its abuses which are so much in evidence to-day.’ 

‘I would unhesitatingly say ‘yes’; but I would add that 
scientific truths and discoveries should first of all cease to 
be the mere instruments of greed. Then labourers will 
not be over-worked and macHnery instead of becoming a 
hindrance will be a help. I am aiming, not at eradication 
of all machinery, but limitation.’ 

Ramachandran said: ‘When logically argued out, that 
would seem to imply that all complicated power-driven 
machinery should go.’ 

‘It might have to go,’ admitted Gandhiji, ‘but I must 
make one thing clear. The supreme consideration is man. 
The machine should not tend to make atrophied the limbs 
of men. For instance, I would make intelligent exceptions. 
Take the case of the Singer Sewing Machine. It is one 
of the few useful things ever invented, and there is a ro- 
mance about the device itself. Singer saw his wife labour- 
ing over the tedious process of sewing and seaming with 
her own hands, and simply out of his love for her he devis- 
ed the sewing machine, in order to save her from unneces- 
sary labour. He, however, saved not only her labour but 
also the labour of everyone who could purchase a sewing 
machine.’ 

‘But in that case,’ said Ramachandran, ‘there would 
have to be a factory for making these Singer Sewing Ma- 
chines, and it would have to contain power-driven machi- 
nery of ordinary type.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bapu, smiling at Ramachandran’s eager 
opposition. ‘But -I am socialist enough to say that such 
; factories should be nafionalised or Statcrcontrolled. They 
ought only to be working under the most attractive and 
ideal conditions, not for profit, but for the benefit of hu- 
manity, love taking the place of greed as the motive. It is 
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a:i alteration in the conditions of labour that I want. TWs 
mad rush tot wealth must cease, and the labourer must be 
assured, not onlr of a living wage, but a daily task that is 
not a mere drudgery. The machine will, under these 
conditions, be as much a help to the man working it as to 
the State, or the man who owns it. The present mad rush 
will cease and the labourer will work (as I have said) 
under attractive and ideal conditions. THs is but one of 
the exceptions I have in mind. The sewing machine had 
love at its back. The individual is the one supreme consi- 
deration. The saving of labour of the individual should 
be the object, and honest humanitarian considerations, not 
greed, the motive. Thus, for instance, I would welcome 
any day a machine to straighten crooked spindles. Not 
that blacksnuths will cease to make spindles; they will 
continue to provide the spindles; but when the spindle 
gets wrong, every spinner will have a machine of his own 
to get it straight. Therefore, replace greed by love and 
everything wiU come right.’ 

Ramachandran was evidently not satisfied with this. 
He had understood Gandhiji to be against all macliinery and 
he had felt that this was right too. So he wanted to go to 
the root of the matter. But it was getting late and he had 
many more questions to ask. ‘Don’t noind losing 
your train,’ said Gandhiji, smiling. ‘I am prepared to satisfy 
you. You may ask any questions you like this morning, 
and it won’t tire me now in the least.’ 

The young friend had by no means exhausted his list 
of questions. The assurance from Gandhiji that he would 
give him full liberty that morning put him entirely at ease 
and gathering courage once more he proceeded with the 
next question which dealt with the institution of marriage. 
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MARRIAGE 

“The aim of human life is Moksha. Marriage is a hindrance 
in the attainment of this supreme object, inasmuch as it 
only tightens the bonds of flesh.” 

‘The third question,’ said Ramachandran, ‘that I 
would like to ask you is whether you are against the insti- 
tution of marriage.’ 

‘I shall have to answer this question at some length,’ 
said Bapu. ‘The aim of human life is Moksha. As a 
Hindu, I believe that Moksha is freedom from birth, by 
breaking the bonds of flesh, by becoming one with God, 
Now marriage is a hindrance in the attainment of this 
st^reme object, inasmuch as it only tightens the bonds 
of flesh. Celibacy is a great help, inasmuch as it enables 
one to lead a life of full surrender to God. What is the 
object generally understood of marriage, except a repeti- 
tion of one’s own kind? And, why need you advocate 
marriage? It propagates itself. It requires no agency 
to promote its growth.’ 

‘But must you advocate celibacy and preach it to one 
and all?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ggndhiji, — ^Ramachandran looked per- 
plexed — ‘then, you fear there will be an end of creation ? 
No. The extreme logical result would be not extinction 
of the human species, but the transference of it to a higher 
plane.’ 

‘But may not an artist or a poet or a great genius leave 
a legacy of his genius to posterity through his own child- 
ren?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Bapu, with emphasis. ‘He 
will have more disciples than he can ever have children; 
and through those disciples all his gifts to the world will 
be handed down in a way that nothing else can do it. It 
will be the soul’s marriage with the spirit; the progeny 
being the disciple — a sort of dhdne procreation. No, 
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you must leave matriage to take care of itseE Repetition 
and not growth would be the result; for lust has come to 
play the most important part in marriage/ 

" ‘Air, Andrews/ said Ramachandran, ‘does not like 
your emphasis on celibacy/ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that is the legacy of 
Protestantism. Protestantism did many^ good things, 
but one of its few evils was that it ridiculed celibacy/ 

‘That,’ rejoined Ramachandran, ‘was because it had 
to tight the deep abuses in which the clergy of the age had 
sunk,’ 

‘But all that was not due to any inherent evil of 
celibacy,’ said Bapu. ‘It is celibacy that has kept Catho- 
licism green upto the present day.’ 

IV 

SPINNING 

“Every yard of foreign cloth brought into India is one bit 
of bread snatched out of the mouths of the stan-ing poor.” 

Ramachandran’s last question was about ‘Spinning 
Franchise.’ Ramachandran assured Gandhiji at the out- 
set, that he was a spinner, but had to confess that he, with 
three friends at Shantiniketan, only began spinning after 
they had heard of the Fast, He also affirmed that he 
believed in universal spinning. But he could not under- 
stand how the Congress could compel its members to 
spin. Persuasion, and not compulsion, should be the me- 
thod. 

*I see,’ said Gandhiji, ‘you go even farther than Mr. 
Andrews. He would not have the Congress to compel its 
members; but he would fain become a member of a volun- 
tary spinning association, with rules about spinning. You 
object to any such association whatsoever.’ 

Ramachandran sat silent. 

‘Weil then,’ replied Gandhiji, enjoying the argument, 
‘I ask you, has the Congress any right to say that its mem- 
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bets shall not drink? Will that be a restriction of the 
freedom of the individual, too? If the Congress exercised 
that right of enjoining abstinence from drinking, _ there 
would be no objection. Why? Because the evils of 
drink are obvious. Well, I say that in India to-day whcit 
millions are on the brink of starvation and plunged in 
utter misery, it is perhaps a much worse evil to import 
foreign cloth. Think of the starving millions of Orissa. 
When I went there I saw the fanme-stricken. Th^ks 
to a kind superintendent, who was in charge of an indus- 
trial home, I saw also their children, bright, healthy and 
merry, working away at thek carpets, baskets, etc. 
was no spinning, because these other things were much 
in vogue at the time. But on thek faces there was the 
lustre of joyful work. But when I came to the famine- 
stricken, what did I see? They were merely skin and 
bone, only waiting to die. They were, then, in that con- 
dition because they would under no circumst^ces 
work. Even though you had threatened to shoot them, 
if they refused to work, I am sure they would have 
,# , preferred to be shot, rather than do any honest work. 
This aversion for work is a greater evil than dnnk 
itself. You can take some work out of a drunkard. 
A drunkard retains something of a heart. He has in- 
telligence. These starved men, refusing ^to work, were 

like mere animals. Now, how can we solve the problem 
of getting work out of people like this? I see no 
except that of universalising spinning. Every yard or 
foreign cloth, brought into India, is one bit of bread 
snatched out of the mouths of the starvmg poor. If you 
could visualise, as I can, the supreme need of the hour 
which is to give India’s starving millions a chance to 
earn thek bread with joy and gladness, you would not 
object to the Spinning Franchise. I take the Congress 
to be a body of men and women who accept the paramount 
necessity of spinning. Why should it not ensure the 
, integrity of membership in the body by rnakmg it com- 
pulsory for every member to spin? And you talk or 
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persuasion! WTiat can be better persuasion than that 
cver}^ member of the Congress spins regularly a certain 
quantity of yarn every month? How would it be honest 
tor the Congress members to ask people to spin, when 
they do not spin themselves?’ 

Ramachandran replied with great earnestness: ‘But 
how can you exclude people, who do not spin, from the 
Congress? They may be doing valuable service to the 
nation in other ways!’ 

‘Why not?,’ asked Gandhiji. ‘What is the reason 
for the property franchise? Why is it necessary for a man 
to pay four annas to be a member? And why is age 
considered a necessary qualification? Would the eight 
year old violinist prodigy of Italy have the franchise? 
John Stuart Mill, however clever he may have been when 
he was seven years old with his knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, had no franchise at that age. Why were these 
prodigies excluded? Some men will have to be excluded 
under any franchise. No, to-day many will not accept 
my position, but I have faith that the day will come, — ^it 
may be after my death, — ^v^hen men will say that after all 
what Gandhi said was right.’ 

It was now seven o’clock and Ramachandran had 
missed his train. But he had gained what was infinitely 
more precious. The next morningy before starting, he 
was fortunate enough to get another talk, — ^this time a 
brief one, but one that at last converted him. 

‘So, Bapuji, Tmth is the main thing,’ said Rama- 
chandran resuming the previous day’s conversation, 
‘Beauty and Truth ate not separate aspects of the same 
thing.’ 

^Tmth,’ repeated Gandhiji with greater emphasis, 
‘is the first thing tq^be sought for, and Beauty and Good- 
ness will then be added unto you. Tesu s was, to m i, ,mip d, 
supreme artist, ’ ’ 
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for Truth, that the grace of expression naturally came in; 
and yet neither Jesus nor Mahomed wrote on Art. This 
is the Truth and Beauty I crave for, live for and would 
die for.’ 

Ramachandran revetted to his difficulties as to 
Gandhiji’s logical position with regard to machinery. 
Tf you make an exception of the Singer Sewing Machine 
and your spindle,’ he said, ‘where would these exceptions 
end?’ 

Gandhiji replied: ‘Just where they cease to help the 
individual and encroach upon his individuality. The 
machine should not be allowed to cripple the limbs of 
man.’ 

‘But I was not thinking just now of the practical 
side, Bapuji,’ said Ramachandran. ‘Ideally, would you 
not rule out all machinery? When you except the sewing 
machine, you will have to make exceptions of the bicycle, 
the motor car, etc?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Bapu, ‘because they do not satisfy 
any of the primary wants of man; for it is not the primary 
need of man to traverse distances with the rapidity of a 
motor car. The needle, on the contrary, happens to be 
an essential th|ng*ia life — a. primary need. Ideally, how- 
ever, I wt)ul4 rule out all machinery, even as I would 
reject this very -body, -which is not helpful to salvation, 
and seek the absolute liberation of the soul. From that 
point of view, I would reject all machinery. 
wiil.,.|emain because, like the body,, they are inevitable, 
^tte body itseIf,~'’£s'^I"tol3 you, is the purest piece of me- 
chanism; but if it is a hindrance to the highest flights 
of the soul, it has to be rejected.’ 

‘Why is it a necessary evil?’ asked Ramachandran. 
‘May not after all some artists be able to see Truth in and 
through Beauty?’ 

‘Some may,’ said Gandhiji, ‘but here too, just as 
elsewhere, I must think in terms of the millions. And 
to the millions we cannot give that training to acquire 
a perception of Beauty in such a way as to see Tmth in 
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it. Show them Truth first, and they will see Beauty after- 
wards. Orissa haunts me in my -waking hours and in 
my dreams. Whatever can be useful to those starving 
millions is beautiful to my mind. Let us give to-day 
first the vital things of life and all the graces and ornaments 
of life will follow.’ 

Here the long conversation ended, and early the same 
morning Ramachandran started on his way back to Shan- 
tiniketan rich with Bapu’s blessings, wondering how 
far the teaching of his Gurudev, Rabindranath Tagore, 
would harmonise with that which he had just heard and 
how far there was a fundamental difference . — Mahadev 
DesaL 



AN UNMITIGATED EVIL 


“English education has emasculated us, constrained our 
intellect, and the manner of imparting this education has 
rendered us effeminate.” 


In replj to a question put to him in a public meeting at 
Cuttack, whether English education was not a mixed evil inas- 
much as Lok. Tilak, Babu Earn Mohan B.oy and he himself 
were products of English education, Gandhiji said-. 

T his is a representative view being expressed by 
several people. We must conquer the battle of Swaraj 
by conquering this sort of wilful ignorance and prejudice 
of our countrymen and of Englishmen. The system of 
(English) education is an unmitigated evil. I put my. 
best energy to destroy that system. I don’t say that we 
have got as yet any advantage from the system. The 
advantages, we have so far got, are in spite of the system, 
not bec®(irse nf the. system. Supposing the English were 
not here, India would have marched with other parts of 
the world, and eve^r if it continued to be under Moghul 
rule, many people: .would learn English as a language and 
a literature. The present system enslaves us, without 
allowing a discriminating use of English literature. My 
friend had cited the case of Tilak, Ram Mohan and myself. 
Leave aside my case, I am a miserable pigmy. 

'tilak and Ram Mohan would have Been far greater 
men i| they had not had the contagion of English learning. 
I am opposed to make a ^ fetish of EngEsh education, 
I don’t hate EngEsh education. When I want to destroy 
the Government, 1 don’t want to destroy the EngEsh 
language but teajd EngEsh as an Indian NationaEst would 
do. Ram Mohan and Tikfc (leave aside my case) were 
so many pigmies who had no Lid upon the people copa- 
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pared with Chaitanya, Shankar, Kabir and Nanak. Ram 
Mohan and Tilak were pigmies before these giants. ''Jfdiat 
Shankar alone was able to do, 'the whole army of English- 
knowing men can't do. I can multiply instances. Was 
Guru Govind a product of English education? 

Is there a single English-knowing Indian who is a 
match for Nanak, the founder of a sect second to none in 
point of valour and sacrifice? Has Ram Mohan produced 
a single martyr of the type of Dulip Singh? I highly re- 
vere Tilak and Mohan. It is my conviction that if Ram 
Mohan and Tilak had not received this education, but 
had their natural training, they would have done greater 
things like Chaitanya. If that race has ever to be revived, 
it is to be revived not by English education. I know what 
treasures I have lost in not knowing Hindustani and 
Sanskrit, I ask you to consider and value the glamour 
of education at its true w^orth. English education has 
emasculated us, constrained our intellect, and the manner 
of imparting this education has rendered us effeminate. 

We want to bask in the sunshine of freedom, but the 
enslaving system emasculates our nation. Pre-British * 
period was not a period of slavery. We had ^me sort f 

of Swaraj under Moghul rule. In Akbar's time t;jie birth 
of a Pratap was possible and in Aurangz^b’s time a Shivaji 
could flourish. Has 150 years of BAtish tule produced 
any Pratap and Shivaji? * * ^ 

You have got several Feudatdipf Native Chiefs, every 
one of whom bends the knee before the Political Agent 
and admits his slavery. When I finn young men com- 
plaining against Native Chiefs, my sympathy goes to them. 

%cy are doubly oppressed. When the Native Chiefs do 
$0 , 1 ascribe it to the British Conquerer not to the Chiefs. 

They are victims to the slave-owning system. So my 
appeal to you all is: ‘Fly from this monster’. Never mind 
if you beg from door to door. Rather die begging than 
Eve in bondage. I refuse to shed a single tear if the 
English retire at this moment. I ask them to help us as 
Onf servants, equals and friends. I shall not allow them : 



to lord it over us with our consent, inej 
planes, army, na^^^ 

own dignity even though India was i^este 

mist aoyoul duty. What ctm be no 

^ fiS men of India.^ It is a sat^c s 
Idicated my life to desttoy the system. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION 


“Of all the superstitions that affect India, none is so great 
as that a knowledge of the English language is necessary 
for imbibing ideas of liberty, and developing accuracy of 
thought.” 

A firiead asks me to give my considered view on the 
value of English education and explain my talk on the 
sands at Cuttack. I have not read the report of the 
talk. But I gkdly respond to the firiendk wish. 

It is my considered opinion that English education 
in the manner it has been given has emasculated the Eng- 
lish-educated Indian, it has put a severe strain upon the 
Indian students’ nervous energy, and has made of us 
imitators. The process of displacing the vernacular has 
been one of the saddest chapters in the British connection. 
Ram Mohan Roy would have .been a greater reformer and 
Lokmanya Tilak would have been a g^ter scholar, if 
they had not to start with the handicap ^having to think 
in ^glish and transmit their thoughts chiefly in English. 
Their effect on their own people, marvellous; as it was, 
would have been greater n they had been brought up 
under a less unnatural system.. . No doubt they both 
gained from their knowledge of the rich treasures of 
English liWtature. But these should have been accessible 
to them through their own vermculats. No country can 
become a nation by producing a race of tmislators. Think 
of what would have happened to the English if they had 
not an authorised version of the Bible. I do believe that 
Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak, Guru Govind Sing, Shivaji and 
Rtatap were greater than Ram Mohan Roy and Tikfc. 
I know that comparisons are odious. All are great in 
their own way. • 

But judged, by the results, the effect of Ram Mohan 
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and Tilak on the masses is not so permanent or far-reach- 
ing as that of the others more fortunately born. Judged 
by the obstacles they had to surmount, they were giants; 
and both would have been greater in achieving results if 
they had not been handicapped by the system under 
which they received their training. I refuse to believe 
that the Raja and the Lokmanya could not have thought 
the- thoughts they did without a knowledge of the English 
language. Of all the superstitions that affect India, none 
is so great as that a knowledge of the English language is 
necessary for imbibing ideas of Uberty and developing 
accuracy of thought. It should be remembered that there 
has been only one system of education before the country 
for the past fifty years, and only one medium of expression 
forced on the country. We have, therefore, no data be- 
fore us as to what we would have been but for the educa- 
tion in the existing schools and colleges. This, however, 
we do know that India to-day is poorer than fifty years 
ago, less able to defend herself, and her children have less 
stamina. I need not be told that that is due to the defect 
in the system of government. The system of education 
is its most defective part. It was conceived and born in 
error, for the English rulers honestly believed the indige- 
nous system to be worse than useless. It has been nur- 
tured in sin, for the tmdency has been to dwarf the Indian 
body, mind and soul. 


THE QUESHON OF HINDI 

“If your horizon goes as far as Srinagar in the North and 
Cape Camorin in the South, Karachi in the West and Dibrugarh 
in the East — as, indeed, it should — there is for you nothing 
for it but to learn Hindi.” 

Delivering the Karnatak Hindi Convocation address at 
Bangalore, Gandbiji said: 

I congtatulate those v?-ho have won thek diplomas 
and certificates to-day. I hope they wiU keep up thek 
studies and go on adding to thek knowledge every day. 
Those who go to ordinary schools and colleges go there 
for a career, read their books for examinations, and the 
moment they leave thek examination-hall forget the books 
along with what they have learnt from them. Many 
care mote for degrees than for knowledge. But those 
who have won their diplomas to-day have not done so for 
the sake of diplomas, for the obvious , reason that the 
Institution for the Propagation of Hindi does not aim at 
helping you to win jobs. The diplomas and degrees con- 
ferred on you are meant only as a proof of th^ knowMge 
youf teachers have imparted to you. It is quite possible, 
of' course^ for a few of you to earn your livelihood from 
your Hindi studies, but that cert^nly is not our object. 

It delights my heart that a majority of the successful 
candidates to-day ate the members of the fair sex. That 
indicates a bright future for Hindi Prachsr and for Mother 
for I ana j£:miy ojf opinion thaSlndia\s!dyation 
depends on the sacrifice and enHght^iraent .of 
la rrfihy of the women’s meetings I used to address, I 
emphasised the facts that wljen we wanted to speak of our 
ancient heroes and heroines' or gods and goddesses we 
Vfpnld name the latter first, e.g., Sita Ram, Radha Krishna 
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and not Ram Sita or Krishna Radha. This practice is 
not without its significance. Women used to be honoured 
and their work and worth were regarded as of special value. 
Let us continue the tradition in letter and spirit. 

I shall take this occasion to give you a few obvious 
reasons why Hindi or Hindustani alone can be the national 
language. So long as you live in Karnatak and do not 
look out of it, a knowledge of Kannada is enough for 
you. But a look at anyone of your villages is enough 
to show that your outlook and your horizon have widened, 
you no longer think in the terms of Karnatak, but in the 
terms of India. Events outside Karnatak interest you, 
but the interest cannot obviously go very far without a 
co m mon medium of expression. How is a Karnatak man 
to establish and maintain contact with men from Sind or 
U. P.? Some of our people have held and, perhaps, still 
hold that English can be this medium. If it was a ques- 
tion of a few thousands of our educated people, English 
would certainly do. But I am sure none of you will be 
satisfied with that. You and I want millions of people 
to establish inter-provincial contacts, and they cannot 
obviously do so through English for generations to come, 
if ever. There is no reason why they should all learn ' 
English, and it certainly is no sure or substantial means 
of whining a livelihood. Its value for this object wiH, 
if anything, become less and less as more people come to 
learn it. Then, Hhidi-Hindustani offers no difficulty in 
studying as English must. Study of it is aever going..to 
take the tinae^ that study of ..Engfish would do. It has 
fesirtSffi 3 ate 3 ~fEai‘lEe”number of Hindus iad Mussal- 
mans spiking and understanding Hindi-Hindustani es- 
cee<& 200 millions. Would not the ii millions of men 
and womefi of Karnatak like to learn a language that is 

S ’ :en by zoo miliions of their own brothers and sisters? 

, can they not very easMy learn it? The answer is 
supplied by a fact I noticed vpj strikingly a moment ago. 
You have all listened to a Kannada tmnslation of Lady 
Raman*s Hindi speech. You could not but have noticed 
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that the translation adopted unaltered quite a large number 
of words which Lady Raman had used in her Hindi speech 
— ^words like prem, premi, sangha, sabha^ adhjaksha^ pada, 
anantay bhakti, stt^dgata, adhjakshata, sawmelan. All these 
words are common to Hindi and Kannada. Now, suppos- 
ing some one was translating Lady Raman’s speech into 
English, could he have retained any of these words? By 
no means. The English equivalent of every one of these 
words would be new to the listeners. When, therefore, 
our Kannada friends say that Hindi is difBcult for them, 
they amuse me no less than thi^ make me angry and 
impatient. I am sure it is a matter of a few hours’ careful 
study for a month. I am 67 and have not many years 
before me, but I assure you that when I listened to the 
Kannada translation, I felt as though I should not take 
more than eight days to learn Kannada if I gave a few 
hours to it each day. With the exception of half a dozen 
like the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and myself, all of you here 
are quite young. Have you not energy enough to devote 
to a study of Hindi four hours each day for just one month? 
Do you think it is too much to devote this time to culti- 
vate a contact with 200 millions of your own countrymen? 
Now, suppose those of you who do not know English de- 
cided to feam English. Do you think any one of you 
would be able to learn the language in a month by devot- 
ing four hours to it each day? By no means. The reason 
wEv Hindi is so ridiculously easy is that all the languages, 
maudiog even the four South Indian, spoken by HKndus 
m India contain a large number of Sanskrit words. It 
is a matter of history that contact in the old days in the 
South and the North used to be maintained by means of 
Spskrit. Even to-day the Sastris in the South hold 
discourses with the Sastris in the North through Sanskrit. 
The difference in the various vernaculars is mainly of 
grammar. In the North Indian languages, even the gram- 
matical structure is identical. The grammar of the South 
lo^an lanmag^ is, of course, vastly different, and even 
vocabularies, before they came under the influence 
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of Sanskrit, were equally different. But now even these 
languages have adopted a very large number of Sanskrit 
words, so much so that I have not found it difficult, when- 
ever I have gone South, to get a gist of what was being 
said in all the four languages. 

I come now to our Mussalman friends. They know 
the vernaculars of their provinces as a matter of course 
and Urdu in addition. There is no difference whatsoever 
between Hindi and Urdu or Hindustani. The grammar 
is common to both, it is only the script that makes the 
difference, and when one comes to think of it, one finds 
that the three words Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu denote 
only one language. If we were to refer to the lexicons 
of these languages, we should find that most of the wo:^s 
are the same. For, then, therefore, barring the question 
of script, which will adjust itself, there is no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

To return, therefore, to where I began, if your hori- 
zon goes as far as Srinagar in the North and Cape Carnorin 
in the South, Karachi in the West and Dibrugarh in the 
East — as, indeed, it should — ^there is for you nothing for 
it but to learn Hindi. English, I have shown to you, 
cannot be our lir^u a franc a. I have no prejudice against 
English. A knowledge of English is necessary for a few 
scholars, it is necessary for inter-national contacts and for 
a knowledge of the sciences pursued in the West. But 
I am pained when an attempt is made to give English a 
place it cannot take. That attempt, I have no doubt, is 
bound to fail. Everything looks proper in its own place. 

There is a scare of which I should hke to disabuse 
yotit minds. Is Hindi to be taught at the expense of Kan- 
nada? Is it /likely to oust Kannada? On the contrary, 
I daim fbat tbe more propagate Hindi, the more sh^ 
we stimulate a stutfy of vernaculars, and even improve 
their power and potency* I say this £tom my experience 
of different provinces, 

A word about the question of script. Even when 
I was in South Africa, I thought that all the languages 
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derived from Sanskrit should have Devnagari script, and 
I am sure that even the Dravidian languages could be easily 
learnt through the Devnagari script- I have tried to learn 
Tamil and Telugu scripts, as also Kannada and Malayalam, 
for a few days, through their respective scripts. I tell 
you I was frightfully upset over having to learn four scripts 
when I could see that if the four languages had a common 
script — ^Devnagari — should learn, then, in no time. 
What a terrible strain it is on those like me who are anxious 
to learn the four languages! As between the speakers of 
the four South Indian vernaculars, does it need any argu- 
ment to show that Devnagari would be the most con- 
venient script for the speaker of one to learn the other 
three? The question of Hindi as lin^ franca need not 
be mixed up with the question of the script, but I have 
referred to this simply in order to point out the difficulty 
of those who want to know all the Indian languages. 



“It is doing violence to the manhood, and specially the 
womanhood of India, to encourage our boys and girls to 
think that an entry into the best society is impossible with- 
out a knowledge of English.” 

Alongside of my suggestion about Hindustani has 
been the advice that the students should, during the transi- 
tion period from inferiority to equality — ^from foreign 
domination to Swaraj, from helplessness to self-help — 
suspend their study of English. If we wish to attain 
Swaraj, we must do all that we are capable of doing for its 
advancement, and we must do nothing that would not 
advance it or would actually retard it. Now, adding to 
our knowledge of English cannot accelerate our iprogress 
towards our goal and it can conceivably retard it. The 
latter calamity is a reality in many cases, for there are many 
who believe that we cannot acquire the spirit of freedom 
without the music of the Enghsh words singing in our 
ears and sounding through our lips. This is an infatua- 
tion. If it were the truth, Swaraj would be as distant as 
the Greek Kalends. 'English is a language of international 
commerce; it is the lahguage of diplomacy, and it contains 
many a rich literary treasure, it^^ives us an introduction 
to Western thought and cultureJ For a few of us, there- 
fore, a knowledge of English is necessary. They can carry 
bn tihei d^artments of national commerce and intema- 
tioml dipiomaiE^, and for ^ying to the nation the best of 
Wttttrri Mtettefe, thoughf^^ science. That would be 
the legitimate use qf ti&igMi, Wherm to-day English 
has usurped the dearest plabe in our hearts and dethroned 
our mother-tongue. It is an unnatural place due to our 
un^^piai relations wth Eki^lishrQfin. The highet deve- 
df the^^^ mind must be possible without a 
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knowledge of English. It is doing violence to the man- 
hood, and specially the womanhood of India, to encourage 
our boys and girls to think that an entry into the best so- 
ciety is impossible without a knowledge of English. It 
is too humiliating a thought to be bearable. To get 
rid of the infatuation for English is one of the essentials 
of Swaraj. 




ENGIiSH LEARNING 


“I cannot tolerate the idea of parents writing to their child- 
ren, or husbands writing to their wives, not in their own 
vernaculars but in English.” 

English is to-day studied because of its comtnercial 
and so-called political value. Our boys think, and rightly 
in the present circumstances,^ that without English they 
cannot get Government service. Girls are taught Eng- 
lish as a passport to marriage. I know several instant^ 
of women wanting to learn English so that they may be 
able to talk to Englishmen in English. I know husbands 
who are sorry that their wives cannot talk to them and 
their friends m English. I know famiUes in which Eng- 
Ikh is being made the mother-tongue. Hundreds of 
youths believe that without a knowledge of English, 
freedom for India is practically impossible. The canker 
has so eaten into the society that, in many cases, the only 
meaning of education is a knowledge of English. All 
these are for me signs of our slavery and degradation. 
It is unbearable to me that the vernaculars should be 
cimhed and starved as they have been. I cannot tolerate 
the idea of parents writing to their children, or husbands 
■ ■ > their wives, not in their own vernaculars but in 

not want my house to be walled in on all sides 
iJay windows to be stufed. I want the cultures of all 
the lanAs to be blown about my house as freely as possible. 
But 1 tdftjse to blown off my feet by any. I refuse to 
live in other people's houses as sta interloper, a beggar 
or a slave. I refim to put the unnecessary strain of learn- 
ing Eh^Msh upon my sisters for the sake of false pride or 
qucsdonable social advantag^. I would have our young 
men and young women with literary tastes to learn as 


wntmg t 
Biglish. 
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much of Eneiish and other world-languages as they hkc, 
and then expect them to give the benefits of their learning 
to India and^ to the world, hke a Bpse, a Roy or a l agore. 
But I would not have a single Indian 
be ashamed of Hs mother-tongue or to feel that he or ^e 
cannot think or express the best thoughts m his or her ^ 
vernacular. Mine is not a rehgion of the prison-home. 
It has room for the least amoiig God s creation. But 
it is proof against insolence, pride of race, rehgion or 

colour. 



THE CURSE OF FOREIGN MEDIUM 

“Among the many evils of foreign rale this blighting imposi- 
tion of a foreign medium upon the youth of the country will 
be counted by History as one of the greatest.” 

The spirited plea on behalf of the vernaculars as 
media of instruction of Nawab Masood Jung Bahadur, 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, recently 
delivered at the Karve University for Women, has evok- 
ed a reply in the Ti/nes of India from which a friend sends 
the following extracts for me to answer: 

“Whatever is valuable and fraitfiil in their -writings is directly 

»or indirectly the result of Western culture Instead of 

sixty, we can go lack a hundred years and yet say that from 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy down to Mahatma Gandhi, every one 
of the Indians -who have achieved anything worth mentioning 
in any direction was or is the fruit directly or indirectly of 
Western education.” 

In these extracts what is considered is not the value 
of English as the medium of higher instruction in India, 
^t the importance of Western culture to and on the persons 
mentioned. Neither the Nawab nor any one else has dis- 
puted the importance or the influence of Western culture. 
What is resented is the sacrifice of Indi^ or Eastern cul- 
ture on the altar of the Western. Even if it could be prov- 
&d that Western culture was superior to Eastern, it would 
be injurious to India as a whole for her most promising 
S 03 M and dau^ters to be brought up in Western culture 
and tibus become denationalised and tom from the people. 

In my opinion, whatever reaction for the better me 
persons named in the extracts had u|wn ihe people at 
kme, was due to the e^ent they retained their Eastern 
<tafeai» in spite of the adverse influence of the Western. 
I regard as wJveMe the influence of Western culture in this 
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cormection in the sense in which it inteifered with the 
full effect that the best in Eastern culture might have 
produced on them. Of myself, whilst I have freely 
acknowledged my debt to Western culture, I can say that 
whatever service I have been able to render to the nation 
has been due entirely to the retention by me of Eastern 
culture to the extent it has been possible. I should have 
been thoroughly useless to the masses as an anglicised, 
denationalised being, knowing little of, caring less for 
and perhaps even despising their ways, habits, thoughts 
and aspirations. It is dMcmt to estimate the loss of ener- 
gy caused to the nation by her children being obliged to 
resist the encroachments of a culture which, how^iWr 
good in itself, was imsuited for them whilst they had not 
imbibed and become rooted in their own. 

Examine the question synthetically. Would Chait- 
anya, Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas and a host of other reformers 
have done better if they had been attached from their 
childhood to the most efficiently managed English schools? 
Have the men, named by the writer of the article in ques- 
* tion, done better than these great reformers? Would 
Dayanand have done better if he had become an M. A. of 
an Indian University? Where is among the easy-going, 
^e-loving, Enghsh-speakmg Rajas and Maha^as, 
brought up from their,, infancy under the influence of W^- 
tem culture, one who could be named in the same breath 
as Shivaji who braved all perils and shared the simple 
life of his hardy men? Are they better rulers than Pr^p, 
the intrepid? Are they good sp«ffiiiens of Western cui- 
^ * tore, these Nerc^ wlm are fidduing in London and Paris 
whilst their "Roines are burning? There is nothing to be 
i'iproud of in their culture which has made them foreigners 
their own land, and which has taught them to prefer to 
waste the substance of their tyots and their own souls in 
Europe to sharing the happiness and miseries of those 
over whom they are c^ed by a hi^er power to rule. 

But the point at is sue is not Western culture. The 
point at issue is the m^um of insttuctioa. But for the 
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fact that the only higher education, the only education 
worth the name, has been received by us through the 
P.n glisTi medium, there would be no need to prove such 
a self-evident proposition that the youth of a nation to 
remain a nation must receive all instruction, including 
the highest, in its own vernacular or vernaculars. Surely, 
it is a self-demonstrated proposition that the youth of a 
nation cannot keep or establish a living contact with the 
masses unless their knowledge is received and assimilated 
through a medium understood by the people. Who can 
calculate the immeasurable loss sustained by the nation 
owiog to thousands of its young men having been obliged 
to waste years in mastering a foreign language and its 
idiom, of which in their daily life they have the least use 
and in learning which they had to neglect their own mo- 
ther-tongue and their own literature?^ There never was 
a greater superstition than that a particulM language can 
be incapable of eapansion .or of ' expressing abstruse or 
scientific ideas. A language is an exact reflection of the 
dbamcter and growth of its speakers. 

Among the many evils of foreign rule, this blighting 
imposition of a foreign medium upon the youth of the 
country will be counted by History as one of the greatest. 
It has ^pped.the energy of the nation, it has shortened 
the lives of the pupils. It has estranged them from the 
masses, it has made education unnecessarily expensive. 
If this process is still persisted in, it bids fair to rob the 
nation of its soul. The sooner, therefore, educated In^a 
shakes itself free from the hypnotic spell of the foreign 
medium, the better it would be for them and the people. 



INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OR DISSIPATION? 


“Man is neither mere intellect, nor the gross animal body, 
nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and harmonious 
combination of all the three is tequir^ for the making of 
the -whole man and constitutes the true economics of educa- 
tion.” 

During my recent wanderings in Travancore and 
Madras, I found that most of the students and ‘intellectuals’ 
who came into touch with me were an instance of intellec- 
tual dissipation rather than intellectual development. 
The fault lies in the modern system of education which 
encourages this vicious tendency, misdirects the mind, 
and thereby hinders its development instead of helping it. 
My experiments in Segaon (now, Sevagram) have only 
confirmed this impression. But they are as yet too in- 
complete to be cited as evidence. The views on educa- 
tion that I am now going to set forth have been held by me 
right J&om the time of the founding of the Phoenix Settle- 
ment in South Africa in the year 1904. 

hold that true education of the intellect can only 
come through a proper exercise and training of the bodily 
organs, hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. In other 
words, an intelligent use of the bodily organs in a child 
provides the best and quickest way of developing his 
intellect. But unless the development of the mind and 
body goes hand in hand with a corresponding awakening 
of the soul, the former alone would prove to be a poor 
lop-sided affair. By spiritual training I mean education 
of the heart. A proper and all-round development of the 
mind, therefore, can take place only when it proceeds 
pari with the education of the physical and spiritual 
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faculties of the child. They constitute an indivisible 
whole, Accotding to this theoty, thetefote, it would be 
a gross fallacy to suppose that they can be developed 
piecemeal or independently of one another. 

The baneful effects of absence of proper co-ordina- 
tion and harmony among the various faculties of body, 
mind and soul respectively are obvious. They are all 
around us; only we have lost perception of them owing 
to our present perverse associations. Take the case of 
our village folk. From there mind and soul, they have 
sunk to the level of the beast. Life to them is a sorry 
bungle which they muddle through anyhow. On the 
other hand, what goes by the name of education in our 
schools and colleges in the cities to-day is iu reality 
only intellectual dissipation. Intellectual training is there 
looked upon as sonaething altogether unrelated to manual 
or physical work. But since the body must have some 
sort of physical exercise to keep it in health, they vaioly 
try to attain that end by means of an artificial and other- 
wise barren system of physical culture which would be 
ridiculous beyond words if the result was not so tragic. 
The young man who emerges from this system can in 
no way <x>m>ete in physical endurance with an ordinary 
labourer. The slightest physical exertion gives him 
headache; a mild exposure to the sun is enough to cause 
him giddiness. And, what is more, all this is looked 
upon as quite ‘natural.’ As for the faculties of the heart, 
th^ are simply allowed to run to seed or to grow anyhow 
in a wild, undisciplined manner. The result is moral 
and roMtual anarchy. And it is regarded as something 

As against this, take the case of a child in whom the 
creation o£ ,the heart is attended to from the very begin- 
i^g. Supposing he is set to some useful occupation 
&e spinnmg, carpentry, agriculture, etc., for his educa- 
tion,^ and in that connection is given a thorough compre- 
hensive knowledge relating to the th©>ry of the various 
c^pmticMas that he is to perform and the use and construe- 
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tion of the tools that he would be wieldiag. He would 
not only; develop a fine, healthy body but also a sound, 
vigorous intellect that is not merely academic but is firmly 
rooted in and is tested from day to day by experience. 
His intellectual education would include a knowledge of 
mathematics and the various sciences that are useful for 
an intelligent and efficient exercise of his avocation. If 
to this is added literature, by way of recreation, it would 
give him a perfect well-balanced, alround education in 
which the intellect, body and the spirit have all full play 
and develop together into a natur^, harmonious whole. 
Man is neither mere intellect, nor the gross animal body, 
nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and harmonious 
combination of all the three is required for the making of 
the whole man and constitutes the true economics of edu- 
cation. To say that this kind of education can only be 

f iven after we have attained our independence would, 
am afraid, be like putting the cart before the horse. The 
advent of independence would be incredibly hastened 
if we could educate millions of our people through an in- 
telligent exercise of their respective vocations like this, 
and teach them that they live for the common good of all./ 


ADVICE TO STUDENTS 



out rulers are doing what in our opinion is wrong, and 

if we feel it our duty to let them hear our voice even Aough 
it may be considered sedition, I urge you to speak sedition— 
but «.ypur,.peril, you must be prepared to suffer the conse- 
quences.” 

Gandhiji delivered the jollowing speech at the Y.M.C.A. 
in reply to the Madras Students’ address, the Hon’ hie Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri presiding-. 

Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends, 

Madras has well-nigh exhausted the English voca,bulary 
in using adjectives of virtue with reference to my wife and 
myself and, if I may be called upon to give an opinion as 
to where I have been smothered with kindness, love and 
attention, I would have to say; it is Madras. {Applause). 
But as I have said so often, I believed it of Madras. So 
it is no wonder to me that you are lavishing all these kind- 
nesses with unparalleled generosity, and now the worAy 
President of the Servants of India Society — ^under which 
society I am going through a period of probation — has, 
if I may say so, capped it all. Am I worthy of these things ? 
My answer from the innermost recesses of my heart is an 
emphatic ‘No’. But I have come to India to become 
worthy of every adjective that you may use, and all my 
life will certainly be dedicated to prove worthy of them 
if I am to be a worthy servant. 

And so it is that you have sung that beautiful national 
sopg, on hearing which aU of us sprang to our feet. The 
poet has lavished all the adjectives that he possibly could 
to describe Mother India. He desaibes Mother India 
as sweet-smiling, sweet-speaking, ficagrant, all-powerful, 
all ^jod, truthful, land flowing with milk and honey, land 
having ripe fields, fruits and graim, and iohabited by a 
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race of men of whom we have only a picture in the great 
Golden Age. He pictures to us a land which shall emlsrace 
in its possession the ’vhole of the world, the whole of hu- 
manity by the might or right not of physical power but 
of soul-power. Can we sing that hymn ? I ask myself: 
‘Can I, by any right, spring to my feet when I listen to 
that song ?’ The poet no doubt gave us a picture for our 
realisation, the words of which simply remain prophetic, 
and it is for you, the hope of India, to realise ever}’' word 
that the poet has said in describing this Motherland of ours. 
To-day I feel that these adjectives are very largely misplac- 
ed in his description of the Motherland, and it is for you 
and for me to make good the claim that the poet has ad- 
vanced on behalf of his Motherland. 

You, the students of IMadras as well as the students 
all over India — are you receiving an education which will 
make you -worthy to realise that ideal and which will draw 
the best out of you, or is it an education which has become 
a factory for making Government employees or clerks in 
commercial offices ? Is the goal of the education that you 
are receiving that of mere employment, whether in the 
Government departments or other departments ? If 
that be the goal of your education, if that is the goal that 
you have set before yourselves, I feel and I fear that the 
vision which the poet pictured for himself is far from 
being realised. As you have heard me say perhaps, or as 
you have read, I am and I have been a determined oppo- 
nent of modern civilization, I want you to turn your eyes 
to-day upon what is going on in Europe, and if you have 
come to the conclusion that Europe is to^ay groaning under 
the heels of the modern civilization, then you and your 
elders will have to think twice before you can emulate 
that civilization in our Motherland. But I have been told: 
‘How can we help it, seeing that out rulers bring that 
culture to our Motherland,’ Do not make any mistake 
about it at all. I do not for one moment believe that it is 
for any rulers to bring that culture to you unless you are 
prepared to accept it, and if it be that the rulers bring 
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that cultute before us, I think that we have forces within 
ourselves to enable us to reject that culture without having 
to reject the rulers themselves. {Applause). I have said 
on many a platform that the British race is with us. I 
decline to go into the reasons why that race is with us, 
but I do believe that it is possible for India, if she would 
but live up to the traditions of the sages of whom you have 
heard from our worthy President, to transmit a message 
through this great race, a message not of physical might but 
a message of love. And, then, it will be your privilege to 
conquer the conquerors not by shedding blood but by sheer 
force of spiritual predominance. When I consider what is 
going on to-day in India, I think it is necessary for us to say 
what our opinion is in connection with the political assas- 
sinations and politick dacoities. I feel that these are purely 
a foreign importation which cannot take root in this land. 
But you, the student world, have to beware lest mentally or 
mot^y you give one thought of approval to this kind of 
terrorism. I, as a passive resister, will give you another 
thing very substantial for it. Terrorise yourself; search 
within; by all means resist tyranny wherever you find it; 
by all means resist encroachment upon your liberty, but 
not by shedding the blood of the tyrant. This is not what 
is taught by out religion. Our religion is based upon 
ahimsa, which in its active form is nothing but love, love 
not only to your neighbours, not only to your friends, but 
love even to those who may be your enemies. 

One word more in connection with the same thing. 
I think that if we were to practise truth, to practise ahima, 
we must immediately see foat we also practise fearlessness. 
If pur rulers are doing what in our opinion is wrong, and 
if We feel it our duty to let them hear our advice even 
though it may be considered sedition, I urge you to speak 
sedition — but at your peril, you must be prepared to suffer 
the consequences, Ao4 when you are ready to suffer 
die consequences and not hit below t|xe belt, then I think 
you wiU mve made good your tight to have your advice 
heard even by the Government. 
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I ally myself with the British Govemmeflt, because I 
believe that it is possible for me to claim equal partnership 
with every subject of the British Empire. I to-day claim 
that equal partnership. I do not belong to a subject race. 
I do not call myself a member of a subject race. But there 
is this thing: It is not for the British Governors to give 
you: it is for you to take the thing. I w'ant and I can take 
the thi ng. That I want only by discharging my obligations. 
Max Muller has told us — we need not go to Max hluller 
to interpret our own religion— but he says, our religion 
consists of four letters “D-u-t-y”, and not in the five letters 
“R-i-g-h-t”. And, if you believe that all that we want 
can be got from better discharge of our duty, then think 
always of your duty and fighting along those lines; you 
will have no fear of any man, you will fear only God. 
That is the message that my master — if I may say so, your 
master too — hlr. Gokhale has given to us. What is that 
message, then ? It is in the constitution of the Servants 
of India Society and that is the message by which I wish 
to be guided in my life. The message is to spiritualise 
the political life and the political institutions of the country. 
We must immediately set about realising its practice. The 
students cannot be away from polidcs. Politics is as 
essential to them as religion. Polidcs cannot be divorced 
from religion. My views may not be acceptable to you, I 
know. All the same, I can only give you what is stirring 
me to my very depths. On the authority of my experiences 
in South Africa, I claim that your countrymen who had 
not that modern culture but who had that strength of the 
RJshis of old, who have inherited the tapascharya performed 
by the Kishis, without having known a single word of 
^glish literature and without knowing anything whatso- 
ever of the present modern culture, they are able to rise 
to their fuH height. And, what has been possible for the 
uneducated and illiterate countrymen of ours in South 
Africa, is ten times possible for you and for me to-day in 
this sacred land of ours. May that be your privilege and 
may that be my privilege ! (Applause). 
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“Whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great city 
of India, be it in British India or be it in India which is ruled 
by our great Chiefs, I become jealous at once and I say: ‘Oh, 
it is the money that has come from the agriculturists.’” 

The following is the full text of GandhijTs speech delivered 
on the occasion of the opening of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sitj: 

Fiieods, 

I wish to tender my humble apology for the long delay 
that took place before I am able to reach this place. And 
you will readily accept the apology when I tell you that I 
am not responsible for the delay, nor is any human agency 
responsible for it. {Laughter). The fact is that I am like 
an animal on show and my keepers in their over-kindness 
always manage to neglect a necessary chapter in this life 
and that is pure accident. In this case, they did not pro- 
vide for the series of accidents that happened to us — ^to 
me, keepers, and my carriers. Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless eloquence 
of the lady (Mrs. Besant) who has just sat down, pray, do 
not believe that our University has become a finished pro- 
duct and that all the young men who are to come to the 
University that has yet to rise and come into existence, 
have also come and returned from it finished citizens of a 
grot Empire. Do not go away with any such impression, 
and, if you, the student world, to whith my remarks are 
supposed to be addressed this evening, consider for one 
moment that the spiritual life, for which this country is 
noted and for which this country has no rival, can be trans- 
mitted through the lip, pray, believe me you are wrong. 
You will never be abk merely through the lip to give the 
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message that India, I hope, will one day deliver to the world. 
I myself have been “fed up” with speeches and lectures. 
I except the lectures that have been delivered here during 
the last two days from this category, because they were 
necessary. But 1 do venture to suggest to you that we have 
now reached almost the end of our resources in speech- 
making, and it is not enough that our ears are feasted, 
that our eyes are feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts 
have got to be touched and that our hands and feet have 
got to be moved. We have been told during the last 
two days how necessary it is, if we are to retain our hold 
upon the simplicity of Indian character, that our hands and 
feet should move in unison with our hearts. But this is 
only by way of preface. 

I wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation and 
shame for us that I am compelled this evening, under 
the shadow of this great college in this sacred city, to 
address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
me. I know that if I was appointed an examiner to 
examine all those who have been attending during these 
two days this series of lectures, most of those who might 
be examined upon these lectures would fail. And why ? 
Because they have not been touched. I was present at the 
sessions of the great Congress in the month of December. 
There was a much vaster audience, and will you believe 
me when I tell you that the only speeches that touched that 
huge audience in Bombay were the speeches that were 
delivered in Hindustani ? In Bombay, mind you, not in 
Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. But between 
the vernaculars of the Bombay Presidency on the one hand, 
and Hindi on the other, no such great ^viding line exists 
as there does between English and the sister languages of 
India; and the Congress audience was better able to follow 
the speakers in Hindi. I am hoping that this University 
will see to it that the youths who come to it will receive 
their instruction through the medium of their vernaculars. 
Our language is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell 
me that our languages are too poor to express die best 
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thought, then I say that the sooner we are wiped out of 
existence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams 
that English can ever become the national language of 
India? (Cries ^ ‘Never’). Why this handicap on the 
nation ? Just consider for one moment what an unequal 
race our lads have to run with every English lad. I had the 
privilege of a close conversation with some Poona profes- 
sors. They assured me that every Indian youth, because 
he reached his knowledge through the English language, 
lost at least six precious years of life. Multiply that by 
the number of students turned out by our schools and col- 
leges and find out for yourselves how many thousand 
years have been lost to the nation. The charge against 
us is, that we have no initiative. How can we have any 
if we are to devote the precious years of our life to the 
mastery of a foreip tongue ? We fail in this attempt 
also. Was it possible for any speaker yesterday and to-day 
to impress his audience as was possifc for Mr. Higgin- 
botham? It was not the fault of the previous speakers 
that they could not engage the audience. They had more 
than substance enough for us in their addresses^ But 
Aeic addresses could not go home to us. I have heard 
it s^d that after all it is English-educated India which is 
leading and which is doing all the thing for the nation. 
It would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only 
education we receive is English education. Surely, we 
must show sometWng for it. But suppose that we had 
been receiving, duringthepastfiftyyears, education through 
our vernaculars, what should we have to-day ? We should 
have tq-day a free India, we should have our educated men, 
as If thev were foreigners in their own land but speak- 
ing to the heart of the nation; they would be -working 
^ong Ae poorest of the poor, and wlmtever they would 
Mve Mined during the past fifty years would be a heritage 
for the nation, {^pmse). To-day even our wives are 
not the sharers in our best thought. Look at Pmfpsso-r 
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property of the masses ? 

Let us now turn to another subject. 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government, and I have no doubt that the All India Con- 
gress Committee and the hloslem League will do their duty 
and come forreard with some tangible suggestions. But I, 
for one, must frankly confess that I am not so much in- 
terested in what they will be able to produce, as I am 
interested in anything that the student world is going to 
produce or the masses are going to produce. No paper 
contribution will ever give us self-government. No 
amount of speeches will ever make us fit for self-govern- 
ment. It is only our conduct that will fit us for it. {Ap- 
plause). And how are we tr}dng to govern ourselves ? 
I want to think audibly this evening. I do not want to 
make a speech, and if you find me this evening speaking 
without reserv'C, pray, consider that you are only sharing 
the thoughts of a man who allows himself to think 
audibly, and if you think that I seem to transgress the 
limits that courtesy imposes upon me, pardon me for 
the liberty I may be taking. I visited the Viswanath 
Temple Mst evening, and as I was walking through those 
lanes, these were the thoughts that touched^ me. If 
a stranger dropped from above on to this great • 
Temple and he had to consider what we as Hindus 
were, would he not be justified in condemning us? Is 
not this great Temple a reflection of our own character ? 
I speak feelingly as a Hindu. Is it right that the lanes of 
our sacred Temple should be as dirty as they are ? The 
houses round about are built anyhow. The lanes are tor- 
tuous and narrow. If even our temples are not models 
of roominess and cleanliness, what can our_ self-govern- 
ment be ? Shall our temples be abodes of holiness, cleanli- 
ness and peace as soon as the English have retired from In- 
dia, either of their own pleasure or by compulsion, bag and 

I eatkely agree with the President of the Congress 
that before we think of self-government, we shall have to 
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do the necessary plodding. In every city there are two 
divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. The city 
mostly is a stinking den. But we are a people unused 
to city life. But if we want city life, we cannot reproduce 
the easy going hamlet life. It is not comforting to 
think that people walk about the streets of Indian Bombay 
under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the storeyed build- 
ings spitting upon them, I do a great deal of railway 
travelling. I observe the dfficulty of third class passen- 
gers. But the Railway Administration is by no means 
to blame for all their hard lot. We do not know the 
elementary laws of cleanliness. We spit anywhere on 
the carriage floor, irrespective of the thought that it is 
often used as sleeping space. We do not trouble ourselves 
as to how we use it; the result is indescribable filth in the 
compartment. The so-called better class passengers 
over-awe their less fortunate brethren. Among them 
I have seen the student world also. Sometimes they be- 
have no better. They can speak English and they have 
worn Norfolk Jackets and, merefore, claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 
I have turned the search-light all over, and as you have given 
me the privilege of speafing to you, I am laying my heart 
bare. Surely, we must set these things right in our pro- 
gress towards self-government. I now introduce you 
to another scene. His Highness the Maharajah, who pre- 
sided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke about the 
poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon 
it. But what did we witness in the great pandal in which 
the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy. 
Qatainij a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewel- 
kry which made a splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest 
Jey^ec who chose to come from Paris. I compare 
with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of the 
poor,- And, I feel Eke saying to these noblemen; ‘There 
IS no salvation for India umess you strip yourselves of 
this jewdObcy and hold it in trust for your countrymen 
in India.* bt^ and at)tlauss\ I am sure it is nnt 
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desire of the King-Emperor or Lord Hardinge that, in 
order to show the truest loyaltf to our King-Emperor, 
it is necessary for us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and 
to appear bedecked from top to toe. I would undertake, 
at the peril of my life, to bring to you a message from King 
George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. Sir, 
whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great city 
of India, be it in British India or be it in India which is 
ruled by our great Chiefs, I become jealous at once and 
I say: ‘Oh, it is the money that has come from the 
agriculturists’. Over 75 per cent of the jpopulation are 
agriculturists, and Mr. Higginbotham told us last night 
in his own felicitous language that they are the men 
who grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But 
there cannot be much spirit of self-government about us 
if we take away or allow others to take away from them 
almost the whole of the results of their labour. Out 
salvation can only coma,through the farmer. Neither the 
lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going 
to secure it. 

Now, last but not the least, it is rhy bounden duty to 
refer to what agitated our minds during these two or three 
days. All of us have had many anxious moments while 
the Viceroy was going through the streets of Benares. 
There were detectives stationed in many places. We 
were horrified. We asked ourselves: ‘Why this distrust? 
Is it not better that even Lord Hardinge should die than 
live a living death?* But a representative of a mighty 
Sovereign may not. He might find it necessary even to 
live a living death. But why was it necessary to impose 
these detectives on us? We may foam, we may fret, 
we may resent, but let us not forget that India of to-day in 
her impatience has produced an army of anarchists. I 
myself am an anarchist, but of another type. But there 
is a class of anarchists amongst us, and h I was able to 
reach this class, I would say to them that their anarchism 
has no room in India, if India is to conquer the conqueror. 
It is a sign of fear- If we trust and rea| God, we shall 
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have to fear no one, not Maharajahs, not Viceroys, not 
the detectives, not even King George. I honour the anar- 
chist for his love of the country. I honour him for his 
bravery in being willing to die for his country; but I ask 
him: ‘Is killin g honourable? Is the dagger of an assassin 
a fit precursor of an honourable death?’ I deny it. There 
is no warrant for such methods in any scriptures. If I 
found it necessary for the salvation of India that the Eng- 
lish should retire, that they should be driven out, I would 
not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, and 
I hope I would be prepared to die in defence of that belief. 
That would, in my opinion, be an honourable death. The 
bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to come out 
into the open, and when caught pays the penalty of mis- 
directed zeal. I have been told: ‘Had we not done this. 


I have been told: ‘Had we not done this, 
had some people not thrown bombs, we should never 
have gained what we have got with reference to the Parti- 
tion Movement.’ (Mrs. Besant: Please stop if). This 
was what I said in Bengal when Mr. Lyon presided at 
the meeting. I think what I am saying is necessary. If 
I am told to stop I shall obey. (Turning to the Chairman) 
I await your orders. If you consider that by my speaking 
as I am, I am not serving the country and the Empire, 
I shaE certainly stop. (Cries of ‘'Go (?«”). (Jhe Chairman'. 
Please explain jour object). I am explaining my object. I 
am simply (Another interruption). My friends, please 
do not resent this mterruption. If Mrs. Besant this even- 
ing suggests that I should stop, she does so because she 
loves India so weE, and she considers that I am erring 
in thinking audibly before you, young men. But even 
so,. I simply say tim that I want to purge India of the 'at- 
mottphere of smpidoa on either side; if we are to reach 
out goal, we should have an empire which is to be based 
upon mutual tove and mutual trust. Is it not better that 
we talk under the shsdow of this coEege than that we 
should, be talking kce^nsibly in our homes? I consider 
that it is much betto that we talk these things openly. 
I have done so with exceEent results before now. I 
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kuow that there is nothing that the students are not dis- 
cussing. There is nothing that the students do not know. 
I am, therefore, turning the search-light towards ourselves. 
I hold the name of my country so dear to me that I ex- 
change these thoughts wdth you, and submit to you that 
there is no reason for anarchism in India. Let us frankly 
and openly say whatever we want to say to our rulers and 
face the consequences, if what we have to say does not 
please them. But letus not abuse. I was talking the other 
day to a member of the much-abused Qvil Service. I 
have not very much in common with the members of that 
Service, but I could not help admiring the manner in which 
he was speaking to me. He said: ‘Mr, Gandhi, do you 
for one moment suppose that all we. Civil Servants, are 
a bad lot, that we want to oppress the people whom 
we have come to govern?’ ‘No’, I said. ‘Then, if you 
get an opportunity put in a word for the much-abused 
Qvil Service?’ And, I am here to put in that word. Yes; 
many members of the Indian Civil Service are most deci- 
dedly over-bearing; they are tyrannical, at times thought- 
less. Many other adjectives may be used. I grant all 
these things and I grant also that, after having lived in 
India for a certain number of years, some of them become 
somewhat degraded. But what doe« that signify? They 
were gentlemen before they came here, and if they have 
lost some of the moral fibre, it is a reflection upon our- 
selves. {Cries of “No”). Just think out for yourselves, 
if a man who was good yesterday has become bad after 
having come in contact with me, is he responsible that he 
has deteriorated or am I? The atmosphere of sycophancy 
and falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India 
demoralises them, as it would many of us. It is well to 
take the blame sometimes. If we are to receive self- 
government we shall have to take it. We shall never be 

g ranted self-government. Look at the history of the 
ritish Empire and the British nation; freedom-loving as 
it is, it will not be party to give ffetxiom to a people 
who will not take it themselves. Learn your lessons, if 
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you wish to, from the Boer War. Those who were 
enemies of that empire only a few years ago, have now 
become friends. 

(^4/ thi's point there was an interruption and there was a 
movement on the platform to leave\ the speech, therefore, ended 
here abruptly). 
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“In my humble opinion, fearlessness is the first thing indis- 
pensable before we could achieve anything permanent and 
real. This quality is unattainable without religious cons- 
ciousness. Let us fear God and we shall cease to fear man.” 

Tie following is taken from Gandhiji’s speech at the 
Anniversary of the Gurukulai 

Throughout my travels I have been asked about the 
immediate need of India. And, perhaps, I would not do 
better than repeat this afternoon the answer I have given 
elsewhere. In general terms, a proper religious spirit is 
the greatest and most immediate need. But I know that 
this is too general an answ'er to satisfy anybody. And, 
it is an answer true for all time. What, therefore, I desire 
to say is, that owing to the religious spirit being dormant 
in us, we are living in a state of perpetual fear. We fear 
the temporal as well as the spiritual authority. We dare 
not speak out our minds before our priests and our Pandits. 
We stand in awe of the temporal power. I am sure that 
in so doing we do a disservice to them and us. Neither 
the spiritual teachers nor our political governors could 
possibly desire that we should hide the truth from them. 
Lord Willingdon, speaking to a Bombay audience, has 
been saying recently that he had observed that we hesitated 
to say ‘No* when we really meant it and advised his 
audience to cultivate a fearless spirit. Of course, fearless- 
ness should never mean want of due respect or regard for 
the feelings of others. In my humble opinion, fearless- 
ness is the first thing indispensable before we coiold achieve 
anythong permanent and real. This quality is unattain- 
able without religious consciouness. Let us fear God 
and we shall cease to fear man. If we grasp the fact that 
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there is a divinity within us which witnesses everything 
we think or do and which protects us and guides us along 
the true path, it is clear that we shall cease to have any 
other fear on the face of the earth save the fear of God. : 
Loyalty to the Governor of governors supersedes all other 
loyalty and gives an intelligent basis to the latter. 

And, when we have sufficiently cultivated this spirit 
of fearlessness, we shall see that there is no salvation for 
us without true Smdeshi, not the Swadeshi which can be 
conveniently put off. Swadeshi for me has a deeper mean- 
ing. I would like us to apply it in our religious, political 
and economic life. It is not, therefore, merely confined • 
to wearing on occasion a Swadeshi cloth. That we have 
to do for all time, not out of a spirit of jealousy or revenge, 
but because it is a duty we owe to our dear country. We , , 
commit a breach of the Swadeshi spirit certainly if we ' 
wear foreign made cloth, but we do so also if we adopt :| 
the foreign cut. Surely, the style of our dress has some ^ • 
ojrresTOndence with our environment. In elegance and j 
tastefulness, it is immeasurably superior to the trousers 
and the jacket. An Indian, wearing a shirt flowing over 
his pyjamas with a waist-coat on it without a necktie 
and its flaps hanging loose behind, is not a very graceful 
spectacle. Swadeshi in religion teaches one to measure 
the glorious past and re-enact it in the present generation. ; 
The pandemonium that is going on in Europe shows that i 
modem civilization represents forces of evil and darkness, 
whereas the ancient, Le. Indian civilization, represents in ■ 
its essence the divine force. Modern civilization is 
cMcfly materialistic a£ ours is chiefly spiritual. Modem 
dvilizatiott orajpies iteelf in the investigation of the laws 1 
of sc^er, and employs the human ingenuity in inventing 
or dacovering means of production and weapons of des- 
truction, ours is chkiflf occupied in esploting spiritual 
laws. Our Sbastras lay down rmequivoc^y that a proper 
observance of truth, chkstity, scrupulous regard for aU ' 
life, abstention ficom mveting others’ possessions and re- i 
fiisal to hoard anything but what is necessary for our daily ' 
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wants is indispensable for a right life; that without it a 
knowledge of the divine dementis an impossibility. Our 
civilization tells us with daring certainty Aat a proper and 
perfect cultivation of the quality of abimsa w’’hich, in its 
active form means purest love and pity, brings the whole 
world to our feet. The author of this discovery gives a 
wealth of illustration which carries conviction with it. 

Examine its result in the political life. There is no 
gift so valued by our Shastras as the gift of life. Consider 
what our relations would be with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them. If they could but feel 
that, no matter what we might feel about their acts, we 
would hold their bodies as sacred as our own, there would 
immediately spring up an atmosphere of mutual trust, 
and there wmuld be such franlmess on either side as 
to pave the way for an honourable and just solution of 
many problems that worry us to-day. It should be re- 
membered that in practising ahmsa, there need not be any 
reciprocation though, as a matter of fact, in its final stages 
it commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, and I 
am one of them, that through our civilization we have a 
message to deliver to the world. I tender my loyalty to 
the British Government quite selfishly. I would like to 
use the British race for transmitting this mighty message 
of abimsa to the whole world. But that can only be 
done when we have conquered our so-called conquerors, 
and you, my Arya Samaj friends, are perhaps specially 
elected for mis mission. You claim to examine Our scrip- 
tures critically. You take nothing for granted and you 
claim not to fear to reduce your belief to practice. I do 
not think that there is any room for trifling with or limit- 
ing the doctrine of abimsa. You dare, then, to reduce it 
to practice regardless of immediate consequences which 
would certainly test the strength of your convictions. 
You would not only have produced salvation for India, 
but you would have rendered the noblest service that a 
mm can tender to humanity — a service, moteover, which 
you would rightly assert, the great Swami (Dayanand) 
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I continued my atgument. ‘Supposing our country 
becomes godless in order to enrich itself, exploits other 
people, trafficks in intoxicants, goes to war for the sake 
of extending its trade and resorts to fraud in order to sus- 
tain its power and prestige, how can we be consistenuy 
loyal to God and Country? Must we not forsake Ae 
Country for the sake of God? I suggest, therefore, that 
you should bind yourself to be faithful and^ loyal only 
to God and none else in the same sense and in the same 

breath.’ . , , , 

There were many of his companions who were deeply 

interested in the conversation. Their chief, too, came in. 
I repeated my argument to him and asked him to tax him- 
self and stimulate the inquiring spirit of the grown-up 
young men whom he was guiding. Hardly was the ab- 
sorbing topic exhausted, whendietr^. steamed out of 
tKe station. I felt sorry for the splendid lads and tinder- 
stood better the deep meaning of the movement of Non- 
co-operation. There can be but one universal creed for 
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“I am an aiitumriai leaf on the tree that might fall off at any 
moment; the teachers are the young sprouts that would last 
longer, but fall off at tlieir proper time;' but you, the students, 
arc the branches that would put forth new leaves to replace 
the old ones/^ 


The following is GandhijTs address on the occasion of the 
inauguraikn of the Gujarat National Umversitj, popularly 
known as Gujarat Vidyapitb\ 

I would first request the ladies and gentlemen pre- 
sent here to bless the movement* and wish it success not 
bf mere words but bf deeds, by sending their sons and 
daughters to the institution. India has ever helped such 
institutions financially, progress is never stayed on account 
of lack of financial support. But I do believe that it is 
stayed for lack of men, teachers and organisers. It is 
only a bad workman that quarrels with his tools, and the 
truest is he who gives the best with what he has. I would 
tell the Principal and the Professors that only one principle 
need guide them here. They are to teach lessons of free- 
dom, not by their scholarship but by their sterling charac- 
ter. They are to meet the warring forces of the Govern- 
ment with their divine peaceful forces. We have to nurse 
the seed of freedom into a full-grown tree of Swaraj. 
May God justify my faith in you I I know that I have not 
tlie scholarship which is expected in a Chancellor of a 
University. But I have my faith which has moved me to 
accept it. I am prepared to live and die for this work, 
and I accept this high office only because I know that 
the same feelings actuate you. 

*Noa-co-o|5eration Movement. ' 



Now, I turn to the students, I consider it a sin to 
blame them, because they are one mirror in which the 
present situation is so faithfully reflected. They are simple 
things and easy to read. If they lack in virtue, the fault 
is not theirs but it is that of the parents, teachers and the 
king. How do I find fault with the king? Yatha Praja 
Tatha Pjija (as are the subjects so is the king) is equally 
true as Yatha Raja Tatha Praja (as is the king so are the 
subjects), for a king is a king so long as his authority is 
respected. People are at fault and their drawbacks are 
mirrored in the students and hence we must try to reform 
parents, teachers and kings. Every home is a university 
and the parents are the teachers. The parents in India 
have at present foregone this sacred duty. We have not 
been able to esdmate foreign culture at its ptoper value. 
How can we expect now to rise with that borrowed cul- 
ture? 

We inaugurate this University, not as an educational 
institution, but as a national one. We inaugurate it to 
inculcate character and courage in students, and our fitness 
for Swaraj will be rated by this our success. 

This is not the time for words but for deeds, and I 
have called upon you to contribute your quota to the 
national sacrifice. Now, I address myself to the students. 
I do not regard them as mere students exempt from any 
responsibility, I regard the students who have joined 
.this institution as examples to others and hence ful fi lli n g 
the conditions of teachers to some extent. The_ Mkha- 
vidyalaya is founded on them; without them it' would 
have been an impossibility. They share its responsibility 

unless they realise this, aU the efforts of the teachers 
will not t tfaf fatits «pccted of them. They are to fully 
rc^e this whm thty have left their colleges and joined 
this. Msty God pout into them the strength to discharge 
their duties during this grim struggle, however long it 
las^l 

• This strength of conviction, and not the strength 
in numiser, would make this institution a success and an 
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“Strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. The valiant 
of spirit glory in fighting alone... ...Be you one or many, this 

valour is the only true valour, all else is false.” 

Addressing fix students of the Gujarat Mahavidjalaja 
at Ahmedabad, Gandhiji said'. 

1921 and 1926 — ^What a difference! 

Please do not think that I am striking a melancholy 
note. We are not going back, our country is not going 
back. We have gone five years nearer Swaraj and there can 
be no doubt about it. If some one say that it was very near- 
ly achieved in 1921 and to-day it is far away, no one knows 
how far, do not believe it. Prayerful, well-meaning effort 
never goes in vain, and man’s success lies only in such an 
effort. The result is in His hands. 

Strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. The 
valiant of spirit glory in fighting alone. And you are all 
here to cultivate that valour of the spirit. Be you one or 
many, this valour is the only true valour, all else is false. 
And the valour of the spirit cannot be achieved without 
Sacrifice, Determination, Faith and Humility. 

You have built our Vidyalaya on the foundation of self- 
purification. Non-violent Non-co-operation is one aspect 
of it. The ‘non’ means renunciation of violence and all 
that stands for it /.(?., all Government control. But so long 
as we do not co-operate with our ‘untouchable’ brethren, 
so long as there is no heart-unity between men of different 
faiths, so long as we do not co-operate with the millions 
of our countrymen by according to the spinning wheel 
and Khaddar the sacred place they deserve, the negative 
prefix is entirely negatory. That non-co-operation will 
not be based on abimsa but himsa i.e., hatred. A negative 
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injunction ■without a positive obligation is like body 
without soul, worthy to be consigned to the flames. 
There are 7,000 railway stations for the 7,00,000 villages 
of India. ^e''know only through history the condition 
of villages not within easy reach of railway stations. The 
only loving tie of service that can bind the villagers to 
us is the spinning wheel. Those who have not yet under- 
stood this basic truth are in this institution to no purpose. 
The education is not ‘national’ that takes no count of the 
starving millions of India, and that devises no means for 
their relief. Government contact with the villages ends 
with the collection of revenue. Our contact with them 
begins with their service through the spinning wheel, 
but it does not end there. The spinning wheel is the centre 
of that service. If you spend your nest vacation in some 
far-ofF village in the interior, you will see the truth of my 
remark. You will find the people cheerless and fear- 
stricken. You will find houses in ruins. You will look 
in vain for any sanitary or hygienic conditions. You 
will find the cattle in a miserable way, and yet you will 
see idleness stalking there. The people will teU you of 
the spinning wheel having been in their homes long ago, 
but to-day they will entertain no talk of it or of any other 
cottage industry. They have no hope left in them. They 
live, for they cannot die at will. They will spin only 
if you spin. Even if a hundred out of a population of 
500 in a village spin, you assure them of an additional 
income of Rs. 1800 a year. You can lay the foundation 
of solid reform on this income in every village. It is 
easy I know to say this, but difficult to do. Faith can 
nuke it easy. T am alone, how <un I reach seven hundred 
thousand villages?’ — ^This is the argument that pride whis- 
pers to us. Start with the faith that if you fix yourself 
up in ope single village and succeed, the rest will follow. 
Progress is then assured. The Vidyalaya wants to make 
you workers of the type. If it is a cheerless job, the Vid- 
yalaya is, indeed, cheerless and fit to be deserted. 


AT THE BIHAR VIDYAPITH 



“If observance of truth was a bed of roses, if truth cost one 
nothing and was all happiness and ease, there would be no 
beauty about it. We must adhere to truth even if the heavens 
should fall.” 

The following is the report bj Shri Mahadev Desai of Gan- 
dhijPs Convocation Address delivered to the students of the 
Bfhar Vidyapith: 

Gandhiji’s convocation address was more a long 
heart-to-heart chat than a speech, although it was addres- 
sed not only to the students, but to the public at large. 
But it was a public whom he well might have taken into 
confidence, who understood not only the spoken word, 
but the unspoken language of the heart. It was a talk 
full of colour and passion and replete with autobiographic 


references. 

He hoped at the outset that the Snataks would live 
in their lives the vows they had solemnly taken that day 
and said, as he did at the time of Gujrat Vidyapith Con- 
vocation, that the Vidyapith would have more than justi- 
fied its existence if it turned out even one ideal student 
and one ideal teacher. For, what was the function of these 
institutions? To discover gems, no matter how few, 
‘of the purest ray serene’. And he proceeded to give a 
reminiscence of his South Africa days: 

“I lived in South Africa for 20 years, but never once 
thought of going to see the diamond mines there, partly 
because I was afraid lest as an ‘untouchable’, I should be 
refused admission and insulted. But when Gokhale 
was there, I felt it my duty to show him the chief industry 
of the place. There was no fear of his being insulted. 
So we went to the biggest mine there, and saw scenes 
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which I have not fotgotten. Mountains upon mountains 
of excavated eatth and stone and no diamonds! It was 
after millions were sunk in excavating millions of tons of 
earth and stone tliat a handful of precious stones could be 
discovered. And when Cullinan, the owner, discovered 
the stone named after him — a stone larger than the one 
which adorned the crown of the Czar and the Kohinoor — 
after years of labour and millions of pounds had been 
spent on it, you might imagine his joy. He felt that his 
lifework was done. If we should not grudge to spend 
any amount of labour and capital on a thing, which had 
but an artificial value, how much should we spend on 
excavating jewels from the human mine? Let us work 
away in that spirit.” 

That was an apt simile, apter than Ruskin used when 
he coined that phrase, ‘manufacture of souls’. That 
manufacture is only in God’s power. We human mortals 
have but to discover what is already there hidden by 
God. 

He, then, referred to the positive and negative aspect 
of all non-co-operating institutions. The negative which 
consisted of withdrawal of all connection with Govern- 
ment had been already achieved by the existing institutions. 
When he thought of the number of students and teachers 
that he had called out, he felt not the slightest regret. 
Nor did he feel repentant for the fact that many of these 
had gone back, that many were discontented and unhappy. 
He felt sorry for them, they had his deep sympathy, but 
regret or repentance he had none. 

“These troubles and sorrows are our daily lot, should 
be our daily lot. If observance of truth was a bed of roses, 
if truth cost one nothing and was all happiness and ease, 
there would be no beauty about it. We must adhere to 
truth even if the heavens should fall. What matters it, 
if, by following truth, we were to lose the whole world, 
including even India? We shall be true votaries of truth 
only if we foUow it to death, in the conviction that under 
God we will get back the things we hold dear, including 
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India. I know that a latge number of our teachers and 
professors are restless, a few are starving. That is true 
penance necessary for a proper cleansing of the national 
atmosphere.” 

That was the negative aspect and he was glad it had 
been carried out and a fair share of penance had been 
gone through. But this dual world had a positive aspect 
too, and one which was more difficult is also more perma- 
nent. Where else was it to be fulfilled except in institu- 
tions like the Vidyapith? And he drew a contrast between 
the method of education followed in Europe and that 
followed in India. 

“In Europe the education follows the peculiar genius 
of the people. One thing is taught in three different coun- 
tries in three different ways according to the varying cul- 
ture and genius 'of each. Only we delight in slavishly 
following the English model. The whole objective of 
the present system was to make us faithful imitators of 
the West. There is nothing novel in this, it is but the na- 
tural outcome of out having entrusted our affairs to those 
who never cared to know us. Poor Macaulay! What 
could he do? He sincerely believed that our Sanskrit 
literature was aU superstition and he seriously thought he 
would give us something wholesome in the shape of 
Western culture. Let us not abuse him for having un- 
intentionally worked our ruin. As a result of English being 
the medium of instruction we have lost originality. We 
have become birds without wings. The most we aspire 
to is a clerkship or editorship. One of us may under the 
system be a Lord Sinha, but every one, at best, is designed 
to be part of the huge foreign machine. At Muzaffarpur, 
a boy came and asked me if % going to a national school 
he could one day be a Lat Saheb. I said: ‘No, you can be 
a village Lat, but not a Lord Sinha. Only Lord Birken- 
head can make you that.’ ” 

He referred to the craze for more and more palatial 
buildings raised out of the money of the poor, and raised 
for the purpose of giving an education which was denied 
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to the poor. “I had an occasion to visit the Econo mi c 
Institute at AUahabad. As Prof. Jevons showed me 
over it and I was told that it had cost Rs, 30 lakhs (if my 
memory serves me right), I shuddered. You could not 
raise these palaces but by starving millions. Look at 
New Delhi which tells the same tale. Look at the grand 
improvements in first and second class carriages on rail- 
ways. The whole trend is to think of the privileged 
few and to neglect the poor. If this is not satanic, what 
is it? If I must tell the truth, I can say nothing less. I 
have no quarrel with those who conceived the system. 
They could not do otherwise. How is an elephant 
to think of an ant? As Sir Leppel Griffen once put 
it in his speech as a member of the South African 
Deputation, only the toad under the harrow knows 
where it pinches. The arrangement of our affairs 
is in their hands and with the best will in the world, 
the best of them could not order our affairs as well as 
^we could. For, their’s is a diametrically opposite con- 
ception to ours. They think in the terms of privileged 
few. We must think in the terms of the teeming mil- 
lions.” 

And, that naturally led him on to the Charkha, which 
he said should be the very pivot and centre of all our 
arrangements. 

“Let the Snataks take their degrees, learn anything 
they like, but let it centre round the Charkha, let their eco- 
nomics and their science subserve the purpose of the 
Charkha. ,Do not relegate the Charkha to an old corner. 
The Charkha is the sim of the solar system of our activi- 
ties. Without it, Vidyapiths are Vidyapiths in name. 
Lord Irwin told God’s truth, when he said, that for any 
advancement through tiie Councils we should look to 
the British Parliament. Let us not be angty with him. 
He cannot think but in terms of the Parliament. The 
sun of his system is London, the sun of our system is the 
Charkha. I may be mistaken in this, but, so far as I am 
not convinced of the mistake, I shall treasure it. The 
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Charkha, at any rate, is incapable of harming anybody, 
and without it we, and if I may say so, even the world, 
will go to rack and ruin. We know what Europe has 
been feeling after the War in which lies were propagated 
as the highest religion. The world is weary of the after- 
effects of the War, and even as the Charkha is India’s com- 
forter to-day, it may be the world’s tomorrow, because it 
stands not for the greatest good of the greatest number, 
but for the greatest good of all. Whenever I see an erring 
man, I say to myself; T have also erred’; when I see a lust- 
ful man, I say to myself: ‘So was I once’; and in this way 
I feel kinship with everyone in the world and feel that I 
cannot be happy without the humblest of us being happy. 
It is in this sense that I want you to make the Charkha 
the centre of your studies. Just as Prahlad saw Rama 
ever3rwhere and Tulsidas could see nothing but Rama 
even in the image of Krishna, let aU your learning be direc- 
ted to realising the implications of the Charkha. Our 
science, our carpentry,: our economics should all be uti- 
lised for making the Charkha the prop and mainstay of 
our poorest. I know in Gujarat Vidyapith we have not 
yet succeeded in doing it, you are not doing it. I am 
not saying this in a spirit of complaint. I am simply 
pouring out the agony of my heart. May you all under- 
stand it!” 


NATIONAL vs. ALIEN EDUCATION 


^^WJaat is literary trai0iGg worth if it cramps and confines us 
at a critical moment in national life ? Knowledge and literary 
training are no recompense for emasculation/^ 

Delivering his address to the students of the Gujarat Vidja- 
pith, Gandhiji said: 

I trust you have given careful thought during your 
A'-acation to the fundamentals recently adopted by the 
Vidyapith. As I have repeatedly said, our strength does 
not lie in numbers. Not that we ignore them, but the 
fewness need cause no worry to us. Our real strength 
lies in a correct understanding, acceptance and practice, 
so far as it is humanly possible, of these fundamentals. 
If the students who have remained lo 3 ''al to the Vidyapith 
live up to its creed, we are sure to achieve through them 
the goal that we have set before us, namely, Swaraj. What 
is needed is sincerity of purpose and fearless pursuit of 
the principles. I want you to put your teachers at ease 
and to assure them that you will be loyal at all hoards 
to the principles for which the Vidyapith stands. Truth 
and Ahimsa constitute the keystone of our arch, and those 
who have no faith in these have no place here. 

''Let us understand some of the obvious distinctions 
between Government institutions and the national. One 
of our students has gone to jail in Bardoli, and many more 
will go. They are the pride of the Vidyapith. Much 
as they may desire to do likewise, can students of Govern- 
ment institutions dare to do so? It is not open to them 
to go to Bardoli and help Vallabbhai, as it is to you. They 
can only giv6 secret sympathy. /What is literary training 
worth n it cramps and confines us at a critical moment 
in national life? Knowledge and literary training are 
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no recompense for emasculation. 

Again, there is a world of difference between our 
method of teaching and theirs. For instance, we may not 
teach English in the way they do. We may give a working 
knowledge of that language, but we may not, without 
committing national suicide, neglect the mother-tongue, 
and make English the vehicle of our thought. Ei this 
national institution we strive to correct the pernicious 
practice. We must learn all our subjects through the Guja- 
rati language. We must enrich it and make it capable 
of expressing all shades of thought and feeling. In no 
other country do we find the state of things we do here. 
We have paid dearly for having all these years learnt 
everything through the medium of the English language. 
We have strayed from the path of duty. 

Then, take the teaching of economics. The present 
system obtaining in Government institutions is vicious. 
Each country has its own economics. German text-books 
are different from the English. Free trade may be Eng- 
land’s salvation. It spells our ruin. We have yet to 
formulate a system of Indian economics. 

The same about history. A Frenchman writing a 
history of India will write in his own way. The English- 
man will write it quite differently. The descriptions of 
battles between the English and the French will differ with 
the writers who have described them. Indian history 
written from original sources by an Indian patriot will 
be different from that written by an English bureaucrat, 
though each may be quite honest. We have grievously 
erred in accepting English estimates of events in our na- 
tional life. Here, therefore, there is a vast field for you 
and your teachers for original research. 

Even otir teaching of a subject like arithmetic will 
also be different. Our teacher of arithmetic frames his 
examples from Indian conditions. He will thus simul- 
taneously with the teaching of arithmetic teach Indian 
geography. 

Then, we are putting a special emphasis on manual 
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and industrial training. Do not make the mistake of 
imagining that this training will dull your wit. It is not 
by making our brains a storehouse for cramming facts that 
our understanding is opened. An intelligent approach 
to an industrial training is often a more valuable aid to the 
intellect than an indifferent reading of literature, / 


AT THE KASHI VIDYAPITH 

'In every great cause, it is not the number of fighters that 
counts, but it is the quality of which they, are made that 
becomes the deciding factor. The greatest men of the world 
have always stood alone.” 

After the Snafaks were administered the oathf^ Gandhiji 
began his Convocation Address bj saying that his faith in national 
education was daily growing and that he fully expected students 
discharged from national institutions to give a good account of 
themselves and find themselves in the forefront in the fight for 
freedom. Proceeding further he said: 

You are doomed to disappointment, if you compare 
your schools or colleges with Government schools or 
colleges. The two are diifferent in kind. You cannot 
command the, palatial buildings^ nor a multiplicity of 


*The oath was in Sanskrit and so was the exhortation. 

Q, What is your duty towards ancestors ? 

A. To banish injustice, helplessness and indigence from among 
mankind and substitute brotherliness, self-respect and truth 
in its place. 

Q. What is your duty towards BJshis'^ 

A. To propagate enlightenment in the place of ignorance, 
righteousness in the place of unrighteousness, altruism and true 
culture in the place of selfishness, and to make spirituality the basis 
of individual and corporate life. 

Q. What is your duty towards the gods ? 

A. To propagate righteousness among mankind, to conserve 
the forces of nature and to utilise them for the service of man 
and to dedicate Charamashram (the final stage of life, or Sannyasd) 
to the devotion of God. 

Q. Will you fulfil these duties ? 

A. With the Effulgence of God as witness, I promise that I shall 
strive my best to fulfil these duties. May my effort be fruitful 
through your blessings and God's grace! 
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highly paid and learned professors and teachers that 
Government institutions, which live upon the people, can 
command. You wiU not have them, even if you had pecu- 
niary resources at your disposal. The aim of Government 
institutions is pre-eminently to turn out clerks and others 
who would assist the alien Government to carry on its 
rule. The aim of national institutions is just the opposite. 
It is to turn out, not clerks and the like, but men deter- 
mined to end the alien rule, cost what it may, and that at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Government institutions 
naturally must be loyal to the alien Government. Na- 
tional institutions can be loyal only to the country. 
Government institutions promise a lucrative career. Na- 
tional institutions promise instead only the barest main- 
tenance for full service. You have just taken an oath to 
discharge a triple debt. Truly as Max Muller reminded 
us, life with us is duty. Duty well done undoubtedly 
carries rights with it, but a man who discharges his obli- 
gations with an eye upon privileges generally discharges 
them indifferently and often fails to attain the rights he 
might have expected, or when he succeeds in gaining them 
they turn out to be burdens. Yours, therefore, is the 
privilege of service only. There can be no rest for you 
till you have played your part in gaining freedom for the 
country. If you will assimilate this fundamental distinc- 
tion between Government educational institutions and 
your own, you will never regret your choice. But I 
know that your fewness worries you often, and some 
of you doubt the wisdom of having given up your old 
institutions and secretly cherish a desire to return to them. 
I suggest to you that in every great cause it is not the 
number of fighters that counts, but it is the quality of 
which they are made that becomes the deciding factor. The 
greatest men of the world have always stood alone. Take 
the great prophets, Zoraster, Buddha, Jesus, Mahomed 
— ^they all stood alone like many others whom I can 
name. But they had living faith in themselves and their 
God, and believing as they did that God was on thek side. 



they never felt lonely. You may recall the occasion when 
pursued by numerous enemies Abu Bakr, who was accom- 
panying the Prophet in his flight, trembled to think of 
their fate and said: ‘Look at the number of the enemies 
that is overtaking us. What shall we two do against these 
heavy odds?’ Without a moment’s reflection, the Prophet 
rebuked his faithful companion by saying: ‘No, Abu Bakr, 
we are three, for God is with us?’ Or, take the invincible 
faith of Vibtiishan and Prahlad. I want you to have that 
same living faith in yourselves and God. 


ACADEmC w. PRACTICAL 


“Modern education tends to turn otir, eyes away from the 
spirit. The possibilities of the spirit force or soul force, 
therefore, do not appeal to us, and our eyes are consequently 
rivetted on the evanescent, transitory, material force.” 

A Student writes: 

“Very often you give replies to your critics which are quite correct 
in the academic sense; they give a sort of temporary satisfaction 
to the mind, but in actual practice leave the riddle as unsolved 
as ever. Take for instance your saying: ‘Only a coward fights 
on the strength of numbers.’ It is all right in the abstract. It 
does, for the time being, bring one a sort of mental re-assurance, 
but of what avail is it in actual practice? You preach your gospel 
of soul force to all and sundry. But do you think that there is 
any chance of your Utopian advice being seriously taken by those 
who have not faith even in the spinning wheel and Khadi? Won’t 
your preaching be like pouring water over a duck’s neck utterly 
fufile?” 

■I certainly hope that my advice about soul force is 
not altogether wasted, though it might seem unavailing 
for the time being. As an English proverb says: ‘Cons- 
tant dropping win ...wear aw;a,y,-a stone’. And, it is my 
faith that what seems Uto pian to the correspondent to-day, 
will be regarded as practical to-morrow. History is replete 
with such instances. If the word ‘soul force’ appears 
a meaningless term to our students to-day, it only shows 
to what an abject plight we ate reduced. For, is it not 
most tragic that things of the spirit, eternal verities, should 
be regarded as Utopian by our youth, and transitory 
make-shifts alone appeal to them as practical? 

We have an ocular demonstration of the futility of 
mere numbers before us every day. What stronger proof 
of the proposition can be needed than that a nation of 
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three hundred million Indians is to-day being ruled by 
less than one lakh Englishmen? The very sight of a 
lion puts to flight a thousand sheep. The reason is plain. 
The sheep are aware of their weakness, the lion of its 
strength. And, the consciousness of strength in the 
latter overpowers the numerical strength of the former. 
By analogy, may we not deduce that ‘soul force’ or ‘spirit 
force’ may not after all be a mere chimera or figment of 
imagination but a substantial reality? 

I do not wish to disparage the strength of numbers. 
It has its use, but only when it is backed by the latent 
spirit force. Millions of ants can kill an elephant by toge- 
ther attacking it in a vulnerable place. Their sense of 
solidarity, consciousness of oneness of spirit in spite of 
the diversity of bodies, in other words, their spirit 
force makes the ants irresistible. Even so, the moment 
we develop a sense of mass unity like the ants, we, too, 
shall become irresistible and shall free ourselves from our 
chains. 

' It is my firm faith that the students of our national 
schools, a mere handful though they may be, if they are 
inspired by a real spirit of sacrifice and service and a living 
faith in their ideals, wiU stand, the country in far greater 
stead than all the students in Government educational 
institutions put together. That quality is more than 
quantity is sound theory because it is true in practice. 
Indeed, I hold that what cannot be proved in practice can- 
not be sound in theory. 

When Galileo declared that the earth was round like 
a ball and turned on its axis, he was ridiculed as a visionary 
and a dreamer, and was greeted with abuse. But to-day 
we know that Galileo was right, and it was his oppon- 
ents, who believed the earth to be stationary and flat like 
a dish, that were living in the cloudland of their ignorance. 

Modern education tends to turn our eyes away 
from the spkit. The possibilities of the spirit force or 
soul force, therefore, do not appeal to us, and our eyes 
are consequently rivetted upon the evanescent, transitory. 
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material force. Surely, this is the very limit of dull 
unimaginativeness. 

But I live in hope and patience. I have an unshak- 
able faith in the correctness of my proposition, a faith that 
is based on my and my companions’ experience. And 
every student, if only he has got the faculty of patient, 
dispassionate research, can experimentally prove this for 
himself: 

1. That mete numbers are useless. 

2. That all force, other than soul force, is transitory and vain. 

It goes without saying, that if the above proposi- 
tions are correct, it should be the constant endeavour of 
every student to atm himself with this matchless weapon 
of spirit force by dint of self-discipline and self-purmca- 
tion. 



MESSAGE OF KHADI AND PURITY 


“If you do not wake up betimes, the immoral wave that is 
fast gathering strength might soon envelop and overwhelm 
you. I cry out to you, therefore, with aU the strength at my 
command Be warned, and flee from the fire before it consumes 
you.” 

his talk to the students of the Benares Hindu University, 
arranged at the instance of Bandit Malaviyaji, Gandhiji delivered 
the simple message of Khaddar and purity as follows: 

“You have had your say novr. No one is Kstening 
to you. Why not stop talking of TkhaddarT — ^That is 
the advice that is being given me in some quarters. But 
why should I stop reciting my favourite mantra when I 
have before me the example of Prahlad of old, refusing to 
give up Bamanama in the teeth of tortures worse than 
death? And, I have not had to go through any tortures 
yet. How can I give up the only message that the condi- 
tion of my country has been whispering to me? Panditji 
has collected and has been stiU collecting lakhs and lakhs 
of rupees for you from Rajas and Maharajas. The money 
apparently comes from these wealthy princes, but in reality 
it comes from the millions of our poor. For, unlike 
Europe, the rich of our land grow rich at the expense of 
our villagers, the bulk of whom have to go without a 
square meal a day. The education that you receive to-day 
is thus paid for by the starving villagers, who will never 
have the chance of such an education. It is your duty to 
refuse to have an education that is not within the reach of 
the poor, but I do not ask that of you to-day. I ask you 
to render just a slight return to the poor by doing a little 
yajna for them. For, he who eats without doing his 
yaina steals his food, says the Gita. The yajna that was 
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teC'Uired of the British civic population during the War was 
fpr each household to grow potatoes in its yard, and for 
each household to do a little simple weaving. The jq/m 
C}£ our age, and for us, is the spinning wheel. Day in and 
day out I have been talking about it, I shall say no more 
to-day. If the message of the poor of India has touched 
your hearts, I want you to raid Kripalani’s 'Khaidar stores 
to-morrow and denude them of all their stock and to empty 
your pockets to-night. Panditji has cultivated the art of 
beggary. I have learnt it from him, and if he specialises 
inlaying the princes under tribute, I have learnt to be 
shameless in emptying the pockets of the poor for the 
benefit of those who are poorer than they. 

Malaviyaji’s one object in begging millions for you, 
in raising these palatial buildings, is to send out to the 
country gems of purest ray, citizens healthy and strong to 
serve their motherland. That purpose will be defeated 
if you allow yourselves to be swept , with the. wind that 
comes to-day from the West — ^the wind of impurity. Not 
that the methods have the general sanction of Europe. 
There are friends in Europe, a very few, who are fighting 
hard to counteract the poisonous tendency. But if you 
do not wake up betimes, the immoral wave that is fast 
gathering strength might soon envelop and overwhelm 
you. I cry out to you, therefore, with aU the strength 
at my command: Be warned, and flee from the fire before 
it consumes you. 

Delivering the same message about two jears later to the 
students of the same University, Gandhiji said’. 

What are you doing to deserve the monumental 
service of the great son of India? He expects you to 
become not literary giants but defenders of Hinduism 
and the country, through expressing true religion in your 
own lives. Remember, that this greatest creation of 
Malaviyaji’s will be judged, not by the magnificence of 
the buildings or the 1,300 acres that they cover, but by 
what you become. If you will express the requisite purity 
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■of character in action, you cannot do it better than through 
the spinning wheel. Of all the myriads of names of God, 
Daridranarajan is the most sacred, inasmuch as it represents 
the untold millions of poor people as distinguished from 
the few rich people. The easiest and the best way of iden- 
tifying yourselves somewhat with these starving millions 
is to spread the message of the spinning wheel in the three- 
fold manner suggested by me. You can spread it by be- 
coming expert spinners, by wearing Kiadi, and by pecuniary 
contributions. Remember, that millions will never have 
access to the facilities that Malaviyaji has provided for 
you. What return will you make to these, your brothers 
and sisters? You may be sure, that when he conceived the 
plan of this University, he had the question in mind, and 
he embarked upon the mission in the hope that you 
would so conduct yourselves as to deserve the training 
given to you. 


AT THE GUJARAT VIDYAPITH 


my mifld golden shackles are far- worse than iron 
oneSj for one easily feels the irksome and galling nature of the 
latter and Is prone to forget the former. If, therefore, India 
must be in chains, I would they were of iron rather than of 
gold or other precious metals.” 

After giving the new Snataks his blessings, Gandhiji said'. 

You will naturally expect me to say something about 
the Independence Resolution passed at the Lahore Cong- 
ress, especially the Civil Disobedience part of it, and you 
will want to know what is going to be your share in the 
struggle. Well, as I have often said here, we rely not on 
numerical strength, but on the strength of character, 
and the Civil Disobedience Resolution was moved more 
because I had faith in a few men sacrificing themselves 
for the cause than in the number of men coming forward 
in response to the call. You know, that the Calcutta 
Resolution pledged us to changing the first article of the 
Congress Constitution and preparing for a programme 
of Civil Disobedience, proyided Dominion Status was 
not forthcoming by the end of 1929. This not having 
been fulfilled, there was nothing for us but to carry out 
the pledge even at the risk of adverse criticism and mis- 
representation. Events, that have happened after the reso- 
lution, have added force to it. Earl Russel has given us 
plainly to understand that India’s Dominion Status is 
something different from what we have always believed 
it to be, vt(., a status allied to that of Canada, New Zealand 
and Australia. These, the noble Earl admits, are virtually 
independent. I never had anything else in mind when 
I talked of Dominion Status for India. What Earl Russel 
says is tantamount to saying that instead of being in the 
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iron chains that India has been in for years, she may now 
have the choice of changing them for golden ones. And 
some of us seem to hug the proposal. We are so very much 
fear-stricken that a severance of the British connection 
means to us violence and chaos. Well, I want to make 
myself clear once more. Votary as I am of non-violence, 
if I was given a choice between being a helpless witness 
to chaos and perpetual slavery, I should unhesitatingly 
say that I would far rather be witness to chaos in India, 

I would far rather be witness to Hindus and Musalmans 
doing one another to death than that I should daily 
witness our gilded slavery. To my mind golden shackles 
are far worse than iron ones, for one easily feels the 
irksome and galling nature of the latter and is prone to 
forget the former. If, therefore, India must be in chains, 

I would they were of iron rather than of gold or other . 
precious metals. 

The spectre of an Afghan invasion is raised in certain 
quartets the moment we talk of independence. Well, I 
don’t mind the invasion when we have severed our 
slavish connection with Britain. But I am an incorrigible 
optimist, and my faith in India winning her freedom by a 
bloodless revolution is unshakable. We have a helmsman 
like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and I do not think we are 
ever going to have a better young man as our President. 
Would that we achieved our goal, whilst he has the reins 
of our affairs in his hands. And I think it is quite possible, 
if you will be true to- your pledge. I would like to see 
the Snataks of this Vidyapith in the front in my campaign 
for Swaraj. I want you to visualise what is coming. You 
have a harder ordeal than going to jail. Robbers, dacoits, 
and murderers also can go to jail, and they make themselves 
thoroughly at home there. But they do not serve the 
country by going to jail. A mere jail-going man does 
not help the country. What I want from you is the pre- 
paredness to offer yourselves willing and pure sacrifices 
in the struggle. There is a lot of violence in the air, and 
you will have to It pmola te yourselves in the flames, if there 
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are violent outbursts when and if I am put into jail. If 
you are true to your pledge of truth and non-violence, 
you will not hide yourselves in your houses whilst 
violence or incendiarism is going, nor will you be active 
participators in it, but you wiU go and rush into the con- 
flagration with a view to extinguishing it. For, surely, 
that will be expected of you. Even the votaries of 
violence will expect that and nothing else from you. Vice 
pays a homage to virtue, and sometimes the way it 
chooses is to expect virtue not to fall from its pedestal, 
even while vice is rampant round about. 

You will be ready, of course, to march to jail, but 
I do not think you will be called upon to go to jail. The 
higher and severer ordeal I have just now pictured to you 
awaits you. I do not know what form Civil Disobe- 
dience is to take, but I am desperately in search of an 
effective formula. 

I am impatient to reach the goal, if we can through 
non-violence and truth. I have infinite patience to wait 
if we cannot reach the goal without the sacrifice of non- 
violence and truth. Both spring from my unshakable 
faith in the supremacy of non-violence and tmth. I know, 
that however long the route may appear, it is in my opinion 
the shortest. 


NOT A POLICY BUT CREED 


“The strength to kill is not essential for self-defence; one ought 
to have the strength to die. When a man is fully ready to die, 
he will not even desire to offer violence. Indeed, I may put it 
down as a self-evident proposition that the desire to kill is in 
inverse proportion to the desire to die.” 

Addressing the National 'Educational Conference at Ahme- 
dabad, convened bj Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, the Principal of the 
Gujarat Mahavidjalya, Gandhiji said'. 

The Vidyapith owes its origin to the Non-co-opera- 
tion Movement, and, as I said some years ago, the object 
of the Vidyapith is the attaininent of Swaraj. All those 
studying in national educational institutions and con- 
nected with them must do all the things that the country 
has to do, and must go through the same discipline as 
the country has to go through for the attainment of Swaraj ^ . 
so that they may be ready to offer themselves willing sacri- 
fices when the time comes. 

Ours is a movement of self-purification. There are 
some who think that morality has nothing to do with 
politics. We do not concern ourselves with the character 
of our leaders. The democracies of Europe and America 
steer clear of any notion of morality having anything to 
do with politics. Bad characters are often great intellects, 
and they can manage certain affairs well enough by the force 
of thek intellect. The private character of some of the 
leading men of the House of Commons will not bear 
examination. We, too, have often carried on our political 
movement in the same fashiok. We did not concern our- 
selves with the morals of the Congress delegates or leaders. 
But in I9ZO, we struck an entirely new departure and we 
declared that since truth and non-violence were the sole 
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means to be employed by the Congress to reach its goal, 
self-purification was necessary even in political life. 

, To-day there is not much open opposition to the idea, 
though there are many who secretly believe that politics 
should have nothing to do with morality. That is why 
our progress is so slow, and in some respects even nil. 1 £ 
we had acted up to our creed of 1920, we should not have 
taken nine years to arrive even at the present stage. If 
Swaraj was not meant to civilise us and to purify and 
stabilise our civilisation, it would be nothing worth. 
The very essence of our civilisation is that we give a 
paramount place to morality in all our affairs, public 
or private. And, as one of the functions of the Vidyapith 
is to civilise us, the battle of Swaraj calls for the greatest 
sacrifice from the national educational institutions. 

I want you all to realise the implications of our creed. 
If you think that truth and non-violence constitute not 
the creed but the policy of the Congress, I do not know 
where I should be. But, if you are convinced that they 
are your personal creed, I need not expatiate on them. 
The very fact that a person belongs to the Vidyapith should 
be sufficient guarantee of his truthfulness and non-violence. 
The first thing, therefore, that this National Educational 
Conference, and those who are attending it, should do is 
to ask themselves whether all their doings have been in 
consonance with that creed. If you have gone about 
your work, following truth and non-violence as a policy, 
there will come a day when you might be tempted to alter 
the policy. For instance, my friends the Ali Brothers 
accepted truth and non-violence as a policy, and they never 
made a secret of it. They always said that they could not 
accept them as a creed. There are many others of their 
way of thinking, and they undoubtedly have their place 
in the service of the country, but for you, students and 
teachers of national educational institutions, that attitude 
will not suffice. You must accept both the principles as 
your creed, and they should be part and parcel of your 
being. If all make of ahtmsay policy, and I remain the 
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only votary of it as a creed, we can make very little pro- 
gress. Let us, therefore, ask ourselves once again, and 
make sure, that we will in no circumstances harbour 
untruth and violence for the attamment of Swaraj. Then, 
everything will be well. 

The constructive programme has sprung out of the 
creed of truth and non-violence. Let us examine every 
item of it. Hindu-Muslim unity will be impossible, so long 
as the Hindu cherishes violence against the Mussalman 
and Mussalman against the Hindu. The Congress resolu- 
tion at Lahore on the communal question was a corollary 
to the creed. The Sikhs wanted bare justice, but the 
resolution, as you will have noticed, has gone further, and 
it is meant not only for the Sikhs but for ail the com- 
munities of India. 

Then, take the removal of untouchability. While 
talking of this question, some think of removing physical 
untouchability, some talk of the removal of the so-called 
untouchables’ disabilities as regards the use of public 
wells, schools, and temples. But you should go much 
further. You should love them even as yourselves, so 
that the moment they see you they might feel that you are 
one of them. Then and then only will you be able to 
have their co-operation in the constructive programme. 

The same is the case with prohibition. Also with 
the Kbadi programme. But, need I talk about it here? 
This work is so concrete and tangible that a man, who 
maintains a regular diary of his day’s work, can give a clear 
account of how much he has added to the national wealth. 
If we had approached the task in that spitit, we should have 
made considerable headway by now. The Foreign Cloth 
Boycott Committee has told us what we have been able 
to achieve even by means of our very little work of last 
year. To my mind it is trifling, but u ail of us had done 
the thing with a will and an active faith, what would have 
been the result? We badly need true and efficient workers. 
But I know that even amongst you there are quite a num- 
ber of men in whom the will and, therefore, the capacity 
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are both lacking. We have to shed our inertia, our want 
of faith, and the capacity will foUow as a matter of course. 

I have told you what to do. I shall tell you now 
something as to what not to do. Literary training, scholar- 
ly research and linguistic pursuits, study of English and 
Sanskrit and fine arts, had better take a back seat. All 
our national schools ought to be converted into factories 
of our national ammunition, vk(., constructive work. 
There are millions of children in India to-day who have to 
go without any education, much less national education 
and the other big things I have mentioned. Why, then, 
can’t we do without them until, at any rate, we have won 
our freedom? 

The Working Committee has appealed to the country 
to enlist members and volunteers. Why should there 
be any other organisation necessary for this work? You 
can all be members and volunteers and take charge of the 
work. Think what the students in Europe did during 
the Great War. Are we prepared to make the sacrifices 
that they made? If deep down in us is the conviction that 
we may not even breathe in peace until we have freedom, 
we will live and move and have our being in carrying 
out the constructive programme. 

Lastly, may I sum up in a word what is expected of 
you? Even as we have to be pure, let us shed the fear of 
death. An Englishman has recently told us that though 
Gandhi may think that India will be none the worse if 
Englishmen left India, he has no doubt that not a rich 
man’s property will be safe and not a virgin wiU be in- 
violate the moment his countrymen leave India. That 
shows what a low opinion he has of us Indians. But 
how can it be otherwise? We are so fear-stricken to-day 
that we have to maintain the services of hired men for 
the defence of our property and our honour. The moment 
we shed the fear of death, we shall escape from this wre- 
tched plight. I expect every maiden studying in the 
Vidyapifh to wake up and muster sufficient moral strength 
to withstand even the touch of a wicked individual. I 
6 
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want you all to shed the fear of death, so that when the 
history of freedom comes to be written, the names of the 
boys and girls of national schools and colleges may be 
mentioned therein as of those who died not doing violence 
but in resisting it, no matter by whom committed. The 
strength to Mil is not essential for self-defence; one ought 
to have the strength to die. When a man is fully ready to 
die, he will not even deske to offer violence. Indeed, I 
may put it down as a self-evident proposition that the 
desire to HU is in inverse proportion to the desire to die. 
And, history is replete with instances of men who, by dying 
with courage anff" compassion on their lips, converted 
the hearts of their violent opponents. 


A PROUD RECORD 


**‘Let tlie proyd record of the Vldyaplth fill the snataks and dik- 
shits vlth pride, that they are the alumni of no less an institution 
than the Gujarat Vidyapith. Let them not be depressed by the 
thought that they are a handful. Though a handful they are like 
the ocean, and though the students of Government institutions 
resemble by their numbers the ocean, they are as unreal as 
mirage/* 

’laying a well-deserved tribute to those students of the Vidja- 
pith who had taken a worthy part in the fight for freedom, Gan- 
dhiji said: 

I am delighted beyond measure to know of the part 
you have played in the great struggle. The Bihar Vidya- 
pith and Kashi Vidyapith also distinguished themselves 
in a like manner. When the history of the fight comes 
to be written, the contribution of our Vidyapiths to the 
struggle will occupy a large space in it. Even the world 
will be proud of your glorious record. When in jail, I 
read something about the students and teachers of the 
Vidyapith, I naturally drew a comparison between Govern- 
ment educational institutions and the national ones, and 
I felt that our programme for boycott of Government 
educational institutions had more than justified itself. 
When I say this, I do not lose sight of the fact that Govern- 
ment schools and colleges are still full of students. There 
is also the more painful fact that students are so eager to 
go to those institutions that they do not hesitate to sign 
the most abject apologies and to pay fines to get admission 
to them. I have known circulars by heads or directors 
of the educational department that those who may have 
directly or indirectly taken part in the struggle, or who 
may have gone to jail, may not be re-admitted until after 
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the pteviom sanction of these heads. What is one to say 
of those heads and of those directors of education? I wonder 
if you know anything about the Government’s attitude 
with regard to the Hindu University. It would have lost 
its grant but for the fearlessness and the readiness for sacri- 
fice of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. But even if the 
grant had been forfeited, Malaviyaji would not have shed 
a single tear. He was determined that the University 
should rather go without the grant than that any teacher 
or student who served the country be penalised for his 
service. 

Let the proud record of the Vidyapith fiU the snataks 
and dikshits with pride, that they are the alumni of no less 
an institution than the Gujarat Vidyapith. Let them not 
feel that they had joined the institution through sheer 
helplessness. Let them be not depressed by the thought 
that they are a handful. Though a handful they are like 
the ocean, and though the students of Government insti- 
tutions resemble by their numbers the ocean, they are as 
unreal as mirage. For, the education that they receive and 
the life they are taught to live, cannot give them the vital 
energy to win Swaraj-, whereas, an institution like the 
Vidyapith can do so in a large measure, as one can see from 
the last year’s record. Let Qiose who have helped to main- 
tain the Vidyapith realise that their money has been spent 
to noble purpose and that it has come back to them with 
compound interest. Let them study the Registrar’s re- 
port and see if any institution in India can boast of a 
prouder record. I invite their attention to Kaka Saheb’s 
appeal for funds, and trust that the money needed will be 
paid up automatically. 

I want you to study the Vidyapith accounts. You 
will see that strict economy has been maintained. I do 
not think anyone can beat me in my passion for guarding 
and expending public money like a miser. The reason 
is obvious. Public money belongs to the poor public of 
India than whom there is none poorer on earth. That 
is why I asked the Sardar to make drastic cuts ki the next 
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year’s budget for Gujarat. I am hoping that the provi- 
sional settlement* may lead on to permanent peace, and 
I shall leave no stone unturned to achieve it. But man is 
often powerless before Nature. I, at any rate, cannot strive 
with Nature, and Nature seems for the time being to be 
against us. And, if God wills that there should be no 
peace, you may be sure that the next struggle wiU be fiercer 
than the last and will engulf us all. And it may have to 
be fought without any resources. Gujarat may be always 
ready to contribute funds, but even the resources of Guja- 
rat are not inexhaustible. Let us, therefore, think twice 
before we expend a pie and curtail our expenditure in all 
directions. 1 have often wondered where we get all 
our cars from, and whether we need them really. I 
know I often use motor car, but let no one follow my 
bad example. Let the snataks and the dikshifs of the Vidya- 
pith make a point of going out to the villages on foot 
whenever possible. Let us be worthy of Swaraj when it 
comes. Let us remember that we have 20 points now 
instead of ii which contain the quintessence of Swaraj, 
and let me tell you that it was not I who fixed the maximum 
salary of the Swaraj Viceroy at Rs. 500, but Pandit Jawa- 
harlal. He has given his thought to the problem and he 
has deliberately fixed that amount. And if that is to be 
the salary of the Viceroy, what is to be the remuneration 
of an ordinary worker? Let us keep that ideal in mind 
and cut our coat according to our cloth. The Govern- 
ment of to-day collects taxes by force, and recovers revenue 
at the point of the bayonet. In Swaraj, we shall not be 
able to do so; we will have numerous Garhwalis to refuse 
to use arms against their brethren. Let us, therefore, 
order our affairs in the terms of the poor of the land. Let 
us not go to sleep, now that there is a provisional settle- 
ment. We have to be more wakeful, more cautious, 
more careful, and let us be ready to accoimt for every pie 
that we recive from the public. 


*Gaiidhi-Irwio Pact. 


STUDENTS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 


‘‘Noii“CO“Opemtion means co-operation with all that is best 
in the Indian spirit. We cannot cultivate that taste by being 
in Berlin. It is in India that all our experiments must be 
made."" 

A Student in a national college has written a long let- 
ter of which I give the substance as follows: 

‘"You are aware that in the year 1920, many students all over India 
left Government controlled institutions. Several national insti- 
tutions were started. Some have already gone under. The 
one that I know is a poor affair. It may be called a foreign imita- 
tion under national control minus discipline, of our tea- 

chers do not know the distinction between Khaddar and foreign 
or mill-made cloth. They dress like Sabebs and^ though them- 
selves dressed in foreign cloth, would not mind talking to us about 
Swadeshi. They remind one of drunkards advising others to give 
up liquor. They talk of the spirit of sacrifice and the value of 
joining national institutions, when they send their own sons or 
other relatives to Government controlled schools or colleges. 
In fact, there is very little love lost between them and us. Do 
you wonder at many students having gone back to Government 
institutions? A few of us, however, still remain out. But how 
long can we do so? I would like to prosecute my studies in 
Germany, but my pecuniary circumstances do not allow me to 
do so. Can you not send me to the Berlin or any other European 
University?’" 

'The writer has given me his own full name, and the 
name of the institution, and all other available particulars. 
I have purposely refrained from giving the name of the 
institution and further particulars. For, I do not know 
enough of it, and I could not be party to the specific con- 
demnation of any institution without having studied it. 
Public purpose is sufficiently served by publishing the 
general complaint, so that those institutions, to which 
die complaint may be applicable, may examine themselves 
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and temove all cause of complaint. Thete is no doubt 
that in several national institutions things have not been 
as they should have, and that the professors or teachers 
have not conformed to the elementary requirements of 
the Congress programme, in so far as it is applicable 
to national institutions- Teachers, who themselves do 
not believe in non-violence or truth or non-co-operation, 
cannot impart to their students the spirit of any of these 
things. If they send their children to Government 
schools, they may not expect to enthuse their pupils over 
national institutions. Nor may they expect to infect their 
pupils with love of the charkha or khaddar, if they will not 
spin themselves or wear khaddar. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that aU national institutions do not deserve the 
description that the writer gives of the one to which 
he has belonged. But the point I desire to emphasise 
in connection with this letter is that there should be no 
sorrow felt over one’s sacrifice. That sacrifice which cau- 
ses pain, loses its sacred character and will break down 
under stress. One gives up things that one considers to 
be injurious and, therefore, there should be pleasure atten- 
dant upon the giving up. Whether the substitute is effec- 
tive or not, is a different question altogether. If the substi- 
tute is effective, it is no doubt well, but it is well also 
even if the substitute is ineffective. It must lead to an 
effort to procure a better substitute, but surely not to a 
return to what has been given up after full knowledge and 
experience of its harroful character. This hankering 
after going to Berlin or to some other European 
University, is not a sign of the spirit of Non-co-operation. 
It is on a par with substituting Japanese cloth for the 
English manufacture. We give up English cloth not 
because it is English, but because it robs the poor of their 
hereditary employment and, therefore, makes them poorer 
still. The Japanese substitute robs the poor no less 
than the English cloth. Similarly, we give up Govem- 
rnent institutions because of their harmful character. We 
roay not, therefore, reproduce the same thing under a diffe- 
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tent name and hug to ourselves the belief that we are 
non-co-operators. Non-co-operation means co-operation 
with all that is best in the Indian spirit. ’We cannot 
cultivate that taste by being in Berlin. It is in India that 
all our experiments must be made. Till at least we 
arrive at a complete and effective substitute, the first 
step, it is quite plain, must be the giving up of Govern- 
ment institutions. Those students, therefore, who took 
that step did well if they understood what they are 
doing, i^d only the sacrifice of such students will be 
of increasing benefit to the country as time passes. But 
those who are repenting or are dissatisfied with their own 
mt should certainly have no hesitation in going bach to 
Government institutions. After all, it is a conflict of 
ideals, and if the ideal that Non-co-operation stands for is 
good and is congenial to the Indian soil, it will triumph 
over every conceivable obstacle. 


SACRIFICE 


^^When it is difficult for millions even to make the two ends 
meet, when millions are dying of starvation, it is monstrous to 
think of giving our relatives a costly education.’^ 

I have before me several letters from young men, 
complaining that they have so many family burdens 
that a poor salary they get from pubHc work is totally 
inadequate for their wants. One, therefore, says he must 
give up public work and go to Europe by raising a loan 
or securing a gift and increase his earning capacity; another 
is in search of a paying job; yet another wants a capital 
to start a paying business. Everyone of these young 
men is^ a sound, honest and self-sacrificing worker. But 
a reaction has set in. Family requirements have increased. 
Khadi or national education does not satisfy them. They 
do not desire to be a burden upon public service by asking 
for an increase. But the logical outcome of this attitude 
of mind must mean, if it becomes at all general, either 
stoppage of the public service, which depends upon the 
labours of such men and women, or a general indefinite 
increase which in its turn must bring about the same 
undesirable result. 

It was because this process of multiplication of wants 
out of proportion to our surroundings was discovered to 
going on with increasing velocity, that non-co-opera- 
tion was conceived. And, thus conceived, it was not 
non-co-operation with persons but with an attitude that 
was responsible for the system which had seized us in 
^s serpentihe coil,^ and which was reducing us to dust, 
l^he system has raised the standard of living atnnng us^ 
ite creatures, wholly unwarranted by the general condi- 
tions of the country. And since India did not live upon 
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exploitation of other peoples, the expansion of the 
middle class, who were also the middlemen, meant extinc- 
tion of the lowest strata. Hence, the smallest villages 
were dying out through sheer exhaustion. This was all 
plain to many of us in 1920. The arresting movement 
is yet in its. infancy. Let us not hinder it by any hasty 
action. 

This artificial increase in our wants has been felt more 
severely than it otherwise would have been, because of 
the persistence of the family system which the Western 
method is ill-designed to support. The joint system 
having become wooden, its evils have become accentuated. 
Its sweet graces have disappeared. Thus evil has been 
added to evil. 

Our self-sacrifice must, therefore, be in terms of the 
requirements of the country. The reforms required are 
more from within than from without. A perfect consti- 
tution superimposed upon rotten internal condition will 
be like a whited sepulchre. 

The process of self-purification must, therefore, be 
completed. The spirit of self-sacrifice must be extended. 
Great as the sacrifice has been, it is nothing compared to 
the demands made upon us by the country. We dare 
not support able-bodied members of the family — ^men 
or women — ^who will not work. We may not contribute 
a single pice towards the expenses of conforming to 
meaningless or superstitious customs, such as caste-dinners 
or towards forming expensive marriage connections. 
Every marriage and every death brings an unnecessary 
cruel burden upon the head of the family. We must 
refuse to regard such acts of self-denial as self-sacrifice. 
They are evils to be counteracted with courage and re- 
solution. 

There is too, for us, the inordinately expensive edu- 
cation. When it is difficult for millions even to make the 
two ends meet, when millions are dying of starvation, 
it is monstrous to think of giving our relatives a costly 
education. Expansion of the mind will come from hard 
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expedence, not necessarily in the college or the school- 
room. When some of us deny ourselves and ours the so- 
called higher education, we shall find the true means of 
giving and receiving a really high education. Is there 
not, may there not be, a way of each boy paying for his 
own education? There may be no such way. But there 
is no doubt that when we deny ourselves the way of ex- 
pensive education, seeing that aspiration after higher 
education is a laudable end, we shall find out a way of 
fulfilling it more in accord with our surroundings. The 
golden mle to apply in all such cases is resolutely to 
refuse to have what millions cannot. The ability to refuse 
win not descend upon us all of a sudden. The first thing 
is to cultivate the mental attitude that will not have posses- 
sions or facilities denied to millions, and the next imme- 
diate thing is to re-arrange our lives as fast as possible in 
accordance with that mentality. 

Without a large, very large, army of such self-sacri- 
ficing and determined workers, real progress of the masses 
I hold to be an impossibility. And without that progress 
there is no such thing as Swaraj. Progress towards 
Swaraj will be in exact proportion to the increase in the 
number of workers who will dare to sacrifice their all for 
the cause of the poor. 


INSTITUTIONS BEFORE PARENTS 


“No sacrifice is •worth the name unless it is a joy. Sacrifice 
and a long,.face go ill together. He must be a poor specimen 
of humanity who is in need of sympathy for his sacrifice.” 

During my Bengal tour, I heard the astounding 
statement that the inmates of a public institution claimed 
to prefer the maintenance of their institution to that of 
their parents. This -was said to command my approval. 
If anything I have written in these pages that has 
given any such impression, I apologise to the readers. 
I am not conscious of any such guilt. I owe all I am to 
my parents. I felt towards them as Shravana is said to 
have done towards his parents. So, when I heard the 
statement it was with greatest difficulty that I could curb 
the._ aiig§f that was rising in me. The young man who 
took up the position was hardly serious about it. But 
now-a-days it has become the fashion with some young 
men to adopt the superior attitude and pose as paragons 
of perfection. In my opinion, the maintenance of one’s 
aged and infirm patents is a first charge upon grown-up 
sons. They may not marry if they are not in a position 
to support their parents. They may not take up public 
work till this primary condition is fulfilled. They must 
starve so that their parents may be fed and clothed. What, 
however, young men are not expected to do is to comply 
with the demand of thoughtless or ignorant parents. 
Parents have been known to demand money for things not 
required for sustenance but for false show, or for uncalled- 
for marriage expenses of daughters. In my opinion, it is 
the duty of public workers respectfully to refuse to meet 
such demands. As a matter of fact, I cannot remember 
having met a single deserving case of starvation of public 
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worker. I have found some living in want. I have found a 
few who should get more than they are able to give them- 
selves. But as their work prospers and their worth is 
known, they will not suffer from want. Difficulties and 
trials make a man. They are a sign of healthy growth. 
If every young man found himself in plenty, and never 
knew what it was to go without anything necessary, he 
may be found wanting when the trial comes. Sacrifice 
is |oy. 

It is, therefore, not right to parade one’s sacrifice 
before the public. I was told by several workers that 
they did not mind any sacrifice. On cross-questioning, 
I was told that the sacrifice consisted in living by beg- 
ging, in other words, on donations. I told them that 
there was no sacrifice in living on donations. Many 
public workers did so, but they did not on that account 
claim to have sacrificed anything. Many young men have 
sacrificed lucrative careers. That is certainly to their 
credit. But even there I should respectfully suggest that 
praising can well be overdone. No sacrifice is worth the 
name unless it is a joy. Sacrifice and a long face go ill 
together. Sacrifice is ‘malting sacred*. He must be a poor 
specimen of humanity who is in need of sympathy for his 
sacrifice. Buddha renounced everything because he could 
not help it. To have anything was a torture to him. 
The Lokamanya remained poor because it was painful for 
him to possess riches. Andrews regards the possession 
of even a few rupees a burden, and continually contrives 
to lose them if he gets any. I have often told him that he 
is in need of a care-taker. He listens, he laughs and re- 
peats the same performance without the slightest contri- 
tion. Madar-i-nind is a terrible goddess. She will exact 
the willing, aye, even unwilling sacrifice of many a 
young man and young woman before she deigns to say: 
‘Well done, my children! you are now free.’ We are as 
yet playing at sacrifice. The reality has still to come. 



HERO vs. BLIND WORSHIP 


“I can conceive occasions when implicit obedience, without 

waiting for reasoning out causes, is a necessity But 

occasions for such obedience are, and must be, rare in any well 
ordered society.” 

A teacher writes: 

“There is a small group of boys of our school in who 

have been regularly sending i,ooo yards of self-spun yarn to the 
A.I.S.A. for some months, and they have been doing this little ser- 
vice merely on account of intense love for you. If any one asks 
them the reason for their spinning, they reply: ‘It is Mahatmaji’s li;' 
order. It has got to be obeyed.’ I think such mentality on the 
part of little boys is to be encouraged in every way. Slave men- J 
tality is something quite different from the spirit of hero-worship 
or implicit obedience. These boys are now anxious to get some 
message from you in your own hand-writing for their inspiration. 

I am sure their request will be compHed with.” 

I do not know whethet the mentality betrayed by 
this letter is hero-worship or blind worship. I can con- 
ceive occasions when implicit obedience, without waiting 
for reasoning out causes, is a necessity. It is essentially ! 
the quality of a soldier. And, no nation can make subs- 
tantial progress without the possession of that quality by 
a vast number of its people. But occasions for such obe- 
dience are, and must be, rare in any well-ordered society. 

The worst thing that can happen to boys in school is to ; 
have to render blind obedience to everything that the 
teacher says. On the contrary, if the teachers are to 
stimulate the reasoning faculty of boys and girls under 
their care, they would continuously tax their reason and 
make them think for themselves. Faith only begins where 
, re^<» stG|>s. But there are very fe'w actions in the world 
for which reasonable justification cannot be found. A 
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teacher would not tolerate from his pupils, who were asked 
to account for drinking boiled and filtered water in a loca- 
lity where the quality of well-water was suspected, an 
answer to the effect that such were the orders of a Mahatma. 
And if it be wrong to admit such an answer in the sup- 
posed case, it is surely wrong to approve of the justifica- 
tion for spinning that the boys of the school in question 
have given for their spinning. When I am dislodged from 
my mahatmaship in that school, as I have certainly been 
dislodged in several homes to my knowledge, (for, some 
of my correspondents have been gracious enough to 
inform me of their lost love), I am afraid, the Spinning 
Wheel will be destroyed. -^ Surely, a cause is often greater 
than the man. Certainly, the Spinning Wheel is greater 
than myself. I should be exceedingly sorry to find, when 
the hero-worship of me is destroyed because of some 
fatuous mistakes that I may commit, or because people are 
enraged against me for some cause or other, that the 
good cause of the Spinning Wheel had to suffer. It is, 
therefore, infinitely better that the pupils should reason 
out for themselves all the things that are capable of 
being so treated. The Spinning Wheel is essentially a 
thing for reasoning out. With it, in my opinion, is 
mixed up the well-being of the whole mass of Indian 
humanity. Pupils should, therefore, learn something 
about the deep poverty of the masses. They should 
have an ocular demonstration of some villages that are 
crumbling down to pieces. They should know the popu- 
lation of India; They should know the vast extent of 
this Peninsula, and they should know what it is that all 
the many millions can do to add to their scanty resources. 
They should learn to identify themselves with the poor 
and the down-trodden in the land. They should be taught 
to deny themselves, so far as possible, things that the 
poorest cannot have. Then, they will understand the 
virtue of spinning. It will then survive any shock, in- 
cluding disillusionment about myself. The cause of 
Spinning Wheel is too great and too good to have to rest 
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on mere hero-worship. It lends itself to scientific eco- 
nomic treatment./ 

I know that there is among us a great deal of blind 
hero-worship such as this correspondent has described, and 
I hope that the teachers of national schools will take note i 
of the warning I have uttered and prevent theit pupils from * 
lazily basing their actions upon statements, without 
testing, of men reputed to be great. 



ON THEIR TRIAL 


“The students cannot blow hot and cold. If they will be 
with the people’s cause, they must hold their scholastic career 
subservient to the cause and sacrifice it when it comes in con- 
flict with the interests of the country.” 

What happened to the students during the Rowlatt 
Act agitation is repeating itself now. During those 
precious days, one of them wrote to me that he felt like 
committing suicide because he was rusticated- A student 
now writes: 

“The students of. heard the Mother’s call and responded 

to it. We observed hartal on the 3rd. For this courageous deed 
of ours, we are being fined Rs. a per head. The poor students 
are losing their freeships, half-freeships and scholarships. Please 

write to Mr. the Principal, or advise him through Young 

India. TeU him we are no criminals, we have committed no crime. 
Tell him we listened and responded to the Mother’s call. We saved 
her, to our utmost, from dishonour. Tell him we are no cowards. 
Please come forward to our aid.” 

I cannot foUow the advice to write to the Principal. 
If he is not to lose his ‘job’, I suppose he has to take some 
disciplinary measures. So long as educational institutions 
remain under the patronage of the Government, they 
win be, as they must be, used for the support of the Go- 
vernment, and the students or the teachers who support 
anti-Government popular measures must count the cost 
and take the risk of being dismissed. From the patriot’s 
standpoint, the students did well and bravely in making 
common cause with the people. They would have laid 
themselves open to the charge of want of patriotism, if 
not worse, if they had not responded to the country’s call. 
From. the Government standpoint, they undoubtedly did 
wrong and incurred their severe displeasure. The students 

7 
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cannot blow hot and cold. If they will be with the peo- 
ple’s cause, they must hold theit scholastic career sub- 
servient to the cause, and sacrifice it when it comes in con- 
flict with the interests of the country. I saw this quite 
clearly in 1920, and subsequent experience has confirmed 
the first impression. There is no doubt that the safest 
and the most honourable course for the student world is 
to leave Government schools and colleges at any cost. 
But the next best course for them is to hold themselves 
in readiness, to be thrown out whenever a conflict occurs 
between the Government and the people. If they will 
not be, as they have been elsewhere, leaders themselves 
in the revolt against the Government, they must at least 
become staunch and true followers. Let their facing of 
the consequences be as brave as their response to the na- 
tion’s caU. Let them not humiliate themselves, let them 
not surrender their self-respect in trying to re-enter colleges 
and schools from which they have been dismissed. The 
bravery of their response wiU be counted as bravado, if it 
succumbs on the very first trial. 

I hear that, during the days preceding the hartal, the 
students discarded foreign cloth and very largely patronis- 
ed Xhadi. Let it not be said of them that this was but a 
passing show and that they have, on pressure from without 
or temptation from within, discarded Khadi as quickly 
as they discarded foreign cloth. To me, foreign cloth for 
this country means foreign Government. I wish this was 
accepted as a self-evident proposition. 


BOYCOTT AND STUDENTS 


India, where political consciousness has till recently been 
unfortunately confined in a large measure to the English- 
educated class, their (students’) duty is, inde:d, greater, in 
China and Egypt, it 'was the students who have made the na- 
tional movement possible. They cannot do less in India/’ 

The Principal of a coliege writes: 

^‘The promoters of the boycott movement are dragging the stu- 
dents into their mot^ement. It is obvious that no one will attach 
the slightest value to the part the students play in this political 
propaganda. When the students leave their schools and colleges 
and join any demonstration, they mingle with the rowdies of the 
place and have to be responsible for the outrages of the hadmashs^ 
and often receive the first blows from the policemen’s batons. 
They, besides, incur the displeasure of the school and college 
authorities whose punishment they have to submit to; they further 
disobey their guardians who might refuse to finance them further, 
which jpeli^. their ruin. I can understand youth movements which 
aim at doing such constructive work as teaching the ignorant 
peasants, spreading knowledge of sanitation etc. during holidays; 
but to see them turn against their own parents and teachers, and 
walk along streets in questionable company, and help the breaking 
of law and order, is a sorry spectacle. May I request you to ad- 
vise the politicians not to draw the students from their legitimate 
work to make their demonstration more effective} In fact, they are 
detracting from the value of their demonstration by so doing, 
as it is likely to be easily put down as the work of inconsiderate 
boys, led astray by selfish and foolish agitators. 

am not against their learning modern politics. It will be a good 
thing if the teachers would collect and bring to their notice news- 
paper utterances for and against any pmding question of the day, 
and teach the students to draw their own conclusions. I have 
tried the scheme with success. In fact, no subject is taboo to the 
students, as Bertrand Russell and others advocate students should 
be taught even sex questions. What I am dead aga inst is the stu- 
dents being used as tools for purposes which serve not themselves 
or those who so use them.” 



too TO THE STUDENTS 

The coxtespoiident has written in the hope of my 
condemning the participation by the student world in 
active political work. But I am sorry to have to disappoint 
him. He should have known that in 1920-21 I had not 
an inconsiderable share in drawing students out of their 
schools and colleges, and inducing them to undertake 
political duty carrying with it the risk of imprisonment. 
I think it is their clear duty to take a leading part in 
the political movement of their country. They are 
doing so all the world over. In India, where political 
consciousness has till recently been unfortunately con- 
fined in a large measure to the English-educated class, 
their duty is, indeed, greater. In China and Egypt, it was 
the students who have made the national movement 
possible. They cannot do less in India. 

What the Principal might have urged was the neces- 
sity of students observing the rules of non-violence and 
acquiring control over the rowdies, instead of being con- 
trolled by them. 


DUTY OF RESISTANCE 


“In a country groaning as India is under foreign rule, it is im- 
possible to prevent students from taking part in movements 
for national freedom. All that can be done is to regulate their 
enthusiasm, so as not to interfere with their studies.” 

The strike of nearly seven hundred students of Guja- 
rat College, tyhich has now gone on for over zo days, is 
no longer a matter merely of local importance. A labour 
strike is bad enough, a students’ strike is worse, whether 
it is justly declared or unjustly. It is worse because of the 
consequences it entails in the end, and because of the status 
of the parties. Unlike labourers, students are educated 
and can have no material interest to serve by strikes, and 
unlike employers, heads of educational institutions have 
no interest in conflict with that of the students. Students, 
moreover, are supposed to be embodiments of discipline. 
A strike of students, therefore, produces far-reaching con- 
sequences and can only be justified in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

But, though occasions for students’ strikes in well- 
ordered schools and colleges must be rare, it is not impos- 
sible to conceive such as to warrant strikes on their part. 
Thus, for instance, if a Principal running counter to public 
opinion refuses to recognise a day of universal rejoicing as 
a holiday, ■which both parents and their school or college- 
going children may desire, students •will be justified in 
declaring a strike for that day. Such. occasions will be 
more frequent in India as the students grow more self- 
conscious, and become more alive to a sense of their res- 
ponsibility to the nation. 

In the case of the Gujarat College, I cannot help saying 
that, so far as I have been able to judge, the students l^ve 
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had ample teason for the strike. The facts can be bnefly 
told. The students absented themselves from college 
with the rest of the boys all over India on the Simon 
Boycott Day. The absence was, no doubt, imauthorised. 
Students were technically in the wrong. TBey should 
have at least asked for formal permission before they ab- 
sented themselves. But boys are the same al t e v or 
over. One might as well hope to restram the wmds, as 
hop^to curb the roused enthusiasm of students. 
wal at best, a youthful inascretion. This_ was condoned 
by the Principal after a great deal of negotiation; the boys 
being permitted optionally to appear for their Termind 
Exafeion on a fee of Rs. 3 each, it being understood 
that the majority would appear and that^se who_ md 
not would not be in any way punished. The Principal, 
however, it is alleged, broke his pledge and put up a notice 
moVing it compulsory for the boys to appear tor me 
Terminal Examination upon payment of Rs. 3 each, i his, 
naturally, incensed the boys. They felt, ‘if the salt bseth its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? They, therefor^ 
struck work. The rest is simple. The strike continues, and 
friends and critics alike certify to the great self-restraint 
and correct conduct of the boys. In my opimon, students 
of a college are in duty bound to resist such breach ot 
honour by their Principal, as is alleged against the Principal 
of the Gujarat CoUege. It is impossible to_ tender to a 
teacher that unreserved respect to which he is entitled by 
reason of his honourable calling, when he is found to be 

guilty of breach of honour. 

If the students are resolute, there can be but one end 
to the strike, withdrawal of the offending notice and 
an absolute promise of immunity from any pumstoent to 
the students. Indeed, the most proper thing would be tor 
the Government to appoint another Prmcipal tor the 

^ere is in the Government colleges too much of 
espionage and persecution of boys holdmg pronounced 
political viewSj ot takiag any patt in political gathetings 
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not liked by the Government. It is high time that this 
unwarranted interference was stopped. In a country 
groaning as India is under foreign rule, it is impossible 
to prevent students from taking part in movements for 
national freedom. All that can be done is to regulate their 
enthusiasm, so as not to interfere with their studies. They 
may not become partisans, taking sides with warring parties. 
But they have a right to be left free to hold, and actively 
to advocate, what political opinion they chooscj^* The 
function of educational institutions is to impart education 
to the boys and girls who choose to join them, and there- 
through to help to mould their character, never to inter- 
fere with their political or other non-moral activities 
outside the school-room. 

The question, therefore, raised by the strike of the 
Ahmedabad students, is of first rate importance and they 
deserve the sympathy and support of other scholastic 
institutions and the public in general. Parents are as much 
concerned with the strike, as school-going boys and girls. 
For, the Ahmedabad students have, I understand, acted 
throughout with the approval of thek parents or guar- 
dians. 


STUDENTS’ STRIKE 


“It is my conviction that our schools and colleges, instead of 
making us manly, make us obsequious, timid, indecisive and 
ballasdess. Manliness consists not in bluff, bravado or lord- 
liness. It consists in daring to do the right and facing conse- 
quences, -whether it is in matters social, political or other. 

It consists in deeds, not in words.” 

The strike of the students of the Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, continues with unabated vigour. The stu- 
dents are showing determination, calmness and solidarity 
that are worthy of all praise. They are beginning only 
now to feel their strength. And I venture to think that 
they will feel it still more if they will do some constructive 
work. It is my conviction that our schools and colleges, 
instead of maldng us manly, make us obsequious, timid, 
indecisive and baUastless. Manliness consists not in bluff, 
bravado or lordiness. It consists in daring to do the right 
and' fading consequences, whether it is in matters sodal, 
political or other. It consists in deeds, not in words. 
The students have now before them probably a long time 
of waiting. They must not be disheartened, if events shape 
themselves so. It will then be up to the public to inter- 
vene. It will be up to the student world aU over India 
to vindicate the right which is entirely on the side of the 
students. Those who would study the question in all 
its fulness can secure from Sjt. Mavlankar copies of all 
the relevant papers. The fight of the Ahmedabad students 
is a fight not for their own personal rights; it is a fight for 
the honour of students in general and, therefore, in a sense, 
for national honour. Students who have been fighting 
so pluckily as these are doing, deserve the fullest public 
support. 

And this the students will surely get, if they will engage 
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in some consteuctive national activity. They need not 
confine themselves to the Congtess progtamme, if it does 
not commend itself to them. The chief thing is to de- 
monstrate their capacity for holding together and doing 
independent solid "work. The charge is often brought 
against us that we are good only at omtorical displays 
and fruitless momentary demonstrations, but fail when 
we are called upon to do work that requires cohesion, 
co-operation, grit and unflinching determination. The 
students have a splendid opportunity of falsifying the 
charge. Will they rise to the occasion? 

They may not lose faith on any account whatsoever. 
The college is the nation’s property. If we were not 
demoralised, a foreign Government should never be able 
to hold our property or make it practically criminal for 
students to take part in the nation’s battle for freedom, 
which it should be the duty and privilege of students to 
lead. 


STUDENTS AND CHARACTER 

“The system of education is responsible for of chamcter 

Jo: i. sh^s i«elf. The gm g °ow s „« » 

oninion or assistance, but for the teacners ro 
cause 'sdth the students and lead them to victory. 

A retired Inspector of Schools, Punjab, writes : 

“You might have noticed that there has been a f 

S! ic? on™ of t^s 

ya* »»«« and givo 

rrCm. *0 im. obiecdon .0 

love for their Motherland or *eir jeari^g for Home Me on 

I have already written about the cries in a pr^ious 

but Lent issue of Young Indk. _ I fuUy 
V7ith the Union Jack’ smells of violence. There are severa 
Ither obiectioniie cries that have cQm£nQtO.YO.gi^. One 
who believes in non-violence, even as a poky, m y 
Set those cries. Tkcy do no good and may do h^rm A 
disciolined young man will not utter those cries, it is 
opposel to Satymrat^- ^ fol the second pomt 
SSfbT & wtiter. he-^ has evidently failed to see that 



the authorities are reaping as they have sown. The 
system of education is responsible for the lack of character, 
wherever it shows itself. The remedy now is not to 
seek my opinion or assistance, but for the teachers to 
make common cause with the students and lead them to 
victory. The latter know the tragic history of their own 
nation, they know how the other nations have gained their 
liberty. It is impossible to restrain them from working for 
the freedom of their own country. If they are not properly 
guided in their approach to their goal, they will take 
the means that their unripe and unaided reason will suggest. 
In any event, in so far as I am concerned, I have shown 
the way. If I am responsible for their enthusiasm, I am 
glad. I am trying, too, to guide it in the right direction. 
If they go wrong, in spite of my effort, I cannot be held 
responsible. 

No one can be more grieved than I over the bomb 
outrage at Amritsar, through which an innocent young 
man, Sardar Pratap Singh, who was londoubtedly not the 
target of the bomb-thrower, met his death. These out- 
rages are surely due to the lack of character, to which the 
retired Inspector of Schools has drawn attention. The 
word ‘character’ is, perhaps not the happiest expression. 
Ballast is the right word. If it was the Principal of the 
Khalsa College who was aimed at, the incident is proof of 
a deep-seated disease. There is no bond between the 
teachers and the taught. The teachers of educational 
institutions, whether entirely owned or aided by the Go- 
vernment, naturally feel it incumbent upon them, whether 
they have it in them or not, themselves to profess and 
inculcate in others loyalty to the existiug Government. 
The students have no sense of loyalty in them. They 
have become impatient. Impatience has led to loss of self- 
control, and so their energy feids its vent through dubious 
channels. For me these incidents are no warning to stay 
my hand, but to go on with my programme and gain 
control over or break myself in the attempt to stem 
the surging tide of violence on either side. 



FOUL PLAY 


“A school or a college is a sanctuary where there should be 
nothing that is base or unholy. Schools and colleges are 
factories for the making of character.” 

The -worst feature of the attempted assassination 
of Sir Ernest Hotson, the Acting Governor of the Bombay 
Presidency, was that the act was done by a student of the 
college which had invited His Excellency, when, as its 
honoured guest, he was being shown round the college 
premises. It was as though a host was injuring his guest 
under his o-wn roof. The canon recognised mroughout 
the world is, that the deadliest enemy, when he is under 
one’s roof as a guest, is entitled to protection from all 
harm. The act of the student was, therefore, essentially 
foul play, without a single redeeming feature. 

For the Acting Governor it was a providential es- 
cape, and it was fortunate for India and more so for the 
student world. I tender my congratulations to Sir Ernest 
Hotson, as also to the nation. 

It would be well if the believers in violence will take 
a lesson from this happy tragedy — Chappy, because no 
one has suffered but the assailant. 

Has he suffered, is he suffering, or is he deluding him- 
self with the belief that he is a hero? Let this event be a 
warning for the students. After all, a school or a college 
is a sanctuary where there should be nothing that is base 
or unholy. Schools and colleges are factories for the 
making of character. Parents send their boys and girls 
to them so that they may become good men and women. 
It would be an evil day for the nation, if every student is 
suspected as a would-be assassin capable of any treachery. 

The Bhagat Singh worship has done and is doing 
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incalculable harm to the country. Bhagat Singh’s charac- 
ter, about which I had heard so much from reliable sources, 
the intimate connection I had with the attempts that were 
being made to secure commutation of the death sentence, 
carried me away and identified me with the cautious 
and balanced resolution passed at Karachi. I regret to 
observe that the caution has been thrown to the winds. 
The deed itself is being worshipped as if it was worthy 
of emulation. The result is goondaism degradation, 

wherever this mad worship is being performed. 

The Congress is a power in the l^d, but I warn 
Congressmen that it will soon lose all its charm if they 
betray their trust and encourage the Bhagat Singh cult 
whether in thought, word or deed. If the majority do 
not believe in the Congress policj of non-violence and 
truth, let them have the first article altered. Let us under- 
stand the distinction between policy and creed. _ A policy 
may be changed, a creed cannot. But either is as good 
as the other whilst it is held. Those, therefore,^ who 
hold non-violence only as a policy may not, without 
exposing themselves to the “charge of dishonourable con- 
duct, use the Congress membership as a cover for violence. 
I cannot get rid of the conviction that the greatest obstacle 
to our progress towards Swaraj is our want of faith in our 
policy. Let this fortunate failure of attempted assassina- 
tion open our eyes. 

‘But look at the Governor’s black record. Does 
not the doer himself say he shot because of the Shokpur 
deeds, because he superseded an Indian and became Acting 
Governor?’ — some hasty youths, or even grown-up people, 
will argue. My answer is: We knew aU this when in 
1920 we settled the Congress policy of non-violence and 
truth. There were, within our knowledge at the time, 
deeds much blacker than his worst enemies have imputed 
to Sic Ernest Hotson. The Congress deliberately, and 
after full debate, came to the conclusion in 1920, that the 
answer to the vile and violent deeds of the C^vemment 
was not greater violence on our part, but that it was pro- 



fitable for us to answer violence witli non-vioience, anu 
vileness with truth. The Congress saw further, that the 
worst administrators were not bad inherently, but that 
they were a fruit of the system of which they were willmg 
or unwilling victims. We saw, too, that the system cor- 
rupted even the best from among ourselves. And so 
we evolved a policy of non-violent action that sho^d 
destroy the system. Ten years’ experience has shown that 
the pohcy of non-violence and truth, though followed 
half-heartedly, has answered phenomenally well and that 
we are very near the harbour. The record of Sir Tmest 
Hotson, however bad it may be, is wholly irrelevant and 
can in noway extenuate, much less excuse, the double crime 
of attempted assassination and treachery. The reported 
hostile demonstration by some students has made the 
ugly affair uglier still. I hope, that the students and the. 
tochers throughout India will seriously bestir themselves 
and put the educational house in order. And, in my opi- 
nion, it is the peremptory duty of the forthcoming meeting 
of the All India Congress Committee _ to^ condemn the 
treacherous outrage, and reiterate its policy in unequivocal 

■' tCI-IllS*' '' ' ' ' ' " 

One word to the Government and the administrators. 
Retribution and repression will not do. These violent 
outbreaks are portents. They may judge those who are 
immediately guilty. But they can deal with the disease 
only by dealing with the cause. If they have neither the 
wiU nor the courage to do so, let them leave the rest to the 
nation. It has progressed past repression and retribution. 
It will deal with violence in its own ranks in its own way . 
Any Government action, in excess of the demands of the 
common law, will simply intensify the madness, and make 
the task of believers in non-violence more dfficult than 
it already is. 



STUDENTS AND STRIKES 


Students should have the greatest freedom of expression and 
of opinion. Butg in my opinion^ they may not have freedom of 
action whilst they are studying.’’ 

A college student of Bangalote writes: 

“I have read your article in Harijan* and I request yon to let me 
know your opinion on students taking part in strikes like Anda- 
mans Day, Abattoir Day, etc.” 

Whilst I have pleaded for the removal of restrictions 
on the speech and movements of students, I am not able 
to support political strikes or demonstrations. Students 
should have the greatest freedom of expression and of 
opinion. They may openly sympathise with any political 
party they like. But, in my opinion, they may not have 
freedom of action whilst they are studying. A student 
cannot be an active politician and pursue his studies at the 
same time. It is difficult to draw hard ^d fast lines at 
the time of big national upheavals. Then, they do not 
strike or, if the Word ‘strike’ can be used in such circums- 
tances, it is a wholesale strike; it is a suspension of studies. 
Thus, what may appear to be an exception is not one in 

the article referred tOj Gandhijl wrote as follows : 

^^The students’ minds must not be caged> nor for that matter those 
of the teachers. The teachers can only point to their pupils what 
they or the State considers is the best way. Having done so, they 
have no right to curb their pupils’ thoughts and feelings. This 
does not mean that they are not to be subjected to any discipline. 
No school can be run without it. But discipline has nothing to 
do with artificial restraint upon the students’ all-round growth. 
This is impossible where they are subjected to espionage. The 
fact is that hitherto they have been in an atmosphere subtly anti- 
national where it has not been openly that. The students should 
know that the cultivation of nationalism is not a crime but a virtue’” 





FILTH IN LITERATURE 


“x\n orderly strike on the part of students is the quickest way 
of bringing about the much-needed reform. Such a strike 
would not be boisterous. It would simply consist in the 
students notifying boycott of examinations, which require a 
study of objectionable literature.""' 

A Travancore Headmaster of a high school writes: 

‘^You know the political atmosphere of Travancore is very un- 
happy just at present. Even high school pupils are going on strike 
and picketing others. ■ There is a feeling among . |)up„ils that you 
are in favour of ‘students’ strikes’ and even ‘pt^P^ls’ strikes’. . I 
would like to get a communication addressed to pupils in general 
aboat your opinion on the matter. It wdli clarify the situation.” 

I think I have written often enough against strikes 
by students and pupils, except on the rarest of occasions. I 
hold it to be quite wrong on the part of students and 
pupils to take patt in political demonstrations and party 
politics. Such ferment interferes with serious study and 
unfits students for solid work as future citizens. There 
is one thing, however, for wliich it is the duty of students 
and pupils to strike. I have received a letter from the 
Hon. Secretary, Youths’ Welfare Association, Lahore, 
giving copious specimens of obscene and erotic passages 
from the text-books prescribed by various universities. 
They make sickening reading. Though they are from 
prescribed text-books, I would not soil these columns 
with a reproduction of the extracts. I have never come 
across such filth in all the litetature that I have read. 
The extracts are impartially given both from Sanskrit, 
Persian and Hindi poets. My attention was first drawn 
to such writings by the gitls of Mahik Ashram, Wardha, 
and recently by my daughter-in-law who is studying in 
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the Kanya Gumkul at Dehxadun, Though she is not 
illitetate, she had never come across such obscenity as she 
found in some of her text-books. She appealed to me 
for assistance. I have been moving the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan authorities. But big institutions move slowly. 
Monopolies grow up. Self-interest of authors and publi- 
shers prevents reform. The altar of literature claims 
special incense. My daughter-in-law suggested, and I 
at once fell in with her suggestion, that she would risk 
failure at her examination and omit to learn the obscene 
or erotic passages. This is a mild strike on her part, but 
a quite good and wholly effective one for herself. But 
this is an occasion which not only justifies a strike on the 
part of students and pupils, it is in my opinion their 
duty to rise in revolt against such literature being forced 
on them. 

It is one thing to defend the liberty to read what one 
hkes. But it is a wholly different thing to force on young 
minds acquaintance with literature that cannot but excite 
their animal passions and an unhealthy curiosity about 
things which, in due course and to the extent necessary, 
they are bound to learn. The evil becomes accentuated 
when it comes in the guise of innocent literature, bearing 
the imprimatur of great universities. 

An orderly strike on the part of students is the quick- 
est way of bringing about the much-needed reform. Such a 
strike would not be boisterous. It would simply con- 
sist in the students notifying boycott of examinations, 
which require a study of objectionable literature. It is 
the duty of every pure-minded student to rebel against 
qiascpmty. 

. ^The Association asks me to appeal to the Congress 
Ministers to take such steps as may be possible to remove 
text-books or passages which are objectionable. I gladly 
make the appeal hereby, not only to them but the Educa- 
tion Ministers in aU the provinces. Surely, all are equally 
interested in the healthy growth of the student mind. 




IS IT NON-VIOLENT? 


can iiiidefstand not going to a school for whose teachers I 
have no regard. But I cannot understand disrespect towards ' 
or vilification of my teachers. Such conduct is ungentlemaniy, 
aBd|all ungentiemanliness is violence.’’ 

Below is an extract from a letter from a teacher in the 
Annamalai University: 

""Some time in November last, a group of five or sk students 
organizedly assaulted the Secretary of University Union, a fellow- 
student. Shri Srinivasa Sastri, the Vice-ChanceUor, took a serious 
view of it and punished the leader of the group with expulsion 
from the University, and the rest with suspension till the end of 
this academic year. 

*‘Some sympathizers and friends of these punished students 
wanted to abstain from attending classes and strike work. They 
consulted the other students the next day and tried to persuade 
them also to strike work as a mark of protest. But they could 
not succeed, as the majority of the students felt that the punish- 
ment meted out to the six people was well deserved and so refused 
to join the strikers or show any sympathy for them. 

*The next day, about 20 per cent of the students stayed away 
from the classes; the remaining 80 per cent attended the classes as 
usual. I may add, the strength of this University is about 800. 

**The student who was expelled next came inside the hostel to 
direct the strike. Finding the strike unsuccessful, he adopted 
other methods in the evening, as for example, bodily lying across 
the four main outlets from the hostel, locking some gates of the 
hostel, locking up some of the young boys inside Aeir own rooms 
— especially the junior kids who could be intimidated into obe- 
dience. In this way in the afternoon, the rest of the students were 
prevented from coming outside the hostel gates by fifty or sixty 
people. 

**The authorities, thus finding the gates closed, wanted to make 
an opening in the fencing. But when they started pulling down 
the fence with the help of servants of the University, the strikers 
prevented the other students from passing through the breaches 

attend coEege* They tried removing the picketers bodily but 
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could not succeed. The authorities, finding the situation un- 
manageable, requested the police to remove the expelled student 
from the hostel premises as he was the source of ail the trouble, 
which the police did. This naturally irritated some more of the 
students who began to show sympathy with the strikers. The 
next morning, the strikers found the whole fencing removed from 
the hostel, entered the college premises and picketed by lying 
across the staircase passages and entrances to class rooms. Shri 
Srinivasa Sastri then closed down the University for a long vaca- 
tion of 1 1 months, from November 29th to January i6th. He 
gave a statement to the press, appealing to the students to come 
back from home in a chastened and happier mood for study. 

"•^But the college reopened with renewed activities on the part of 

the strikers who had extra advice during the vacation from 

They went to Rajaji, it appears, but he asked them to obey the 
Vice-Chancellor and declined to interfere. He sent two telegrams 
also to the strikers, through the Vice-Chancellor, appealing to them 
to give up the strike and attend college classes and settle down 
to quiet work. Though on the majority of good students these 
telegrams had a good effect, the strikers remained adamant. 

“The picketing is still going on. It has almost become chronic. 
The strikers are about 55 to 45 in number. They have got about 
50 sympathisers who dare not come into the open and strike with 
them, but from within they create trouble. Every day they come 
in a body and He down in front of entrances to classes, and on the 
stairs leading to classes on the first floor, and thus prevent the 
students from entering the classes. But the teachers shift from 
place to place and hold classes before the picketers can reach there! 
Each hour the venue of the classes in changed. Sometimes, classes 
are held in the open air, so that the picketers cannot block the 
entrance by lying down. On those occasions the strikers disturb 
the classes by shouting, and sometimes by haranguing the students- 
who have assembled to hear lectures of their respective class tea- 
chers. 

^‘Yesterday, there was a new development. The strikers came 
into the classes, rolled on the floor and uttered shouts. Some 
strikers, I heard, began writing on black-boards before the teacher 
could come. If any teachers are known to be meek, some of the 
strikers try to intimidate them also. In fact, they threatened the 
Vice-Chancellor with Violence and bloodshed^ if he did not accede 
to their demands. 

“One other important point I ought to tell you is that the strikers 
get help from some outsiders, employ goondas to enter the Uni- 
versity premises, and disturb the work there. As a matter of fact, 
I saw many such goondas — and people who are not students — 
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waGdericg about in the mrandah, and near the classrooms also. 
Apart from it, the students use abusive language against the Yice- 
Chancellor, 

‘^Now, the point I am driving at is^ this: We have all been feelings 
le, several teachers and a large number of students, that these 
activities are not truthful and non-violent and so are against the 
■ spirit of 

^^1 learn reMabiy that some of the striker students persist in 
calling this non-violent. They say that if Mahatmaji declares this 
to be violent, they will stop these activities.’^ 

The letter is dated 17th February (1939) and addressed 
to Kakasaheb Kalelkar whom the teacher knows intimately. 
The portion not printed by me seeks Kakasaheb’s opinion 
whether the conduct of the students can be called non- 
violent, and deplores the attitude of unruliness which 
has become rampant among so many students in -India, 

The letter gives the names of those who are inciting 
the strikers to persist in their behaviour. On the publi- 
cation of my opinion on the strike, someone, presumably a 
student, sent me an angry telegram saying that the beha- 
viour of the strikers is perfectly non-violent. Assuming 
the correctness of the version reproduced by me, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the attitude of the students 
is essentially violent. Surely, if someone blocks the 
passage to my house, his action is violence just as much 
as if he pushed me bodily from the doorstep. 

If students have a real grievance against their teachers, 
they may have the right to strike and even j)icket their 
school or college, but only to the extent of politely warn- 
ing the unwary from attending their classes. They could 
do so by speaking or by distributing leaflets. But they 
may not obstruct the passage, or use any coercion against 
those who do not want to strike. 

And, the students have struck against whom? Shri 
Srinivasa Sastri is one of India’s best scholars. He had 
become renowned as a teacher before many of the students 
were born or were in their teens. Any university in the 
world will be proud to have him as Vice-Chancellor, 
as well for the greatness of his learning as for the 
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nobility of his character. 

If the writer of the letter to Kakasaheb has given 
an accurate account of the happenings in the Annamalai 
University, Sastriar’s handling of the situation seems 
to me to have been quite correct. In my opinion, the stri- 
kers are harming themselves by their conduct. I belong 
to the old school which believed in reverence for teachers. 
I can understand not going to a school for whose teachers 
I have no regard. But I cannot understand disrespect 
towards or vilification of my teachers. Such conduct 
is ungentlemanly, and all ungentlemanliness is violence. 


STUDENTS AND POLITICAL STRIKES 


“Students can play an effective part in the national struggle, if 
they wiE ’whole-heartedly come under discipline. But if 
they wEl act on their own and fritter,, away their energy in 
making ineffective demonstrations, they will hinder the na- 
tional cause.” 

h a statement, deprecating political strikes by students and 
dissipation of their energy in ineffective demonstrations, Gandhiji 
said: 

I have received several letters from students in Madras 
and the United Provinces regarding their demonstrations 
over Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s arrest and imprisonment 
and the threatened reprisals by the Governments con- 
cerned. The students now desire to have a strike of 
protest and ask for my advice. 

When the whole world hangs its head in shame over 
the imprisonment of one of India’s noblest and bravest 
sons, it is no wonder that the student world in India is 
shaken to its roots. Whilst, therefore, my sympathy is 
wholly with them, I must adhere to the view that the 
students were wrong in their walk-out as a mark of their 
resentment over Jawaharlal Nehru’s imprisonment. The 
Governments of the two provinces are more than wrong 
in their threats of reprisals. .. 

The students will, however, do well not to resort ,| 

to the contemplated strike of protest. If they desir^' my 
advice they should send an authorised representative, 
who is in full possession of the facts of which I have but a 
very superficial knowledge. I shall gladly give guidance 
for what it may be worth. They know how much I would 
value their whole-hearted co-operation in the struggle I 
am endeavouring to lead. In any case, they will spoil 
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their own and damage the national cause by ill-conceived 
and hasty action. 

In another statement, concerning the same subject, Gandbiji 
advised the students as folloa's: 

My attention has been drawn to some paragraphs 
appearing in the Press, purporting to give my opinion 
about the questions agitating the students. I have not 
read all that has appeared in the Press, if only because I 
want to conserve my energy on which, of late, I have been 
obliged to put an unduly heavy strain, hly opinion is 
firm. No provocation should be allowed to justify poli- 
tical strikes by students, unless they have made up their 
minds once for all to abandon their college or school stu- 
dies. Unlike, as in free countries, our educational insti- 
tutions are controlled by the rulers, from whom the nation 
is struggling to free itseE Seif-suppression is, therefore, 
the price the students must pay for receiving the education 
evolved and controlled by the rulers. They cannot have 
the cake and eat it too. If they want the education which 
the schools and the colleges impart, as evidently they do, 
they have to conform to the rules and regulations laid down 
for these institutions. Therefore, unless the heads of the 
institutions consent, there should be no political strikes. 
But I have suggested a way out. Students have ample 
titnp after school and college hours of which they are their 
own masters. They can hold meetings, express their 
sympathy with the national cause in an orderly manner, 
and they can have processions, too, if they like. Those 
who wish to take part in Civil Disobedience and accept 
my leadership can do so after suspending their studies 
for the timp. being, by conforming to the conditions laid 
down for offering Civil Disobedience and after receiving 
my permission. 

Letters being received by me from individual students 
show that they have little faith in my leadership, for they 
have no faith in the constructive programme of which the 
centre and most visible part is Khadi. They do not believe 
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in spinning, and, if my correspondents are to be accepted 
as reliable •witnesses, their belief in non-violence is also 
a doubtful quantity. 

Students can play an effective part in the national 
struggle, if they will whole-heartedly come under discip- 
line. But if they will act on their own and fritter away 
their energy in making ineffective demonstrations, they will 
hinder the national cause. I am glad to be able to testify 
that Congressmen are showing a measure of discipline 
which is an agreeable surprise to me. For, I was not 
prepared for it. Let it not be said of the student world 
that at the eleventh hour, they were found wanting. Let 
them remember that I am asking for greater steadfastness, 
greater courage and greater self-sacrifice than can be devot- 
ed by undisciplined and thoughtless demonstrations. 
The students should also realise that the number of civil 
resisters will always be confined to a few, compared with 
the 350 millions forming the nation. There is no limit 
to the number who should take part in working the cons- 
tructive programme. I regard this the most useful and 
effective part of the movement for independence, without 
which civil resistance wiU cease to be civil and, therefore, 
utterly valueless. 



STUDENTS AND POWER POLITICS 

“Power politics should be unknown to the smdent ’®'orld. 

Immediately they dabble in that class of 

students and will, therefore, fad to^serve the country m 

.■.■.crisis,” : . 

In the course of a letter to the General Secretary^ of the 

All-India Students^ Federation, in reply to the latter s corn^ 

munication to him about the split in the Federation, Gandhiji 
said-. 

I am fighting the conntty’s sttuggle. The county 
includes students as much as the other parts of the body 
politic. I have, however, a special claim upon the sto- 
dents and they upon me, for I regard myself stfilas a stu- 
dent, and also because from the very commpcement or 
my return to India I have been in close touch with them 
and many of them have served the cause of Satyagraha. 

Therefore, even if the whole of the student world were 
to repudiate me for causes, which in their very nature must 
be temporary, I am not going to be deterred from ten- 
dering my advice for fear of rejection. 

Students cannot afford to have party pohtics. They 
may hear all parties, as they read all sorts of books, but 
their business is to assimilate the truth of all and reject 
the balance. That is the only worthy attitude that they 

can take. , i . j ^ 

Power politics should be unknown to the student 

world. Immediately they dabble in that class of work, they 
cease to be students and will, therefore, fail to serve the 

country in its crisis. / , , , -n 

And you, as General Secretary, would be ill-se:^mg 

the cause of the students if you take part in power pohtics. 
All Communists are not bad, as all Congressmen are 



munists, as such. 

Theii philosophy, as they have declated it to me, I 
cannot subscribe to. I have great regard for Dr. AshraFs 
abilities. I have never questioned his love of his countr)', 
but I am positive he will one day be sorry for the wrong 
guidance he is giving to the student world. 

But inasmuch as he is enamoured of his views, as 
I am of mine and we are equally obstinate, I despair of 
convincing him of his error and, therefore, never enter 
into argument with him. And he returns the compli- 
ment by avoiding me. 

But let the students remember that at the present 
moment I am fighting the country’s cause. I am not an 
inexperienced general, but a seasoned soldier of 50 years’ 
standing. 

• Let them, therefore, think 50 times before rejecting 
my advice which is that they must not dabble in strikes 
without reference to me. 

I have never said or suggested that they may never 
resort to strikes. They should not forget my recent 
advice to the Christ Church College students. I do not 
repent of that advice. Let them take full benefit of it. 








STUDENTS’ NOBLE SATYAGRAHA 

“Students hold in their pocket, as it were, the key to socid 
reform and the protection of their religion, just as tliey have m 
their possession the key to Swaraj ^though they iti^-y ^ 
aware of it owing to their negligence or carelessness . 

In lefemng to the universality of Satjagraha, I h^e 
time and again observed in these columns that it is capable 
of application in the social no less than in the pohticai 
field. It may equally be employed against Government, 
society, or one’s own family, father, _ mother, husband or 
wife, as the case may be. For, it is the beauty of l^s 
spiritual weapon that when it is completely free from the 
t^t of himsa, and its use is actuated purely and solely by 
love it may be used with absolute impunity in any connec- 
tion’ and in any circumstances whatever. A 
instance of its use against a social evil was furm^ed by the 
brave and spirited students of Dharma) (in ^eda Dis- 
trict) a few days back. The facts, as gleaned from the 
various communications about the incident received y 

me, were as follows : _ , u i 

A gentleman of Dharmaj, some days back, gave a 
caste dinner in connection with the twelfth day ceremony 
of the death of his mother. It was preceded by a keen 
controversy about the subject among the yomg m^ o 
the place, who shared with a number of oth^ local i^abi- 
tants their strong disHke of this custom. They felt that 
on this occasion something must be done. Accordingly, 
most of them took all or some of the following three 

vow;s: 

1. Not to join their elders at the dinner or otherwise partake 

of the food served on that occasion. ^ . 

2. To observe fast on the day of the dinner as an emphatic pro- 
test against this practice. 
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3. To beat patiently and cheerfully any harsh treatment that 
might be accorded to them by their elders for taking this 
step. 

Ill pursuance of this decision, quite a large number of 

students, including some children of tender age, fasted 
on the day on which the dinner was given and took 
upon themselves the wrath of their so-called elders. Nor 
was the step free from the danger of serious pecuniary 
consequences to the students. The ‘elders’ threatened 
to stop the allowances of their boys, and even to with- 
draw any financial aid that they were giving to local insti- 
tutions, but the boys stood firm. As many as two hund- 
red and eighty-five students thus refused to take part m 
the caste dinner, and most of them fasted. 

I tender my congratulations to these boys and hope 
that everywhere students will take a prominent part in 
effecting social reform. They hold in their pocket, as it 
were, the key to social reform and the protection of their 
religion, just as they have in their possession the key to 
Swaraj — ^though they may not be aware of it owing to their 
negligence or carelessness. But I hope that the example 
set by the students of Dharmaj will awaken them to a 
sense of their power. In my opinion, the true soraddha 
of the deceased lady was pe:&)tmed by these young men 
fasting on that day, wMle those who gave the dinner 
wasted good money and set a bad example to the poor. 
The rich, monied class ought to use their God-given 
wealth for philanthropic purposes. They should understand 
that the poor cannot afford to give caste chnners on 
wedding or on funeral ceremonies. These bad prartices 
have proved to be the ruin of many a poor tma. Iff the 
money that was spent in Dharmaj on the caste dinner 
had been used for helping poor students or poor widows, 
or for Khadi or cow-protection, or the amehor^on or 
the ‘untouchables’, it would have borne fruit and brought 
peace to the departed soul. But as it is, the dinner has 
already been forgotten, it has profited nobody ^d it 
;d pain to the students and the sensible section of the 
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Dhatmai public. , , o it 

Let no one imagine that the SatyagTciha has gone in 
vain, because it did not succeed in preventing the diimer 
in question from taking place. The students themselves 
knew that there was little possibility of their jatjagraba 
producing any immediate tangible result. But we may 
safely take it that if they do not let their vigilance go to 
sleep, no Sethia will again dare to give a post-mortem 
dinner. A chronic and long standing social evil cannot 
be . swept _away at a stroke, it always requires patience 
and perseverance. 

When will the ^elders* of our society learn to recognise 
the signs of the times? How long will they be slaves 
to custom instead of using it as a means for the amehora- 
tion of society and the country? How long wm they 


keep their children divorced from a practical apphcation 
of the knowledge which they are helping them to acq^e. 
When will they rescue their sense of right and wro^ from 
its present state of trance, and wake up and be Mabajans 


in the true sense of the word? 



THE DUTY OF STUDENTS 


“Our students are weighed down with cares and worries 
when they should really be careful for nothing. They hai’e 
simply to receive and to assimilate. They should know only to 
discriminate between what should be received and what re- 
jected”. 


Addressing tise students of the Samaldas College, Bhama- 
gar, Gandhi] i said: 


I have to speak to-day on the dharma or duty of stu- 
dents. That dharma is as easy as it is difficult. Accord- 
ing to Hinduism, the student is a brahmachari, and brahma- 
charaya-ashrama is the student-state. Celibacy is a narrow 
interpretation of brahmacharya. The original meaning is 
the life or the state of a student. That means control 
of the senses. But the whole period of study or acquire- 
ment of knowledge by means of control of the senses 
came to be regarded as brahmacharya-ashrama. This period 
of life necessarily means very much taking and very little 
giving. We are mainly recipients in this state, taking 
whatever we can get from parents, teachers and from the 
world. But the taking, if it carries — as it did — ^no obliga- 
tion of simultaneous repayment, it necessarily carries an 
obligation to repay the whole debt, with compound in- 
terest, at the proper time* That is why Iffindus maintaia 
brahmacharya-ashrama as a matter of religious duty. 

The fife of a brahmachari and a sanyasi are regarded 
as spiritually similar. The brahmachari must needs be a 
sanyasi, if he is to be a brahmachari. For the sanyasi it is 
a matter of choice. The four ashramas of Hinduism have 
now-a-days lost their sacred character and exist, if at all, 
in name. The life of the student brahmachari is poisoned 
at the veQr spmg. Though there is nothing left of the 
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asbramas to-day, wHch we may hold up to the present 
generation as something to learn from and copy, we mav 
still hark back to the ideals that inspired the original 

How can we understand the duty pf students to-day? 
We have fallen so much from the ideak The par^ts 
take the lead in giving the wrong directwn. They teel 
that their children should be educated only in order that 
they may earn wealth and position. Education and know- 
ledge are thus being prostituted and we look m vam for 
the peace, innocence and bHss that the life of student 
ouo-ht to be. Our students are weighed down with cares 
and worries when they should really be careful for no- 
thing. They have simply to receive and to assimilate. 
They should know only to discriminate between what 
should be received and what mjected. It is die duty of 
the teac he r to teach his pupils discrimination. M we 
go on rakin g in indiscriminately, we would be no better 
than machines. We are thinking, knowing beings, and 
wc must in this period distinguish truth from untmth^ 
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having never read them. Similarly, there are many other 
things which a student might do worse than reject. One 
such thing is the craze for earning a career. Only the 
grihastia — householder — ^has to think of it, it is none of 
the brahmachari student’s dharma. He has to acquaint 
himself with the condition of things in his own country, 
try to realise the magnitude of the crisis with which it is 
faced and the work that it requires of him. I dare say 
many amongst you read newspapers. I do not think 
I can ask you to eschew them altogether; but I would 
ask you to eschew everything of ephemeral interest, and 
I can tell you that newspapers afford ribthihg' of permanent 
interest. They offer nothing to help the formation of 
character, and yet I know the craze for newspapers. It 
is pitiable, terrible. I am talking in this strain as I have 
myself made some experiments in education. Out of 
those experiments, I learnt the meaning of education. 
I discovered Satyagraha and Non-conaperation, and launch- 
ed on those new experiments. I assure you I have never 
regretted having tried these last, nor have I undertaken 
them simply with the object of winning political Swaraj. 
I have ventured to place them even before students. For, 
they are innocent. They are to-day summed up in the 
spinning-wheel. First, it was hailed with ridicule; then, 
came scorn; and, presently, it will be received with joy. 
The Congress has adopted it, and I would not hesitate 
to offer it respectfully even to Lord Reading. I would 
not hesitate to do so, as I know that I would lose nothing 
in so doing. The loser would be Lord Reading, if he 
chose to reject it. I did not hesitate to deliver the message 
of the Wheel to the Bishop of Calcutta, when I had the 
honour to make his acquaintance in Delhi. I did the 
same with Colonel Haddock, and when Mrs. Haddock 
sailed for England I presented her with a Khaddar towel 
as a memento, and asked her to carry the message from 
house to house. 

I am not tired of preaching the message of the Wheel 
on all occasions, at all hours, because it is such an innocent 
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daing, and yet so potent of good. It may not be relishing, 
but no health-giving food has the relish of spiqr food^s 
so detrimental to health. And so the Gita in a memorable 
text asks all thinking people to take things of which the 
first taste is bitter, but which are ultimately conducive to 
immortality. Such a thing to-day is the spinning-wheel 
and its product. There is no yagna (sacrifice) greater 
than spinning, calculated to bring peace to the troubled 
spirits, to soothe the distracted student’s mind, to spiritua- 
lise his life. I have to-day no better prescription for the 
country — ^not even the Gayatri - — in this practical age which 
looks for immediate results. Gayatri I would fain offer, 
but I cannot promise immediate result; whilst the thing 
I offer is such as you can take to with God’s name on your 
Kps and expect immediate result. An EngKsh friend 
wrote saying his EngKsh common sense told him that 
spinning-wheel was an exccEent hobby. I said to him: 
‘It may oe a hobby for you, for us it is the Tree of Plenty.’ 
I do not like many Western ways, but there are certatn 
things in them for which I cannot disguise my admira- 
tion. Their ‘hobby* is a thing fuU of meaning. Col. 
Haddock, who was an efficient surgeon and took great 
deKght in his task, did not devote aU his hours to his work. 
Two hours he had set apart for his hobby which was 
gardening, and it was this gardening that lent zest and 
savour to his life. 

I have pleasure, therefore, in placing the spinning- 
wheel before you, even as a hobby if you wKl, in order 
that your life may have zest and savour, in order that you 
may find peace and bKss. It will help you to lead a life 
of hrabwaahatya. Faith is a thing of great moment in the 
student state. There are so many things which you have 

You accept them simply because 
you ®5n feia your teacher. Some propositions in 
C^metry, for instance, were very difficult of comprehen- 
sion for me. 1 took tihem for granted and to-day I, not 
only can understand them, but can lose myself in a study 
of Geometry as easily as I can do in my present work. 
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If you have faith and ply the Wheel, take it from me that 
some day you will admit that what an old man once told 
you about it was literally true. No ■wonder that one 
learned in the lore applied the foUo'wing text from the 
Gita to the spinning-wheel: 

‘In this there is no waste of effort; neither is there any obstacle. 
Even a little practice of this dharma saves a man from calamity.’ 



WHAT STUDENTS CAN DO 


“All our learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not, will avail us nothing, if 
they do not enable us to cultivate absolute purity of heart. The 
end of all knowledge must be building up of character.” 

Addressing the students of Vellore, Gandhiji said: 

At the outset, I would like to express my very deep 
sorrow over the domestic affliction that has befallen your 
Principal. I heard of it as soon as I reached here. I 
appreciate, Mr. Principal, the very courteous considera- 
tion that you have shown, by not merely allowing this 
function to take place under your roof, but also, in spite 
of your overwhelming grief, gracing this function by your 
presence and presiding at it. I ask you to regard me as a 
partner in your grief. 

I thank all me students and others for the address that 
has been presented to me this afternoon and the purse 
for the Khadi Fund. This demonstration of your per- 
sonal affection for me and your identification with the 
poorest of the land does not surprise me now, because it 
has become a common feature wherever I go through- 
out the length and breadth of our beautiful country. 

It has been a matter of the greatest joy to me and 
consolation, in the face of many difficulties, to find that 
the student world throughout India has a warm comer 
for n» in dteir Th® students have lightened my 

burden to a very ^eat extent. But I cannot suppress 
fo>m_ me the feeling that, in spite of this personal 
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You will be called upon, when you are discharged from 
your colleges and schools, to enter upon public life, 
to lead the poor people of this country. I would, there- 
fore, Hke you students to have a sense of responsibility 
and show it in a much more tangible manner. It is a 
remarkable fact, and a regrettable fact, that in the case of 
the vast majority of students, whilst they entertain noble 
impulses during their student days, these disappear when 
they finish their studies. The vast majority of them look 
out for loaves and fishes. Surely, there is something 
wrong in this. There is one reason which is obvious. 
Every educationist, every one who has had anything to 
do with the students, has realised that our educational 
system is faulty. It does not correspond to the require- 
ments of the country, certainly not to the requirements 
of pauper India. There is no correspondence between 
the education that is given and the home life and the 
village life. But that is, I fear, a larger question than 
you and I can deal with in a meeting of this character. 

Taking things as they are, we Mve to consider what 
is possible for the students to do and what more we can 
do in order to serve the country. The answer that has 
come to me and to many, who are eager to see that the 
student world gives a good account of itself, is that the 
students have to search within and look after their per- 
sonal character. Purity of personal life is the one indis- 
pensable condition for builcMng a sound education. And 
nqr meetings with thousands of students and the corres- 
pondence, which I continuously have with the students 
in which they pour out their innermost feelings and take 
me into their confidence, show me quite clearly that there 
is much left to be desired. I am sure that all of you under- 
stand thoroughly what I mean. In our languages there 
is a beautiful word, equivalent for the word student, that 
is, brabmachari. Vidyarthi is a coined word and a poor 
equivalent for brabmachari. And I hope you know what 
the word brabmachari means. It means searcher after 
God, one who conducts himself so as to bring himself 
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nearest to God in the least possible time. And all the 
great religions of the world, however much they may 
differ, are absolutely one on this fundamental, that no man 
or woman with an impure heart can possibly appear be- 
fore the Great White Throne. All our learning or recita- 
tion of the Vedas, correct knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, 
Greek and what not, wfll avail us nothing, if they do not 
enable us to cultivate absolute purity of heart. The 
end of all knowledge must be building up of character. 

An English friend in Shimoga, whom I did not know 
before, came up to me and asked me, why it was, if India 
was really a spiritually advanced country, he did not 
observe in the students a real yearning after knowledge 
of God, why was it that the students, many of them, did 
not even know what the Bhagwad Gita was. I gave, 
what appeared to me, an honest explanation and excuse 
for this discovery of his. But I do not propose to give 
that e:^ianation to you, nor seek to excuse this very great 
and grave defect. The very first earnest request that I 
would make to the students before me here is, that each 
one of you should search within, and wherever you find 
that my remarks are justified, you will begin to reform and 
rebuild yourself. And those of you who are Hindus, 
and the vast majority are Hindus, I know, wiU endeavour 
to understand the very simple, beautiful, and to me soul- 
ful message of the Gita. The experience, and I think 
I can say the experience without a single exception of 
those who have really carried on this search after truth, 
to render their hearts pure, is that it is an utterly impos- 
sible effort, unless it is accompanied by a heart-prayer to 
the AWghty. Whatever, therefore, you do, do not 
lf)se faith in God. I cannot reason out the thing for you; 
because, redly speaking, it is a fact which transcends rea- 
son. But I want you to cultivate a spirit of real humility 
and not summarily reject the experiences of so many 
teachers, 'BJsMs and others of the world, and not regard 
thean as so many sa{«stidom men. And if you will but 
do this, all the rest that I want to say will be as clear as 
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crystal to you. This will be to me the test of yout 
siflcerity of profession. If you have real faith in God, 
you cannot but feel for the humblest of His creation. 
And whether it is the spinning-wheel and Khadi, or 
untouchability, or total prohibition, or social reform in 
connection with child-widows or child-wives and many 
other similar things, you will find that all these activities 
are derived from the same source. 

It is really the easiest thing in the world for you to 
make your choice once for ah, and say to yourself that 
you shah use henceforth nothing but ¥Jbadi, since it puts 
a few coppers into the pockets of those who need them 
most. In this one institution alone, I understand, you 
are more than 1,400. Just think what the 1,400 by giving 
only half an hour to spinning can add materiahy to the 
wealth of the country. Think also what 1,400 can do 
on behalf of the so-cahed untouchables, and if ^ the 1,400 
young men were to make a solemn resolve, and they can 
do so, that they are not going to have anything whatso- 
ever to do with child-wives, imagine what a great reform 
you win make in society around you. If the 1,400 
amongst you, or a respectable number even, devote your 
leisure hours or part of your Sundays to going amidst 
those who are given to drink, and in tiie kindliest manner 
possible steal into their hearts, imagine what service you 
will render to them and to the country. 

AH these things you can do in spite of the existing 
feulty education. Nor do you require much effort for 
doing these things except that you have got to change 
your heart, and, to use a current expression in the political 
world, alter the ‘angle of vision’. 

And I want you to turn this occasion to advantage, 
and you will do so if only you will consider the solemn 
circumstances under which we have met this evening 
and by reference to which I started my address. A mere 
man of the world would be justified, and he will be held 
justified by the worl4 if he excused himself from attend- 
ing a function of this character on account of domestic 
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affliction. Surely, there is something noble and majestic 
when a man, instead of brooding over such sorrows, 
transmutes them into service for God and humanity. 
ISIay God enable you to understand the words that I have 
spoken to you! I thank you once more for your address 
and the purse and all that you have said. 



STUDENTS AND THE GITA 


“If India is not to declare spiritual bankruptcy, reUgious ins- 
truction of its youth must be held to be at least as necessary as 
secular instruction.” 

The other day, in the course of a conversation, a 
missionary friend asked me, if India was really a spiritually 
advanced country, why it was that he found only a few 
students having any knowledge of their own religion, 
even of the Bhagvad Gita. In support of the statement 
the friend, who is himself an educationist, told me that 
he had made it a point to ask the students he met, whether 
they had any knowledge of their religion or of the Bhagvad 
Gita. A vast majority of them were found to be innocent 
of any such knowledge. 

I do not propose to take up at the present moment 
the inference, that because certain students had no know- 
ledge of their own religion, India was not a spiritually 
advanced country, beyond saying that the ignorance on 
the part of the students of religious books did not neces- 
sarily mean absence of all religious life, or want of spiri- 
tuality among the people to which the students belonged. 
But there is no doubt that the vast majority of students, 
who pass through the Government educational institu- 
tions, are devoid of any religious instmetion. The remark 
of the missionary had reference to the Mysore students, 
and I was somewhat pained to observe that even the stu- 
dents of Mysore had no religious instruction in the State 
schools. I know that there is a school of thought which 
believes in only secular instruction being given in public 
schools. I know also that in a country like India, where 
there are most religions of the world represented, and 
where there are so many denominations in the same reH- 
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gion, there must be a difficulty about making provision 
for religious instruction. But if India is not to declare 
spiritual bankruptcy, religious instruction of its youth 
must be held to be at least as necessary as secular instruc- 
tion. It is true, that knowledge of rehgious books is no 
equivalent of that religion. But if we cannot have reli- 
gion, we must be satisfied with providing our boys and 
girls with what is next best. And whether there is such 
instruction given in the schools or not, grown-up students 
must cultivate the art of self-help about matters religious 
as about others. They may start their own class, just as 
they have their own debating, and, now, spinners’ clubs. 

Addressing the Collegiate High School students at 
Shimoga, I found upon enquiry at the meeting that out 
of a hundred or more Hindu boys, there were hardly eight 
who had read the Bhagvad Gita. None raised his hand 
in answer to the question, whether of the few who had 
read the Gita there was any who understood it. Out of 
five or six Mussalman boys, all raised their hands as having 
read ffie Quran. But only one could say that he knew its 
meaning. The Gita is, in my opinion, a very easy book 
to understand. It does present some fundamental pro- 
blems, which are no doubt difficult of solution. But the 
geiieral trend of the Gita is, in my opinion, unmistakable. 
It is accepted by all Hindu sects as authoritative. It is 
free from any form of dogma. In a short compass it 
gives a complete, reasoned, moral code. It satisfies both 
the intellect and the heart. It is thus both philoso- 
phical and devotional. Its appeal is universal. The 
language is incredibly simple. But, I, nevertheless, think 
that there should be an authoritative version in each 
vernacular, and the translations should be so prepared as 
to avoid t«:iinicalities, and in a manner that would make 
the tochiog of the Gita intelligible to the average man. 
The suggestion is not intended in any way to supplement 
the original. For, I reiterate my opinion that every Hindu 
toy and girl should know Sanskrit. But for a long 
time to come, there will be millions without any know- 
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It is sometimes alleged against the Gita that it is too 
difficult a work for the man in the street. The criticism, 
I venture to submit, is ill-foimded. The Gita enabled 
the late Lokamanya, out of his encyclopsedic learning and 
study, to produce a monumental commentary. For him 
it was a store-house of profound truths to exercise his 
intellect upon. But that need not scare away a lay reader. 
If you find all the i8 chapters too difficult to negotiate, 
make a careful study of the first three chapters only. They 
will give you in a nutshell what is propounded in greater 
detail and from different angles in the remaining fifteen 
chapters. Even these three chapters can be further epito- 
mised in a few verses that can be selected from these chap- 
ters. Add to this the fact, that at three distinct places 
the Gita goes even further and further and exhorts us to 
leave alone aU ^ism^ and take refuge in the Lord alone, 
and it will be seen how baseless is the charge that the 
message of the Gita is too subtle or complicated for lay 
minds to understand. The Gita is the Universal Mother. 
She turns away no body. Her door is wide open to any- 
one who knocks. A true votary of the Gita does not 
know what disappointment is. He ever dwells in peren- 
nial joy and peace that passeth understanding. But 
that peace and joy come not to the sceptic or to him who 
is proud of his intellect or lea rnin g. It is reserved only 
for the humble in spirit, who brings to her worship a full- 
ness of faith and an undivided singleness of mind. There 
never was a man who worshipped her in that spirit and 
went back disappointed. 

Our students are prone to be upset by , trifles. A 
trivial thing like failure in an examination plunges them 
into the dark^t despair. The Gita inculcates in them 
the dnty of perseverance in the face of seeming failure. 
It teaches us that we have a right to actions only but not 
to the fruit thereof, and that success and failure are one 
^d the same thing at bottom. It calls upon us to dedi- 
cate ourselves body, mind and soul to pure duty, and not 
to become mental voliq^tuaries at the mercy of all chance 






NO FAITH IN PRAYER 



^^God*s existence cannot be, does not need to be, proved. God 
is. If He is not felt, so much the worse for us. The absence 
of feeling is a disease which we shall some day throw off mkns 


Here is a letter written by a student to the Principal 
of a national institution, asking to be excused from attend- 
ing its prayer meetings: 

*T beg to state that I have no belief in prayer, as I do not believe 
in anything known as God to which I should pray. I never 
feel any necessity of supposing a God for myself. ' What do I lose 
if I do not care for Him, and calmly and sincerely work my own 
schemes? 

‘*So far as congregational prayer is concerned, it is of no use. 
Can such a huge mass of men enter into any mental concentration 
upon a thing, however trifling it may be? Are the little and igno- 
rant children expected to fix their fickle attention on the subtlest 
ideas of our great scriptures, God and soul and equality of all men 
and many other iiigh-sounding phrases? This great performance 
is required to be done at a particular time at the command of a 
particular man. Can love for the so-called Lord take its root In 
the hearts of boys by any such mechanical function? Nothing 
can be more repugnant to reason than to expect the same behaviour 
from men of ever}’' temperament Therefore, prayer should not 
be a compulsion. Let those pray who have a taste for it, and 
those avoid who dislike it. Anything done without conviction 
is an immoral and degrading action/'" 

Let us first examine the -wotth of the last idea. 
Is it an immoral and degrading act to submit to a discip- 
line before one begins to have conviction about its neces- 
sity? Is it immom and degrading to study subjects 
accordkg to &e school syllabus, if one has no conviction 
atout its utility? May a boy be excused from studying 
Ms vesmacuiar, if he hsK persuaded himself that it is use- 
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less? Is it not truer to say that a school boy has no 
viction about the things he has to learn, or the disc, 
he has to go tlirough? His choice is exhausted, if h{ 
it, when he elected to belong to an institution. His 
ing one means that he will willingly submit to its 
and regulations. It is open to him to leave it, but he 
not choose what or how he will learn. 

It is for teachers to make attractive and intelli| 
what to the pupils may, at first, appear repulsive or 
teresring. 

It is easy enough to say: ‘I do not believe in C 
For, God permits all things to be said of Him with i. 
nity. He looks at our acts. .And any breach of 
Law carries with it, not its vindictive, but its purif 
compelling, punishment. God’s existence cannot 
does not need to be, proved. God is. If He is not 
so much the worse for us. The absence of feeling 
disease which wc shall some day throw off nohis v 

But the boy may not argue. He must, out of ; 
of discipline, attend prayer meetings, if the institutic 
which he belongs requires such attendance. He 
respectfully put his doubts before his teachers, 
need not believe what does not appeal _ to., liina. E 
he has respect for his teachers, he will do without beli< 
what he is asked to do, not out of fear, not out of < 
iishness, but with the knowledge that it is right for 
so to do, and with the hope that what Is dark to him t( 
will some day be made clear to him. 

Prayer is not an asking. It is a longing of the 
It is a daily admission of one’s weakness. The t 
among us has a perpetual reminder of his nothin| 
before death, disease, old age, accidents etc. We 
living in the midst of death. What is the value of ‘v 
ing for our own schemes’ when they might be red 
to naught in tlie. twinkling, of an-eye, or when we 
eauailv swiftlv and unawares, be taken away from t 
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as dear as day-light. Then, nothing perishes. All perish- 
ing is, then, only what seems. Death and destruction have 
then, but only then, no reality about them. For, death or 
destruction is then but a change. An artist destroys his 
picture for creating a better one. A watch-maker throws 
away a bad spring to put in a new and a useful one. 

A congregational prayer is a mighty thing. What 
we do not often do alone, we do together. Boys do not 
need conviction. If they merely attend in obedience to 
the call to prayer, without inward resistance, they feel the 
exaltation. But many do not. They are even mischie- 
vous. All the same the unconscious effect cannot be 
resisted. Are there not boys who at the commencement 
of their career were scoffers, but who subsequently 
became mighty believers in the efficacy of congregational 
prayer? It is a common experience for men, who have no 
robust faith, to seek the comort of congregational prayer. 
All who flock to churches, temples, or mosques are not 
scoffers or humbugs. They are honest men and women. 
For them congregational prayer is like a daily bath, a 
necessity of their existence. These places of worship 
are not a mere idle superstition to be swept away at the 
opportunity. They have survived all attacks upto now, 
and are likely to persist to the end of time. 
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witliotit faith and prayer are like artificial flower that 
lias no fragrance. I pleads not for the suppression of reason, 
but for a due recognition of that in -us 'which sanctifies reason 
itself,” 


A correspondent thus writes on my article No Faiib 
in Pmjer: 

your article bearing the above caption, you hardly do justice 
to the *boy’ or to your own position as a great thinker. It is true 
that the expressions used by the writer in his letter are not all happy, 
but of his clarity of thought there is no doubt. It is also pe^ 
evident that he is not a boy as the word is understood. I should 
be much surprised to find him under tw^enty. Even if he is young, 

, " he ■ seems . to show ■ sufficient intellectual development not to . be 
treated in the manner of ‘a boy may not argue.’ The writer of the 
letter is a rationalist while you are a believer, tvro age-old t3''pes wnth 
age-old conflict. The attitude of the one is, ‘Let me be convinced 
and I shall believe’; that of the other is, ‘Believe and conviction 
shall comch The first appeals to reason, the second appeals to 
authority. You seem to think that agnosticism is but a passing 
phase among all young people, and that faith comes to them sooner 
or later. There is the well-known case of Swami Vivekananda 
to support your view. You, therefore, proceed to prescribe a 
compulsory dose of prayer to the ‘boy’ for his own good. Your 
reasons are tw^o-fold. Firsify^ prayer for its own sake, as a re-* 
cognition of one’s own littleness, and mightiness and goodness 
of the supposed higher being. Semndlj^ for its utility, for the 
solace it brings to those who want to be solaced. I shall dispose 
of the second argument first. Here, it is recommended as a sort 
of staff to the weak. Such are the trials of life, and such is their 
pO’wer to shatter reason of men that great many people need prayer 
and faith some time. They have a right to it and they are wel- 
come to it. But there have been, and there are always, some true 
atiofialists — few, no doubt — ^who have never felt the noressity 
of cither. There is also the class of people who, while they ate 
not aggressive doubters, are indifferent to religion* 

all people do not ultimately require the help of prayer, and 
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as those who feel its necessity ^ttfree to take to it, and do take to 
it when required, compulsion in prayer, from the point of utility, 
cannot be upheld. Compulsory physical exercise and education 
may be mcosszxj for physical and mental development of a per- 
son, not so the belief in God and prayer for the moral side. Some 
of the world’s greatest agnostics have been the most moral men, 
..... . .-To these, I, suppose, you would recom,mend . prayer for .its^o.wn 
sake, as an expression of humility, in fact, your first argument. Too 
much has been made of this hum.ility. So vast is knowledge 
that even the greatest scientists have felt humble sometimes, but 
their general trait has been that of masterffd enquiry, their faith 
in their own powers has been as great as their conquest of nature. 
Had it not been so, we 'should still be scratching earth with bare 
fingers fur toots, nay, 'we should have been wiped out of the sur- 
, ihee o,f the earth,-. .. 

^‘During the Ice Age, .'when human beings were dying of cold 
and fire was first discovered, your prototype in that age must have 
taunted the discoverer with: , ‘What is the use of your schemes, of 
what avail are they against the power and wrath of God?’ The, 
humble have been promised the Kingdom of God hereafter. We 
do not know whether they will get it, but here on this earth their 
portion is serfdom. To revert to the main point, your assertion 
about ‘accept the belief and the faith shall come’ is too true, terribly 
true. Much of religious fanaticism of this wmrld can be traced 
directly to this kind of teaching. Provided you catch them 
young enough, you can make a good majority of human beings 
believe in anything. That is how your orthodox Hindu, or 
fanatical Mahomedan, is manufactured. There are, of course, 
always a small few in either community who will outgrow these 
beliefs that have been forced upon them. Do you know that' 
if the Hindus and the Mahomedans stopped studying their scrip- 
tures, until they reached maturity, they would not be such fanatical 
believers in their dogmas, and would cease to quarrel for their 
sake? Secular education is the remedy for Hindu-Muslim riots, 
but you are not made that way, 

^'^Great as our debt is to you for setting an unprecedented ex- 
ample in courage, action and sacrifice in this country where people 
have been always mmh afraid, when the final judgment is passed on 
yotti: work, it wili be said that your influence gave a great set-back 
to intellectual progress in this country.” 

^ I do not know the meaning of boy ^as the word is 
ordinarily understood V, if the 20 year old kd is not a boy. 
Indeed, I wottH call^al, school-going persons boys and 
gtls, irrespectiTe of tliair ages.^ But whetlier the doubting 
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Student may be called a boy ot a man, my arguments must 
stand. A student is like a soldier (and a soldier may be 
40 years old) who may not argue about matters of dis- 
cipline, when he has put himself and chooses to remain 
under it. A soldier may not remain a unit in his regiment 
and har-c the option of doing or not doing things he 
is asked to do. Similarly, a student, no matter how wise 
or old he is, surrenders when he joins a school or a college 
the right of rejecting its discipline. Here, there is no 
underrating or despising the intelligence of the student. 
It is an aid to his intelligence for him to come voluntarily 
under discipline. But my correspondent willingly hears 
the heavy yoke of the tyranny of words. He scents 
‘compulsion’ in every act that displeases the doer. But 
there is compulsion and compulsion. We call self-imposed 
compulsion self-restraint. We hug it and grow under it. 
But compulsion to be shunned, even at the cost of life, is 
restraint superimposed upon us against our whls, and often 
with the object of humiliating us and robbing us of our 
dignity as men and boys, if you will. Social restraints 
generally are healthy, and we reject them to our own 
undoing. Submission to crawling orders is unmanly and 
cowardly. Worse still is submission to the multitude of 
passions that crowd round us every moment of our 
lives, ready to hold us their slaves. 

But tlie correspondent has yet another word that 
holds him in its chains. It is the mighty word ‘rationa- 
lism’. Well, I had a full dose of it. Experience has 
humbled me enough to let me realise the specific limita- 
tions of reason. Just as matter misplaced becomes dirt, 
reason misused becomes lunacy. If we would but render 
unto Csesar that which is Caesar’s, all would be well. 

Rationalists are admirable beings. Rationalism is a 
hideous monster when it claims for itself omnipotence. 
Attribution of omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece 
of idolatry as is worship of stock and stone, believing it 
to be God. 

Who has reasoned out the use of prayer? Its use is 
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felt after practice. Such is the world’s testimony. Car- 
dinal Newman never surrendered his reason, but he 
yielded a better place to prayer when he humbly sang: 
‘One step enough for me’. Shankar was a prince among 
reasoners. There is hardly anything in the world’s lite- 
rature to surpass Shankar’s rationalism. But he yielded 
the first place to prayer and faith. 

The correspondent has made a hasty generalisation 
from the fleeting and disturbing events that are happening 
before us. But everything on this earth lends itself to 
abuse. It seems to be a law governing everything per- 
taining to man. No doubt, religion has to answer for some 
of the most terrible crimes in History. But that is the 
fault not of religion, but of the ungovernable brute in 
man. He has not yet shed the effects of his brute ancestry. 

I do not know a single rationalist who has never 
done anything in simple Mth, and has based every one 
of his acts on reason. But we all know millions of human 
beings, living their more or less orderly lives because of 
their child-like faith in the Maker of us all. That very 
faith is a prayer. The ‘boy’, on whose letter I based my 
article, belong to that vast mass of humanity; and the 
article was written to steady him and his fellow-searchers, 
not to disturb the happiness of rationalists like the corres- 
pondent. 

But he quarrels even with the bent that is given to 
the youth of the world by their elders and teachers. But 
that, it seems, is an inseparable handicap (if it be one) 
of impressionable age. Purely secular education is also 
an attempt to mould the young mind after a fashion. The 
corresj^ndent is good enough to grant that the body and 
the mind may be trained and &ected. Of the soul, 
which makes the body and the mind possible, he has no 
cam or perhaps he is in doubt as to its existence. But 
this beh^ cannot avail him. He cannot escape the con- 
sequence of his reasoning. For, why may not a believer 
ar^e, on the correspondent’s own ground, and say he 
mmt influence the sotu of boys and girls, even as the others 
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influence the body and the intelligence? The evils of 
religious instruction will vanish with the evolution of the 
true religious spirit. To give up religious instruaion 
is like letting a field lie fallow, and grow weeds for want 
of the tiller’s knowledge of the proper use of the field. 

The correspondent’s excursion into the great dis- 
coveries of the ancients is really irrelevant to the subject 
under discussion. No one questions, I do not, the utility 
or the brilliance of those discoveries. They were generally 
a proper field for the use and exercise of reason. But 
they, the ancients, did not delete from their lives the 
predominant function of faith and prayer. Works, "with- 
out faith and prayer, are like an artificial flower that has 
no fragrance. I plead, not for the suppression of reason, 
but for a due recognition of that in us which sanctifies 
reason itself. 



A DISCOURSE ON PRAYER 


“There is an eternal struggle raging in man’s breast between ' • 

the powers of darkness and ofbght, and he, who has not the 
sheet-anchor of prayer to rely upon, will be a victim to the « 

powers of darkness.” | 

Here Is a substance of the discourse on prayer which Gandhiji 
gave at Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmafi, to the Chhatra Sam- | 

melan — Conference of Hostel Boys from Gujarat: | 

I am glad that you all want me to speak to you on :| 
the meaning of, and the necessity for, prayer. _ 1 believe | 
that prayer is the very soul and essence of religion, and, ; 
therefore, prayer must be the very core of the life of man, , | 
for, no man can live without religion. There are some yj 

who in the egotism of their reason declare that they have " | 

nothing to do with religion. But it is like a man saying | 

that he breathes but that he has no nose. Whether by ^ 

reason, or by instinct, or by superstition, man acknow- | 

ledges some sort of relationship with the Divine. The 
rankest agnostic or atheist does acknowledge the need 
of moral principle, and associates something good with li 
its observance and something bad with its non-observance. 
Bradlaugh, whose atheism is well-known, always insisted lil 

on proclaiming his innermost conviction. He had to suffer ^ 

a lot for thus speaking the truth, but he delighted in it » 

and said that truth is its own reward. Not that he was 
quite insensible to the joy resulting from the observance f 
of truth. This joy, however, is not at all worldly, but 
springs out of communion with the Divine. That is why 
I have said that even a man who disowns religion cannot, 
and does not, live without religion. 

Now, I come to the next thing, p/^., that prayer is 
the very core of man’s life, as it is the most vital part of 
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religion. Prayer is either petitional, or, in its wider sense, 
is inward comniuuion. In either case, the ultimate result 
is the same. Even when it is petitional, the petition 
should be for the cleansing and purification of the soul, 
for freeing it from the layers of ignorance and darkness 
that envelop it. He, therefore, v/ho hungers for 
awakening of the Divine in him, must fall back on prayer. 
But prayer is no mere exercise of words or of the ears, 
it is no mere repetition of empty formula. Any 
of repetition of 'Kamamma is futile, if it fails to stir the soul. 
It is better in prayer to have a heart without words, than 
words without a heart. It must be in clear response 
the spirit which hungers for it. And even as a hungry 
man relishes a hearty meal, a hungry soul will relish a 
heartfelt prayer. i\nd I am giving you a bit of my ex- 
perience, and that of my companions, when I say that 
who has experienced the magic of prayer may do witho 
food for days together, but not a single moment without 
prayer. For, without prayer there is no inward peace. 

If that is the case, someone will say, we should 
offering our prayers ever}’" minute of our lives. There is 
no doubt about it. But we erring mortals, who find 
difficult to retire within ourselves for inward communion 
even for a single moment, will find it impossible to remain 
perpetually in communion with the Divine. We, there- 
fore, fix some hours when we make a serious effort to 
tlirow off the attachments of the world for a while, we 
make a serious endeavour to remain, so to say, out of the 
flesh. You have heard Surdas’ hymn.* It is the pas- 
sionate cry of a soul hungering for union with tlie Divine. 
According to our standards, he was a saint; but according 
to his own, he was a proclaimed sinner. Spiritually, he 
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Divine so keenly that he has uttered that anguished cry 
in loathing and despair. 

I have talked of the necessity for prayer, and there- 
through I have dealt with the essence of prayer. We 
are born to serve our feUow-men, and we cannot properly 
do so unless we are wide awake. There is an eternal 
struggle raging in man’s breast between the powers of 
darfiiessandof hght, and he, who has not the sheet-anchor 
of prayer to rely upon, will be a victim to the powers of 
darkness. The man of prayer will be at peace with him- 
self and with the whole world; the man who goes about 
the affairs of the world, without a prayerful heart, wiU be 
miserable and will make the world also miserable. Apart, 
therefore, from its bearing on man’s condition after death, 
orayer has incalculable value for man in this world of 
iving. Prayer is the only means of bringing about order- 
iness and peace and repose in our daily acts. We, inmates 
of the Asliram, who came here in search of Truth and for 
insistence on Truth, professed to believe in the efficacy 
of prayer, but had never upto now made it a matter of 
vital concern. We did not bestow on it the care that 
we did on other matters. I awoke from my slumber one 
day and realised that I had been woefully negligent of 
my duty in the matter. I have, therefore, suggested 
measures of stern discipline, and far from being any the 
worse, I hope, we are the better for it. For, it is so ob- 
vious. Take care of the vital thing and other things will 
take care of themselves. Rectify one angle of a square and 
the other angles will be automatically right. 

Begin, therefore, your day with prayer, and make it 
so soulful that it may remain with you until the evening. 
Qose the day with prayer, so that you may have a peaceful 
night free from dreams and nightmares. Do not worry 
about the form of prayer. Let it be any form; it should 
be such as can put us in communion with the Divine. 
Only, whatever be the form, let not the spirit wander 
wlmc the words of prayer run on out of your mouth. 

If what I have said has gone home to you, you wiU 
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not be at peace until you have compelled your hostel 
superintendents to interest themselves in your prayer 
and to make it obligatory. Restraint self-imposed is no 
compulsion. A man who chooses the path of freedom 
from restraint, i.e., of self-indulgence, wiU be a bond 
slave of passions; whilst the man who binds himself to 
rules and restraints releases himself. All things in the 
universe, including the sun and the moon and the stars, 
obey certain laws. Without the restraining influence of 
these laws, the world will not go on for a single moment. 
You, whose mission in life is service of your fellow-men, 
will go to pieces if you do not impose on yourselves 
some sort of discipline, and prayer is a necessary spiritual 
discipline. It is discipline and restraint that separate 
us from the brute. If we will be men walking with our 
heads erect, and not walking on all fours, let us under- 
stand and put ourselves under voluntary discipline and 




WHAT IS PRAYER 


“For those who are filled with the presence of God in them, 
to labour is to pray. Their life is one continuous prayer or 
act of worship.” . 

A Medical graduate asks: 

“What is the best form of prayer? How much time should be 
spent at it? In my opinion, to do justice is the best form of prayer, 
and one who is sincere about doing justice to all does not need 
to do any more praying. Some people spend a long time over 
Sandhja and 95% of them do not understand the meaning of 
what they say. In my opinion, prayer should be said in one’s 
mother-tongue. It alone can affect the soul best. I should say 
that a sincere prayer for one minute is enough. It should suffice 
to promise God not to sin.” 

Prayer means asking God for something in a reverent 
attitude. But the word is used also to denote any devo- 
tional act. Worship is a better term to use for what 
the correspondent has in mind. But definition apart, 
what is it that millions of Hindus, Mussahnans, Chris- 
tians and Jews and others do every day during the time 
set apart for the adoration of the Maker? It seems to me 
that it is a yearning of the heart to be one with the Maker, 
an invocation for His blessing. It is in this case the atti- 
tude that matters, not words uttered or muttered. Often, 
the association of words that have been handed down 
from ancient times has an effect which, in their rendering 
into one’s mother-tongue, they will lose altogether. Thus 
the Gajatri^ translated and recited in, say, Gujarati, will 
not have the same effect as the original. The utterance 
of the word Rama will instantaneously affect millions of 
Hindus when the word God, although they may under- 
stand the meaning, ^dll leave them untouched. Words, 
after all, acquire a |KJwet by a long usage and sacredness 
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associated with their use. There is much, therefore, to 
be said for the retention of the old Sanskrit formulae for 
the most prevalent mantras or verses. That the meaning 
of them should be properly understood goes without 
saying. 

There can be no fixed rule kid down as to the time 
these devotional acts should take. It depends upon in- 
dividual temperament. These are precious moments 
in one’s daily life. The exercises are intended to sober 
and humble us, and enable us to realise that nothing liap- 
pens without His will, and that we are but ‘clay in the 
hands of the Potter’. There are moments when one 
reviews his immediate past confessing one’s weakness, 
asks for forgiveness and strength to be and do better. 
One minute may be enough for some, twenty-four 
hours may be too little for others. For those who are 
filled wfith the presence of God in them, to labour is to 
pray. Their life is one continuous prayer, or act of wor- 
ship. For those others who act only to sin, to indulge 
themselves, and live for self, no time is too much. If 
they had patience and faith and the will to be pure, they 
would pray till they feel the definite purifying presence 
of God within them. For us ordinary mortals, there must 
be a middle path between these two extremes. We are 
not so exalted as to be able to say that all our acts are a 
dedication, nor perhaps ate we so far gone as to be 
living purely for self. Hence have all religions set apart 
times for general devotion. Unfortunately, these have 
now-a-days become merely mechanical and formal, where 
they are not hypocritical. What is necessary, therefore, 
is the correct attitude to accompany these devotions. 

For definite personal prayer, in the sense of asking 
God for something, it should certainly be in one’s own 
tongue. Nothing can be grander than to ask God to 
make us act justly towards everything that lives. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 


“Music has given me peace. I can remember occasions when 
music instandy tranquillised my mind, when I was gready 
agimted over somethmg.” 

A student of the Gujarat Vidyapith asks: 

“What has been the influence of music on your life?” 

Music has given me peace. I can remember occa- 
sions when music instantly tranquillised my mind, when 
I was greatly agitated over something. Music has helped 
me to overcome anger. I can recall occasions when a 
hymn sank deep into me, though the same thing expressed 
in prose had failed to touch me. I also found that the mean- 
ing of hymns, discordantly sung, has failed to come home 
to me, and that it bums itself on my mind when they have 
been properly sung. When I hear Gita verses melodious- 
ly recited, I never grow weary of hearing; and the more I 
hear, the deeper sinks the meaning into my heart. Melo- 
dious recitations of the Ramayana, which I heard in my 
childhood, left on me an impression which years have not 
obliterated or weakened. I distinctly remember how 
when once the hymn '‘The path of the Lord is meant for the 
brave, not the coward” was sung to me in an extraordinarily 
sweet tune, it moved me as it had never before. In 1907, 
while in Transvaal, I was almost fatally assaulted, the 
pain of the wounds was relieved when, at my instance, 
C 3 ^ve Doke gently sang to me ‘Lead kindly Light.” 

Let no one infer from this that I know music. On 
the contrary, it would be more correct to say that my 
knowledge of music is very elementary, I cannot criti- 
cally judge mtwic. All I can claim is that I have a natural 
ear for good homdy music. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCAnON 


“A curriculum of religious instruction should include a study 
of the tenets of faiths other than one’s own. For this purpose, 
the students should be trained to cultivate the habit of under- 
standing and appreciating the doctrines of various great reli- 
gions of the world, in a spirit of reverence and broad-minded 
tolerance.” 

A Student of the Gujarat Vidyapith writes; 

“What concrete form ought religious instruction to take in the 
Vidyapith?” 

/To me, religion means truth and ahimsa or rather 
truth alone, because truth includes ahima, ahimsa being 
the necessary and indispensable means for its discovery. 
Therefore, anything that promotes the practice of these 
virtues is a means for imparting religious education, and 
the best way to do this, in my opinion, is for the teachers 
rigorously to praaise these virtues in their own person. 
Their very association with the boys, whether on the 
playground or in the class-room, will, then, give the pupils 
a fine training in these fundamental virtues. 

So much for instruction in the universal essentials 
of religion. A curriculum of religious instruction should 
include a study of the tenets of faiths other than one’s 
own. For this purpose, the students should be trained to 
cultivate the habit of understanding and appreciating the 
doctrines of various great religions of the world, in a 
spirit of reverence and broad-minded tolerance. This, if 
properly done, wotild help to give them a spiritual assur- 
ance and a better appreciation of their own religion. 
There is one rule,' however, which should always be kept 
in mind while studying all great religions, and that is, that 
one should study them only through the writings of known 
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votaries of the respective religions. For instance, if one 
wants to study the Bhagavat one should do so, not through 
a translation of it made by a hostile critic, but one pre- 
pa ed by a lover of the Bhagavat. Similarly, to study the 
Bible one should study it through the commentaries of 
devoted Christians. This study of other religions, besides 
one’s own, will give one a grasp of the rock-bottom 
unity of all religions and afford a glimpse also of that uni- 
versal and absolute truth which hes beyond the ‘dust of 
creeds and faiths.’ / 

Ixt no one, even for a moment, entertain the fear that 
a reverent study of other religions is likely to ’weaken or 
shake one’s faith in one’s own. The Hindu system of 
philosophy regards all religions as containing the ele- 
ments of truth in them, and enjoins an attitude of respect 
and reverence towards them all. ' This, of course, pre- 
supposes regard for one’s own religion. Study and ap- 
preciation of other religions need not cause a weaken- 
ing of tliat regard; it should mean extension of that regard 
to other religions. 

In this respect, religion stands on the same footing as 
culture. Just as preservation of one’s own culture does 
not mean contempt for that of others, but requires assimi- 
lation of the best that there may be in all the other cultures, 
even so should be the case with religion. Our present fears 
and apprehensions are a result of the poisonous atmos- 
phere that has been generated in the country, the atmos- 
phere of mutual hatred, ill-will and distrust. We are cons- 
tantly labouring under a nightmare of fear, lest some one 
should stealthily undermine our faith, or the faith of those 
who are dear and near to us. But this unnatural state 
will cease when we have learnt to cultivate respect and 
tolerance towards other religions and their votaries. 


AHEvISA IN EDUCATION 




“The sun of ahimsa carries all the hoste of darkness, such as 
• hatred, anger and malice, before himself. Ahimsa in education 
shines clear and far, and can no more be hidden, even as the sun 
cannot be hidden by any means.” 

In one of Us iveekij talks to the students of the Gujarat 
Vidjapith, Gandhiji ms asked the foUomng question: 

“The moment one begins to talk of ahimsa, a series of trifling ques- 
tions are mooted, e.g., whether it is permissible to kill dogs, tigers 
and wolves, snakes, lice etc., and whether one may eat brinjals or 
potatoes. Or else, the questioner engages in a disputation over 
the question of maintaining an army or of offering an armed 
resistance. Nobody seems to trouble to inquire how the principle 
of ahimsa should be worked out as part of education. Will you 
kindly shed some light on this question?” 

The introductoiy part of the question shows that 
questions betraying a narrow outlook are often put. 
By unnecessarily exercising ourselves over conundrums 
about the justifiability of man’s killing creatures and ani- 
mals of a lower order, we often seem to forget our primary 
duties. Everyone of us is not faced everyday with the 
question of killing obnoxious animals. Most of us have 
not developed courage and love enough to practise ahimsa 
with regard to dangerous reptiles. We do not destroy 
the^ vipers of ill-will and anger in our own bosom, but 
we dare to raise futile discussions about the propriety of 
killing obnoxious creatures, and we thus move in a 
vicious cirde. We fail in the primary duty and lay the 
unction to our souls that we are refraining from killing 
obnoxious life. One who desires to practise ahimsa 
must, for the time being, forget all about snakes etc. Let 
him not worry if he cannot avoid killing them, but 
txy for all he is worth to overcome the anger and 
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ill-will of men by his patient endeavour as a first step 
towards cultivating universal love. Abjure brinjals 
or potatoes by ail means, if you will, but do not for 
heaven’s sake begin to feel yourself self-righteous, or 
flatter yourself that you are practising ahrnsa on that 
account. The very idea is enough to make one blush, 
Ahimsa is not a mere matter of dietetics, it transcends it. 
What a man eats or drinks matters little, it is the self- 
denial, the self-restraint behind it that matters. By all 
means practise as much self-restraint in the choice of 
the articles of your diet as you like. The restraint is com- 
mendable, even necessary, but it touches only the fringe 
of ahimsa. A man may allow himself a wide latitude in 
the matter of diet and yet may be a personification of 
ahimsa and compel our homage, if his heart overflows with 
love and melts at another’s woe, and has been purged of 
all passions. On the other hand, a man always over- 
scrupulous in diet is an utter stranger to ahimsa and pitiful 
wretch, if he is a slave to selfishness and passions and is 
hard of heart. 

Whether India should have an army or not, one may 
offer armed resistance to Government or not, — ^these are 
momentous questions that we shall have to solve one 
day. The Congress has in its creed already furnished an 
answer to them in part. But, important as these questions 
are, they do not much concern the man in the street, they 
do not touch the aspect of ahimsa with which an educa- 
tionist or a student is concerned. Ahimsa, in relation to 
- the life of a student, stands quite apart from these questions 
of high politics. Ahimsa in education must have an ob- 
vious bearing on the mutual relations of the students. 
Where the whole atmosphere is redolent with the pure 
fragrance of ahimsa, boys and girls studying together will 
live like brothers and sisters in freedom, and yet in self- 
imposed restraint; the students will be bound to the tea- 
chers in ties of filial love, mutual respect and mutual 
trust. This pure atrnosphere will of itself be a continual 
object lesson in ahimsa. The students brought up in 
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such an atmosphere will always distinguish themselves 
by their charity and breadth of view, and a special talent 
for service. Social evils will cease to present any diffi- 
culty to them, the very intensity of their love being enough 
to burn out those evUs. For instance, the very idea of 
child-marriage will appear repugnant to them._ They 
will not even think of penalising the parents of brides by 
demanding dowries from them. And, how dam they 
after marriage regard their wives as chattel or simply a 
means of gratifying their lust? How will a young man, 
brought up in such an environment of ahimsa, ever think 
of fighting a brother of his own or of a different faith? 
At any rate, no one will think of calling himself a votary 
of ahimsa and do all or any of these things. 

To sum up, ahimsa is a weapon of matchless potency. 
It is the summum bomm of life. It is an attribute of the 
brave; in fact, it is their all. It does not come within reach 
of the coward. It is no wooden or lifeless dogma, but a 
living and life-giving force. It is the special attribute of 
the soul. That is why it has been described as the highest 
dharama (law). In the hands of the educationist, therefore, 
it ought to take the form of the purest love, ever fresh 
and ever gushiug spring of life, expressing itself in every 
act. Ill-will cannot stand in its presence. The sun of 
ahimsa carries all the hosts of darkness such as hatred, 
anger and malice before himself. Ahimsa in education 
shines clear and far, and can no more be hidden by any 
means. One may be sure that when the Vidyapith is filled 
with the atmosphere of this ahimsa^ its students will no 
more be troubled by puzzling conundrums. 


THE STUDENTS^ SHARE 


"You may get the finest constitution that is conceivable drop- 
ping upon you from the House of Commons. It will be 
wortMess, if there are not men and women fit enough to work 
that constitution.” 

speaking at Pachiappds College, Madras, Gandblji 

said-. 

I thank you sincerely for all the gifts you have given 
me for Daridranarajan. This is not the first time I enter 
this Hall. It was in 1896, that I entered, this Hall in connec- 
tion with the struggle in South Africa. Dr. Subramania 
Aiyar of revered memory presided at the function. The 
reason why I recall this meeting is that I made the acquain- 
tance of the students of India, then, for the first time. As 
you may know, I am a matriculate, and, therefore, never 
had any college education worth the name in India. But 
when after the address was finished and thanksgiving 
completed, I went out to students who were lying in wait 
for me, they took away from me all the copies of the Green 
Pamphlet that I was then circulating throughout India, 
and, it was for the sake of those students that I asked the 
late Mr. G. Parameshwaran Pillai, who befriended the 
cause and me as no one else did, to print copies and cir- 
culate them. With supreme pleasure he printed 10,000 
copies of the Pamphlet. Such was the demand on the 
part of the students for understanxling the situation in 
South Africa, and it pleased me immensely, and I said to 
myself: ‘Yes, India may be proud of her children and 
may have all her hopes upon them.* Since that time, my 
acquaintance with students has been growing in volume 
and intensity. As I said in Bangalore, more is expected 
from those who give much, and sin<x you have given me 
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SO much, you have also given me the tight to expect much 
more. I shall never be satisfied with all that you could 
give me. You have endorsed some of the work that it 
has been my privilege to do. You have mentioned with 
affection and reverence in your address the name of Dari- 
dranarayan, and, you. Sir (Principal), have— and I have no 
doubt with utmost sincerity — endorsed the claim that 
I have made on behalf of the spinning-wheel. Many of 
my distinguished and learned countrymen, I know, have 
rejected that claim, saying that little bit of a wheel, which 
w'as happily put away by our sisters and our mothers, 
should never lead to the attainment of Swaraj. And yet 
you have endorsed that claim and pleased me immensely. 
Though you, students, have not said as much in your 
address, yet you have said sufficient in it to warrant the 
belief that you have in. your hearts a real corner for the 
spinning-wheel. Let not, therefore, this purse be the 
first and last demonstration of your affection for the spin- 
xiing-wheel. I tell you it would be an embarrassment for 
me, if it is the last demonstration of your affection; for, I 
shall have no use for the money if the Khadi, that may 
be produced through the distribution of that money 
amongst the starving millions, is not used by you. After 
all, a hp profession of faith in the Charkha, and the throw- 
ing of a few rupees at me in a patronising manner, won’t 
bring Swaraj and won’t solve the problem of the ever- 
deepening poverty of\he toiling and starving millions. 
I want to correct myself. I have said ‘toiling millions’. 
I wish that it was a true description. Unfortunately, 
as we have not revised our tastes about clothing, we have 
made it impossible for these starving millions to toil 
throughout the year. We have imposed upon them a 
vacation, which they do not need, for at least four months 
in the^ yeati This is not a figment of my imagination, 
but it is a truth repeated by many English administrators, 
if you reject the testimony of your own countrymen who 
iiave moved in the midst of these masses. So, then, if 
i take this purse away and distribute it amount the starv- 





iiig sisters, it does not solve the question. On the con- 
trary, it will impoverish their soul. They will become 
beggars and get into the habit of living upon charity. 
Heaven help the man, the woman or the nation that 
learns to live on charity. What you and I want to do 
is to provide work for those sisters of ours living protec- 
ted in their own homes, and this is the only w'ork that you 
can provide them with. It is dignified and honest work, 
and it is good enough work. One anna may mean notliing 
to you. You will throw it away in getting into a tramcar 
and lazily passing your time, instead of taking exercise 
for two, three, four, or five miles, as the case may be. But 
when it finds its way into the pockets of one poor sister, 
it fructifies. She labours for it, and she gives me beautiful 
yarn spun by her sacred bands, a yarn that has a history 
behi n d it. It is a thread worth weaving a garment out 
of,- for princes and potentates. A piece of calico from 
a mill has no such history behind it. I must not detain 
you over this one theme, great as it is for me, and 
though it engrosses practically the whole of my time. 
This putse of yours will not be a help but a hindrance 
to me, if it is not an earnest of your determination 
henceforth, if you have not it already, that you are not 
going to wear anything else but Khadi. 

Let me not be deluded into the belief that you believe 
in this gospel of KJjadi, because you give me the purse 
and because you applaud me. I want you to act upto 
your profession. I do not want it to be said of you, — 
the salt of India, — ^that you gave this money merely to 
bamboozle me, that you do not want to wear Khadi, and 
that you have no belief in it. Do not fulfil the prophecy 
that had been made by a distinguished son of Tamil 
Nadu and a friend of mine. He has said that when 
I die, I will not need any other firewood to reduce my 
corpse to ashes but the wood that will be collected out of 
the spinning-wheels that I am now distributing. He 
has no faith in the Charkha^ and he thinks that those 
who ufter the name of the Charkha do so merely out of 
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tespect for me. It is an honest opinion. It will be a 
great national tragedy if the Khadi movement turns out 
to be that, and you will have been direct contributors to 
the tragedy and participators in the crime. It udll be a 
national suicide. If you have no living faith in the Char- 
kha, reject it. It would be a truer demonstration of your 
love, you will open my eyes, and I shall go about my way, 
crying hoarse. jnjhe J^^^ ‘You have rejected the 

Cbarkha and thereby you have rejected Daridranarajand 
But save me and save yourselves the pain, the degradation 
and the humiliation that await us, if there is any illusion 
or camouflage about this. This is one thing. But there 
are many things more in your address. 

You have mentioned these child-marriages and child- 
widows. A learned Tamilian has written to me to ad- 
dress students on child- widows. He has said that the 
hardships of cliild-widows in this presidency are far greater 
th^p those of child-widows in other parts of India. I 
have not been able to test the truth of this statement. 
You should know that better than I do. But what I 
would like you, young men, to do is that you should have 
a touch of chivalry about you. If you have that, I have 
a great suggestion to offer. I hope the majority of you 
are unmarried, and a fair number of you are also hrahma- 
\ charts. I have to say . ‘a fair number’ because I know stu- 
; dents; a student who casts his lustful eyes upon his sister- is 
not a hrahmachariX I want you to make this sacred resolve 
that you are not going to marry a girl who is not a widow, 
you will seek out a widow-girl and, if you cannot get a 
widow-girl, you are not going to marry at all. Make 
that determination, announce it to your parents if you 
have them or to your sisters. I call them widow-girls 
by way of correction, because I believe that a child ten or 
^teen years old who was no consenting party to the so- 
called marriage, who having married, having never lived 
with the so-called husband, is suddenly declared to be a 
widow, is not a widow. It is an abuse of the tetw^ abuse 
; of language and a sacrilege. The word Vidow’Tn Hin- 
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dulsm has a sacred odour about it. I am a worshipper of 
true widow like the late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, who knew 
what it was to be a widow. But a child 9 years old knows 
nothing of what a husband should be. If it is not true 
that there are such child-widows in the presidency, then 
my case falls to the ground. But if there are such child- 
widows, it becomes your sacred duty to make the deter- 
mination to marry a girl-widow if you want to rid our- 
selves of this curse. I am superstitious even to believe 
that all such sins that a nation comnoits react upon it phy- 
sically. I believe that all these sins of ours have accu- 
mulated together to reduce us to a state of slavery, You 
may get the finest constitution, that is conceivable, drop- 
ping upon you from the House of G>mmons. It will 
be worthless, if there are not men and women fit enough 
to work that constitution. Do you suppose that we can 
possibly call ourselves men worthy of ruling ourselves 
or others, or shaping the destiny of a nation containing 
30 crores, so long as there is one single widow w^ho wishes 
to fulfil her fundamental w’^ants but is violently prevented 
from doing so? It is not religion, but irreligion. I say 
that, saturated as I am with the spirit of Hinduism. Do 
not make the mistake that it is the Western spirit in me that 
is speaking. I claim to be full to overflowing with the 
spirit of India undefiled. I have assimilated many things 
from the West, but not this. There is no warrant for 
this kind of widowhood in Hinduism. 

All I have said about child-widows necessarily applies 
to duld-wives. You must be able, surely, to control your 
lust to this extent, that you are not going to marry a girl 
that is under 16 years of age. If I could do so, I would 
lay down 20 as minimum. Twenty years is early enough 
even in India. It is we who are responsible for the pre- 
cocity of girls, not even the Indian climate, because I know 
girls of the age of 20 who ate pure and undefiled and 
able to stand the storm that may rage round. Let us 
not hug that precocity to ourselves. Some Brahman 
students tell me that they cannot get Brahman girls 16 
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years old, very few Brahmans keep their daughters un- 
married till that age, the Brahman girls are married mostly 
before lo, 12 and .13 years. Then, I say to the Brahman 
youth: ‘Cease to be a Brahman, if you cannot possibly 
control yourself. Choose a grown-up girl of 16 who 
became a widow when she was a child. If you cannot get 
a Brahman widow who has reached that age, then go and 
take any girl you like.’ And, I tell you that the God of 
Hindus will pardon that boy who has preferred to marry 
out of his caste, rather than ravish a girl of twelve. When 
your heart is not pure, and you cannot master your pas- 
sions, you cease to be an educated man. You have called 
your institution a premier institution. I want you to 
live up to the name of the premier institution which 
must produce boys who will occupy the front rank in 
character. And what is education without character, 
and what is character without elementary personal purity? 
Brahmanism I adore, I have defended V arnashrama Dhar- 
ma. But Brahmanism that can tolerate untouchability, 
virgin widowhood, spoliation of virgins, stinks in my 
nostrils. It is a parody of Brahmanism. There is no 
knowledge of Brahman therein. There is no true inter- 
pretation of the scriptures. It is undiluted animalism. 
Brahmanism is made of sterner stuflF. I want these few 
remarks of mine to go deep into your hearts. I am watch- 
ing the boys whilst 1 am speaking, and it hurts me to hear 
a single giggle whilst I am pouring out my heart. I 
have not come to appeal to your intellects, but to your 
hearts. You are the hope of the country, and what I have 
said is of primary importance for you. 

In response to the request of a CaHcut professor, I 
shall now proceed to say something about cigarette smok- 
ing and coffee and tea drinking. These are not necessi- 
ties of life. There are some who manage to take ten cups 
of coffee a day. Is it necessary for their healthy develop- 
ment and for keeping them awake for the performance 
of their duties? If it is necessary to take coffee or tea to 
keep them awake, let them not drink coffee or tea but go 
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to sleep. We must not become slaves to these things. 
But the majority of the people, who drink coifee or tea, are 
sla%’es to them. Cigars and cigarettes, whether foreign 
or Indigenous, must be avoided. Cigarette smoking is 
like an opiate, and the cigars that you smoke have a touch 
of opium about them. They get to your nerves and you 
cannot leave them afterwards. How can a single student 
foul his mouth by converting it into a chimney? If you 
give up these habits of smoking cigars and cigarettes and 
drinking coffee and tea, you will find out for yourselves 
how much you are able to save. A drunkard in Tolstoy’s 
story is hesitating to execute his design of murder so long 
as he has not smoked his cigar. But he puffs it, and then 
gets up smiling and saying: ‘What a coward am I,’ 
takes the dagger and does the deed, Tolstoy spoke from 
experience. He has written nothing without having had 
personal experience of it. And, he is much more against 
cigars and cigarettes than against drink. But do not 
make the mistake that between drink and tobacco, drink 
is lesser evil. No. If cigarette is Beelzebub, then drink 
is Satan. 
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AN INDIGNANT PROTEST 


“More things are necessary than mere hrahmacharja for the 
attainment of the final bliss. _ 'Brabmacharya that is super- 
imposed carries no merit with it, and often gives rise to secret 
vice that saps the morals of the society in which that vice 
exists.” 

The Headmaster of a Bengali school writes: 

'^Your advice and utterances to students^ at Madras, asking them 
to marry widowed girls only, have horrified us and I send forth 
my humble but indignant protest. 

‘"This kind of advice will tend to destroy the tendency of the 
widows to observe life-long hrahmacharja^ which has given Indian 
womanhood the greatest or rather the highest place In the world, and 
destroy their chances of attaining salvation through hrahmacharja 
in a single birth, throwing them on the filthy path of worldly hap- 
piness. Thus, this kind of keen sympathy for widows will do a 
great dis-service to them, and an injustice to the maidens whose 
marriage problem has become, at present, one of complexity and 
difficulty. Your theory of marriage will overturn the Hindu 
theory of transmigration, rebirth and even mukti, and will bring 
down Hindu society on the same level with other societies which 
we do not like. Our society has been demoralised no doubt, but we 
must have our eyes open to Hindu ideals and try to go up as we 
can, and not be influenced by the examples of other societies and 
ideals. Examples of Ahalyabai, Rani Bhavani, Sita, Savitri, 
Damayanti will guide the Hindu society, and we must direct it 
according to their ideals. I beg most humbly, therefore, that 
you will refrain from giving your opinions on these knotty ques- 
tions and allow the society to do what it thinks best."*" 

The %<iigaaiit protest^ leaves me iinconvetted and 
nnrepentant. My advice will not wean from her pnrpose 
a single widow who has a will of her own, and who ImOws 
hrahmmbafya and is l^nt npon observing it. But, if the 
advice is followed. It will certainly bring great relief to 
foose gkls of tender age who knew not the meaning of 
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marriage when they were put through the ceremony. 
The use of the term ‘widow’ in their connection is a violent 
abuse of a name with sacred associations. It is precisely 
for the very object, that my correspondent has in view, 
that I advise the youth of the country to marry these so- 
called widows, or not at ail. The sacredness of the insti- 
tution can be preserved only when it is purged of the 
curse of child-widowhood. 

The sfatemenr, that the widows attain moksha if they 
observe brahmacharja, has no foundation whatsoever in 
experience. More things arc necessary than mere brahma- , 
charja for the attainment of the final bliss. And, brahma- j 
charja that is super-imposed carries no merit with it, and 
often gives rise to secret vice that saps the morals of the 
society in which that vice exists. Let the correspondent 
know that I am writitig from personal observation. 

I should be glad, indeed, if my advice results in 
elementary justice being done to the maiden widows, 
and, if for that reason, the other maidens, instead of being 
prematurely sold to man’s lust, are given an opportunity 
of waiting for maturity in age and wisdom. 

I have no theory of marriage that is inconsistent 
with belief in transmigration, rebirth, or mukii. The 
readers should know that millions of Hindus, whom he 
arrogantly describes as belonging to the lower order, have 
no ban on widow-remarriage. And I do not see how 
if re-marriage of old widowers does not interfere with 
that belief, real marriage of girls wrongly described as 
widows can interfere with that grand bcHef. I may men- 
tion, for the edification of the correspondent, that trans- 
migration and rebirth are not mere theories with me, but 
facts as patent as the daily rise of the sun. Mukti is a fact 
to realise which I am striving with all my might. And, 
it is the contemplation of mukti which has given me a 
vivid consciousness of the wrong that is being done to 
these maiden widows. Let us not in our emasculation 
mention in the same breath, as these modem injured 
maiden widows, the immortal names of Sita and others 
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referred to b? the correspondent. 

Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, glorifica- 
tion of real widowhood in Hinduism, there is, so far as 
I am aware, no warrant for the belief that in the Vedic 
times there was any absolute ban upon re-naarriage of 
widows. But my crusade is not against real widowhood. 
It is against its atrocious caricature. _ The better way 
is not to regard as widows at all the girls I have in view, 
and whom every Hindu, w’ho has a spark of chivalry in 
him, is bound to relieve from their intolerable yoke. I, 
therefore, humbly, but emphatically, repeat the advice to 
every young Hindu to refuse to marry any but these 
maidens, miscalled widows. 


STUDENTS IN CONFERENCE 

“Sind has got its Sadhu Vasvani. It can boast of a number of 
great reformers. But the students will put tbemselves in the 
wrong, if they will be contented with appropriation of the 
merit gained by the and reformers of Sind.” 

The Secretaiy of the 6th Sind Students’ Conference 
sent me a printea circular asking for a message. I re- 
ceived a wire also asking for the same thing. But being 
in a somewhat inaccessible place, both circular letter and 
telegram were received too late for me to send a message. 
Nor am I in a position to comply with numerous requests 
for messages, articles, and what not. But as I profess to 
be interested in everything connected with students, as 
I am somewhat in touch with the student world all over 
India, I could not help criticising within myself the pro- 
gramme sketched in the circular letter. Thinking that 
it naight be helpful, I reduce some of it to writing and 
present it to the student world. I take the following from 
the circular letter which, by the way, is badly printed and 
contains mistakes which are hardly pardonable for a 
students’ society: 

“The organisers of this Conference are endcaTOoring their utmost 
to make this Conference as interesting and instructive as possible 

We intend organising a scries of educational discourses 

and we request you to give us the benefit. ....The problem 

of female education here in Sind deserves a special consideration 

We are not blind to the other necessities of students. 

Sports competitions are being organised and along with elocution 
competitions they will, it is hoped, make the Conference more 
interesting. Nor have we eliminated drama and music from our 
programme Pieces in Urdu and English will also be staged.” 

I have not omitted a single operative sentence that 
would give one an idea of what the G>nference was ex- 
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I do, and yet one fads to find a single reference to 
f permanent interest to the student world. I 
doubt that the dramatic and musical and gym- 
rformances were all provided on a grand^ scale . 
le phrase in inverted commas from the circular. 
lo doubt also that the Conference had attractive 
But, so far as the circular is 


papers on temaie education. _ our, so uic uxiumaj. is 
concerned, there is no mention of the disgraceful dsti-kti 
(dowry) practice, from which the students have not freed 
themselves and which, in many respects, makes the lives 
of Sindhi girls a hell upon earth and of parents of daughters 
a torture. There is nothing in the circular to show that 
the Conference intended to. tackle. the question of the 
morals of the students. Nor is there anything to show 
that the Conference was to do anything to_ show the 
students the way to become fearless nation-builders. It 
is a matter of no small credit to Sinchi that it is supply- 
ing so many institutions with brilliant professors, but 
more is always expected from those who give much. And 
I, who have every reason to be grateful to Sindhi friends 
for giving me fine co-workers for the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
am not going to be satisfied with getting professors and 
T^adi workers. Sind has got its Sadhu Vaswani. It can 
boast of a number of great reformers. Bpt the students 
will put themselves in the wrong, if they will be contented 
with appropriation of the merit gained by the Sadhus 
and reformers of Sind. They have got to become nation- 
builders. The base imitation of the West, the ability 
to speak and write correct and polished English, will 
not add one brick to the Temple of Freedom. The 
student world, which is receiving an education far too 
expensive for starving India, and an education which only 
a microscopic minority can ever hope to receive, is ex- 
pected to qualify itself for it by giving its life-blood 
to the nation. Students must become pioneers in conser- 
vative reform, conserving all that is good in the nation 
and fearlessly ridding society of the innumerable abuses 
that have crept into it. 
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These conferences should open the eyes of students 
to the realities before them. They should result in mak- 
ing them tlunk of tilings wliich, in the class-room adapted 
to its foreign setting, they do not get an opportunity of 
learning. They may not be able, in these conferences, to 
discuss questions regarded as purely political. But they 
can, and they must, study and discuss social and economic 
questions, which are as important to our generation as the 
highest political question, A nation-building programme 
can leave no part of the nation untouched. Students 
have to react upon the dumb millions. They have to 
learn to tliink, not in terms of a province, or a town, or a 
class, or a caste, but in terms of a continent and of the 
millions who include untouchables, drunkards, hooligans 
and even prostitutes, for whose existence in our midst 
every one of us is responsible. Students in olden times 
w'ere called hrahmacharis, that is, those who walked with 
and in the fear of God. They ■were honoured by kings 
and elders. They were a voluntary charge on the nation, 
and in return they gave to the nation a hundredfold strong 
souls, strong brains, strong arms. Students in the modern 
world, wherever they are to be found arnong fallen nations, 
are considered to be their hope, and have become the self- 
sacrificing leaders of reforms in every department. Not 
that we have no such examples in India: out they are far 
too few. What I plead for is, that students’ conferences 
should stand for this kind of organised "work, befitting 
the status of brahmacharis. 



A SHAME UPON YOUNG MEN 


“Any young man ■who makes dowry a condition of marriage, 
discredits his education and his country and dishonours 
womanhood.” 


A correspondent sends me a newspaper cutting, show- 
ing that recently in Hyderabad (Sind) the demand for 
bridegrooms has been increasing at an alarming rate, an 
employee of the Imperial Telegraph Engineering Service 
having exacted Rs. 20,000 as cash dowry during betro- 
thal, and promises of heavy payments on the wedding 
day and on special occasions thereafter. Any young man 
who makes dowry a condition of marriage, discredits his 
education and his country and dishonours womanhood. 
There are many youth movements in the country. I 
wish that these movements would deal with questions 
of this character. Such associations often become self- 
adulation societies, instead of becoming, as they should 
be, bodies representing solid reform from withm. Good 
as the work of these bodies is at times in helping public 
movements, it should be remembered that the youth 
of the country have their reward in the public apprecia- 
tion they get. Such work, if it is not backed by internal 
reform, is likely to demoralise the youth by creating in 
them a sense of unwarranted self-satisfaction. A strong 
public opinion should be created in condemnation of the 
degrading practice of dowry, and young men, who soil 
their fingers with such ill-gotten gold, should be ex-com- 
municated from society. Parents of girls should cease 
to be dazzled by English degrees, and should not hesitate 
to travel outside their Mttle castes and provinces to secure 
true gallant young men for their daughters. 


A SIND CURSE 


“The parents should so educate their daughters that they would 
refuse to marry a young man who wanted a price for marrying, 
and would rather remain spinsters than be party to the degrad- 
ing terms.” 

The Amils of Sind are probably the most advanced 
community in that province. But in spite of all their 
advance, there are some serious abuses of which they seem 
to have a monopoly. Of these, the custom of deti-kti is 
not the least serious. My attention was drawn to this 
abuse during my very first visit to Sind, and I was invited 
to speak to the Amil friends about it. Though, no doubt, 
isolated work has been done in the direction of removing 
this abuse, no organized effort seems to have been made 
to end the evil. The Anuls are a compact little community. 
The seriousness of the evil is not questioned by anybody. 
I have not known a single Amil to defend the vile custom. 
It has persisted, because it is the custom patronised by the 
educated youth among the Amils. Their mode of life 
is above the means they can honestly command. Hence, 
they have thrown aU scruples to the wind, degrading them- 
selves by prostituting the institution of marriage for their 
own base ends. And this one vicious labit has told upon 
the quality of their national work, which otherwise by 
their intellect and education they are capable of doing to 
the great benefit of the country. 

Young educated Amils are able to squeeze the poor 
parents of marriageable girls, only because there is no active 
public opinion against the custom. There should be work 
done in the schools and colleges and amongst the parents 
of girls. The parents should so educate their daughters 
that they would refuse to marry a young man who wanted 
a price for marrying, and would rather remain spinsters 
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than be patty to the degrading terms. The only honour- 
able terms in marriage are mutual love and mutual 
consent. 


AMONG SINDHI STUDENTS 


'‘Swaraj is not meant for cowards; but for those who would 
mount smilingly to the gallows and refuse even to allow their 
eyes to be bandaged.” 

In reply io a joint address {in English) which was presented 
to him at the D. J. Sind College Hall on-hehalj of the students 
of the Law College, the Engineering College and the Arts College 
of Karachi, Gandhiji said: 

“Well, young men, an English proverb says: ‘Imita; 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery,’ But whilst you have 
waxed eloquent in praise of me in your address, I find that 
in practice you are violating all those tilings for which 
I stand. It looks almost as if you meant to say: ‘We 
know what you want, but all the same we are going to 
do just the contrary.’ You could not possibly have 
meant to offer me a deliberate insult. Then, was it that 
you wanted to puli my leg, by translating me to the fro2en 
Himalayan heights of Mahatma-ship, and claiming for 
yourselves absolution from having to follow my precepts? 
But be that as it may, now that you have called me here, 
you shall render me an account for ail your misdeeds.” 

And call them to account he did, as probably they never 
had been called in their life, speaking ‘daggers’ to them, 
only the ‘daggers’ here were calculated not to wound, 
but to heal like a surgeon’s knife. He first twitted them 
for preparing their address in a foreign tongue, which they 
ought to have done, if only out of a sense of courtesy, in 
Hindi, or failing that in Sindhi, in which case he would 
have appreciated their delicacy. Even foreigners, when 
they came to see him, tried to use as many Hindustani 
words in Ws presence as their vocabulary allowed, because 
they knew that it would please him. What excuse had 
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they, then, to use any other than their mother-tongue on 
the present occasion? The Nehru Committee Report 
had recommended that Hindustani should be the lingua 
franca and official language of India under Swaraj. “But 
probably you will perhaps say,” he humorously observed, 
‘we are Independence-wallas.’ Well, then, I would re- 
mind you of the example of General Botha, who refused 
to speak in English even in the presence of the King 
at the time of the South African Settlement after the Boer 
War, but preferred to use Dutch, only taking the help of 
an interpreter. That was the only thing that a represen- 
tative of a freedom-loving people could do. 

Referring to their foreign fripperies and their ex- 
travagant ways of living, he said: 

“As students of economics, you ought to know that 
the fees that you pay do not cover even a fraction of the 
amount that is spent on your education, from the public 
exchequer. Has it ever occurred to you, my fine young 
men, as to where the rest of the money comes from? It 
comes from the pockets of the poor, the living skeletons 
of Orissa, who go about vdth lack-lustre eyes and despair 
written on their face, and a gnawing hunger in their stom- 
ach from year’s end to year’s end, eking out their exis- 
tence on a handful of rotten rice and a pinch of dirty salt 
flung at them by the insulting munificence of the rich 
Gujaratis and Marwadis? What have you done for these 
brethren of yours? Instead of wearing homespun Khadi, 
prepared by the pure hands of your sisters, that brings 
them a few additional coppers, you go in for foreign 
stuffs, thereby helping to send 6o crores of rupees out of 
the country annually and to snatch away the bread from 
the mouths of the poor of India. The result is, that the 
country is grou nd to. . powder. Our commerce, instead 
of enriching our country, has become an instrument of 
our exploitation, and our commercial classes have been 
reduced to the position of commission agents for Lan- 
cashire and Manchester, getting hardly 5 per cent as their 
share of the profits of the trade, out of which is built all 
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the seeming magnificence of our big cities.” 

It was Lord Salisbury, he continued, who had observed 
on a historic occasion that since India had to be bled, the 
lancet must be applied to the congested parts. And, if 
revenue had to be derived by the process of bleeding in Lord 
Salisbury’s time, how much more so it must be now when 
India had become poorer as a result of all these years of 
exploitation? They should not forget that it was out of 
this revenue, which represented the Ihe-blood of the Indian 
masses, that their education was financed. And again, 
did they realise that the education which they received 
was at the expense of the degradation of their countrymen, 
since money spent on it was derived from the notorious 
liquor revenue? Before God’s judgment seat, therefore, 
they would have to answer the dread question: ‘What 
hast thou done with thine brothers?’ What answer would 
they then make, he asked them. He then went on to cite 
to them the instance of Hazrat Omar who, when the 
Mussalman nobles fell into luxurious ways of living and 
took to wearing fine clothes, asked them to take themselves 
away from him saying, that they were no true followers 
of the Prophet who ^d not always use bread prepared 
from coarse flour, and wear coarse clothes. He wished 
that they would take a leaf out of the life of that God- 
fearing Caliph. 

And again, was it not a shame that when Narayaadas 
Malkani wanted young men to help him in the flood relief 
work in Sind, he had to go abegging for assistance to 
Gujarat? And lastly, what had they to say with re^rd 
to the scandalous custom of deti-kti} Instead of making 
their wives the queens of their homes and of their hearts, 
they had converted them into chattels to be bought and 
soldi Was this the lesson that they had imbibed .fcom the 
reading of English literature? Woman had been des- 
cribed as the ardhangam^ or the better half of man. But 
they had reduced her to the position of a slave, and the 
result was the state of paralysis in which they found their 
country. Swaraj is not meant for cowards,” he a)nclud- 
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ed, “but for those who would mount smilingly to the 
gallows, and refuse even to allow their eyes_ to be band- 
aged. ]?romise that yo^ will wipe off the stain of deti-hti, 
that you will die to restore your sisters and wives to their 
full ignity and freedom. Then, I shall understand that 
you are ready for the freedom of your country.” 

Addressing next the girl students, who were present 
there, he said: 

“As for you, young girls, to you I will only say, that 
if I had a girl under my charge, I would rather keep her a 
maiden all her life, than give her away to one who expected 
a single pice for taking her for liis wife.” — Fjareld. 


BE TRUE 


"Real affection is not shown through praise, but through ser- 
¥ice. Self-purification is a preliminary process, an indispens- 
able condition of real seiFice.” 

I promised to give a free rendering of a remarkable 
address in Sindhi, presented to me by the students of 
Hyderabad, IMuch other work crowded it out. I now 
give it below: 

"We welcome you heartily on behalf of the Hyderabad students. 
We are aware that are not entitled to have you in our midst, as 
we have not carried out your precepts; but we hope that our hearts 
would respond after having heard your spoken word. We will 
not deceive you. . \¥ e, therefore, propose . to open out our hearts. 
^ , to .you. 

: .‘^Our town is a centre of education. Compared with the other 
towns, we have a larger proportion of those who have passed the 
L C. S. Examination, We have one college here, three high schools 
for boys, two for girls and numerous other English and Sindhi 
schools. In the English schools alone, there are 4,000 students. 
But out of these, unfortunately, there are not more than ztot zj 
students wearing pure Khadi^ and there cannot be more than j or 4 

f jercent wearing indigenous mill doth. The others wear Indiffcrent- 
y Swadeshi anef VidesM» The vast majority only wear 'Videsbi^ You 
know well enough that our living is extravagant We incline 
towards English language and Western dviiisation, rather than 
towards out mother-tongue and our own culture. Wc cannot 
show much of service or simplicity, aware as we are of the poverty 
of out country. We know that it is good for the country that we 
should use Kbadi and Swadeshi articles; but we regret that we 
were unmoved even when the heart-rending cry of the flood- 
stricken fell on our ears. And, this indifference is the cause of the 
absence of our response to the general distress surrounding us. 
Our Association has been doing some work during the last four 
years. But there is not much in it, of which we can make any 
boast. 

are ashamed to have to refer to the evil custom of 
In spite of having received higher education, we do not hesitate to 
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1 j, from the wife’s relations. Some 

those who countenance d$U4eiu But people n v y 

K <s/rlhn Hiranand Diwan Navalrai, Bhai Balachandra^ Diwan 

“Sr^SThero... Even « the present moment, 
-fhave in onr town men who are noted for the orgamsing capa- 
r^wTnd SsdoUnr We have in onr midst men who have shown 
caoacity for iLdership in the political, the social, the educational 
.'5 t-rS literarv fidd ^ They have taken a leading part in all patrio- 
;”‘‘^l»vo‘S. of Hytobad to^ « 

ing on their enterprise in all parts of the globe. ° f not 

nn narade of these things, but we want to show that we are not 
devoid of capacity for work or service. If our 
once organised, it is possible to show good progress. We want 
to feel, lat we have not forfeited the right to your 
WP have not sd-pd up to your precepts, because we know tiaat it 
would be only through your affection that our hearts will espan . 

I have dven a free tendering of this address, first 
because I want to keep the students to their F^^se ^ 
secondly, because it may serve as an example ^ other stu- 
dents. ^Let me remind the students of Hyderabad that 
although they did not know the contents of the atoss 

before it was read to me, in answer to 
ratelv put by me, they with one voice endorsed the senti 
ments pressed in the address, and ^^7 

would make every endeavour to imke up for the past 
indifference and neglect. I, therefore, expect them to 
boycott completely foreign cloth and take to I 

expect tiaem, too, to boycott once for 

^ For the other students, let this address be a model. 

Addresses, containing xnere praise Xv?Sv 

useless. Those who need such praise should not have ^y 
addoiss presented to them. If addresses are presented 
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to those whom students really love and honour, they should 
contain references that might be of some service to them. 
I do not wish to suggest that every address should be 
like this one. But I do suggest that every address should 
have a local touch, a local significance and should refer 
to some matter of importance. Real affection is not shown 
through praise, but through service. Self-purification is 
a preliminary process, an indispensable condition of real 
service. I have, therefore, welcomed this address as a 
token of sincere deske on the part of the students of 
Hyderabad to go through this preliminary process of self- 
purification — a consummation, much to be desired during 
this year of grace and preparation. 
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At a joint meeting of the students of the Agra College and 
■h. InhTs Collesi Agra, Gandhiji was presented mth an 
Mms In which tk students, while expressing their faith m the 
deals for which he stood, confessed their inability to put them into 
)ractL and tb^, therefore, contented 

'nm only their hearts^ This confession of helplessness ana 
iespair pained Gandhiji and he said. 

I am flot prepared to hear this confession of incapacity 

of Shakespeare and Wordsworth would be in vain, n _ 
you do not build your cha«ctet,^d^ 

have attained lelf-mastery, and learnt to control ^ur 

onnot g 4 your harts and 

To give one’s heart is to give aU._ You to sar 

with have hearts to give. And this you can do if you 
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over 50 p. c. of you are married. If you will make the 
Ibest o£ a^bad )ob,V’i will, in spite of your put 

ia severe restraint upon your passions ^d lead, y 
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And you will find that at the end of yout studies, you 
are aU the better for that restraint physically, mentally 
and spiritually. Do not by any means consider that I am 
presenting to you something that is utterly impossible 
for execution. The cult of those, who, though they may 
be married, are exercising perfect self-restraint on them- 
selves, is increasing with much profit to themselves and 
to the general benefit of mankind. To those who are 
unmarried, I would appeal to resist temptation. After 
all, we are a slave nation struggling to break asunder the 
fetters that keep us in that condition. Surely, you at 
least should realise the sinfulness of bringing slave children 
into the world. Many young men from various colleges, 
not excluding your own, write to me pathetic letters, ask- 
ing me to tell them how they can get rid of their mental 
weakness. I have suggested to them the age-old pres- 
cription. They will no longer feel helpless if tliey will 
seek the help of God tlirough all their weakness. The 
same friend, that told me atout the marriage evd, also 
complained to me that students were guilty of involving 
their parents in extravagant expenditure on marriage 
ceremonies. Surely, marriage, you ought to know, is a 
sacranaent and ought not to carry any expenditure with 
it. If those who have money will not curb the desire to 
spend it on feasting and revelry, the poor people will 
want to copy them and incur debts in so doing. You 
will, if you ate brave, rise in revolt against any extravagant 
expenditure when you are ready to be married. 
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“The dowry system is intimately connected with caste. The 
girls or their parents will have to break the bonds of caste, if 
the evil is to be eradicated.” 

Some months ago. The Statesman opened its columns 
to a discussion of the dbwty system prevalent among 
many castes, almost all over India, and dealt with it edi- 
torially. I used to write on the cruel custom often enough 
in the columns of the Young India. The cuttings from 
The Statesman revived the cruel memories of what I used 
to know, then. My remarks were aimed at deti-leti, as 
the custom is known in Sind. Enough educated Sindhis 
were found who exacted large sums of money from parents, 
who were anxious to see their daughters well married. 
The Statesman has carried on a crusade against the custom 
in general. There is no doubt that the custom is heartless. , 
But, so far as I am aware, it does not touch the millions. 
The custom is confined to the middle class, who are but 
a drop in the ocean of Indian humanity. Whenever we 
talk of evil customs, we usually talk of the middle class. 
The millions living in the viliages have their customs and 
woes of which we have as yet but little knowledge. 

This, however, does not mean that one may ignore 
the dowry evil, because it is confined to a comparatively 
small munber of the people of this country. The system 
has to go. Marriage must cease to be a matter of arrange- 
ment made by parents for money. The system is intima- 
tely connected with caste. So long as the choice is res- 
tricted to a few hundred young men or young women of a 
p^cdar caste, the system will persist no matter what is 
said against it. The girls or boys or their parents will 
have to break the bonds of caste, if the evil is to be eradica- 
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ted. Then, the age for marrying has also to be raised, 
and the girls have to dare to remain spinsters, if need 
be i. e. if they do not get a suitable match. All this 
Tnpan’c! education of a character that will revolutionalise 
the mentality of the youth of the nation. Unfortunately, 
the system of education has no connection with our 
surroundings which, therefore, remain practically un- 
touched by the education received by a^ microscopic 
minority of the boys and girls of the nation. ^ hiist, 
therefore, whatever can be done to abate the evil must be 
done, it*is clear to me that this evil, and many others 
which can be named, can only be tackled if there is educa- 
tion which responds to the rapidly changing conditions 
of the country. How is it that so many boys and girls, 
who have even passed through colleges, are found 
unable or unwilling to resist the n^nifestly evil custom 
which affects their future so intimately as marriage does? 
Why should educated girls be found to commit suicide 
because they are not suited? Of what value is their 
education, if it does not enable them to dare to defy a 
custom which is wholly indefensible, and repugnant to 
one’s moral sense? The answer is clear. There is sortie- 
thing radically wrong in the system of education that Ms 
to arm girls and boys to fight against social or other evils. 
That education alone is of vdue which draws out the 
faculties of a student, so as to enable him or her to solve 
correctly the problems of life in every department. 
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AVOIDABLE MISERY 


"'There must be a breach in the double wall of caste and pro- 
vince. If India is one' and' Indivisible, surely, there should be no 
artificial divisions creating innumerable little groups, which 
would neither interdine ; nor ' intermarry/* 

From a correspondent’s long letter of wail, I take tlie 
following: 

"T am a schoolmaster (aged 67) with life-long service (46 years) 
in the educational line, born of a poor but highly respectable 
Kayastha family in Bengal, which knew better days but is now 
reduced to poverty. I am blessed (?) with 7 daughters and two 
sons; the eldest son aged zo died in October last, leaving behind 
him his miserable and helpless parents to mourn his loss. He was 
a promising youth — the only hope of my life. Of my 7 daughters, 
5 have already been given in marriage. My sixth and seventh 
daughters (aged 18 and x6) are yet unmarried. My younger son 
is a minor, aged 1 1 years. My pay is Rs. 60. It hardly allows 
me to make the two ends meet. I have no savings. I have less 
than nothing, being in debt. The match of mv sixth daughter 
has been settled. The cost of the marriage will be not less than 
Rs. 900 in ornaments and dowry (Rs. 300). I have a life policy in 
the Sun Life Assurance of Canada for Rs..,2ppo. The policy was 
issued in 2914. The company has agreed to give me a loan of 
Rs. 400 only. It is only half the amount required. I am 
absolutely helpless in respect of the other half. Could you not 
help this poor father with the other half?** 

This letter is one of many such. The majority of 
letters are written in Hindi. But we know that English 
education has made things no better for parents of 
daughters. In some cases they have become worse, in 
that the market price of possible young men, who would 
suit an EogEsh educated daughter of an English educated 
father, sufes an appreciable increase. 

In a case Eke the BengaH father’s, the best help that 
can be rendered is not a loon or a gift of the required sum, 



but it should consist in persuadiag and strengthening 
the parent to refuse to purchase a match for his daughter, 
but choose, ot let the daughter choose, one who would 
marry her for love, not for money. This means a volun- 
tary extension of the field of choice. There must be 
a breach in the double wall of caste and province. If 
India is one and indivisible, surely, there should be 
no ardfidal divisions creadng innumerable little groups, 
which would neither interdine nor intermarry. There 
is no religion in this cruel custom. It would not do to 
plead that individuals cannot make the commencement, 
and that they must wait till the whole society is ripe 
for the change. No reform has ever been brought about 
except through intrepid individuals breaking down in- 
human customs or usages. And, after all, what hardships 
can the schoolmaster suffer if he and his daughters 
refused to treat marriage as a marketable transaction, 
instead of a status or a sacrament which it undoub- 
tedly is. I would, therefore, advise my correspondent 
courageously to give up the idea of borrowing or beg- 
ging, and to save the four hundred rupees he can get 
onhiis life policy by choosing, in consultation with Ws 
daughter, a suitable husband, no matter to what caste or 
province he belongs. 
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case. If the girl was illiterate, she could have accommoda- 
ted herself to any young man. But being an accom- 
plished girl, naturally she would need an equally ‘accom- 
plished’ husband. It is our misfortune that the sordidness 
of exacting a price for marrying a girl is not regarded 
as a decided disqualification. An altogether artificial 
value is put upon English collegiate education. It covers 
a multitude of sins. If the definition of ‘accomplishment’ 
was more sensible than it has become among the classes 
whose educated young men exact a price for accepting 
marriage proposals on behalf of girls, the difficulty of 
selecting suitable matches for girls would be much les- 
sened, if not entirely removed. Whilst, therefore, I 
commend the proposal of my fair correspondent to the 
attention of parents, I must insist on the necessity 
of breaking down the highly injurious caste barriers. 
Breaking down the barriers will widen the range of choice, 
and thus, in a great measure, prevent exactions. 


STUDENTS^ SHAME 


have a fear that the modem girl loYes to be Juliet to half a 
dozen Romeos. She loves adventure... She dresses not to 
protect herself from wind, rain and sun, but to attract atten- 
tion.’^ 

There is a most pathetic letter from a college girl in 
the Punjab, lying on my file for nearly two months. Want 
of time was but an excuse for shirking the answer ^ to the 
girl's question. Somehow or other, I was avoiding ^ the 
task, though I knew the answer. Meanwhile, I received 
another letter from a sister of great experience, and I felt 
tiiat I could no longer evade the duty of dealing with the 
college girfs very real difficulty. Her letter is written 
in^ chaste Hindustani.' " I must try to do as much justice 
as I can to the letter, which gives me a perfect picture 
of her deep feeling. Here is my rendering of a portion 
of the letter: 

‘‘To girls and grown-up women there come times, in spite of their 
wish to the contrary, when they have to venture out alone, whe- 
ther they are going from one place to another in the same city, 
or from one town to another. And when they are thus found 
alone, evil-minded people pester them. They use improper 
or even indecent language, whilst they are passing by. And if 
fear does not check them, they do not hesitate to take further 
liberty. I should like to know what part non-violence can play 
on such occasions. The use of violence is, of course, there. If 
the girl or the woman has sufficient courage, she will use what 
resources she has and teach miscreants a lesson. They can at 
least kick jp tow that would draw the attention of the people 
afouriCTesiiRlng" in the miscreants being horse-whipped. But 
I know that the result of such treatment would be merely to post- 
pone the agony, not a permanent cure. Where ^ you know the 
people who misbehave, I. fed sure that they will listen .to .reason, 
to the gesture of love and humility. But what about a fcUow 
. - "cfdihg by,.iimg foul language on seeing a girl or a woman un- 
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accompanied by a male companjon? You have no opportunity 
of reasoning with Mm. There is no likelihood of your meeting 
him again. ""You may not even recognise him. You do not know 
his address. What is a poor girl or a woman to do in such cases? 

"By way of example, I want to give you my own experience of last 
night (26th October, 1938). I was going with a girl companion 
of mine, on a very special errand, at about 7-30 p. m. It was im- 
possible to secure a male companion at the time, and the erran,d 
could not be put oE On the way, a Sikh young man passed by on 
his cycle, and continued to murmur something till we were within 
hearing distance. Wc knew that it was aimed at us. We felt 
hurt and uneasy. There was no ciowd on the road. Before we 
had gone a few paces, the cyclist returned. We recognised him 
at once, whilst he was still at a respectful distance. He wheeled 
towards us, heaven knows whether he had intended to get down 
or merely pass by us. We felt that we were in danger. We had 
no faith in out physical prowess. I myself am weaker than the 
average girl. But in my hands I had a big book. Somehow or 
other, courage came to me all of a sudden, I hurled the heavy 
book at the cycle and roared out: ‘Dare you repeat your pranks?* 
He could with difficulty keep his balance, put on speed and fled 
from us. Now, if I had not flung the book at liis cycle, he 
might have harassed us by his filthy language to the end of our 
journey. This was an ordinary, perhaps insignificant, occur- 
rence; but I wish you could come to Lahore and listen to the diffi- 
culties of us, unfortunate girls. Birst of all, tell me how, in the 
circumstances mentioned above, can girls apply the principle of 
ahtmsa and save themselves. Secondly, wmt is the remedy of 
curing youth of the abominable habit of insulting womenfolk? 
You would not suggest that we should wait and suffer till a new 
generation, taught from the childhood to be polite to their women- 
folk, comes into being. The Government is cither unwilling or 
unable to deal with tHs social evil. The big leaders have no 
time for such questions. Some, when they hear of a girl btavdy 
castigating ill-behaved youth, say: ^Weli done. That Is the way 
all girls should behave/ Sometimes, a leader is found eloquently 
lecturing against such misbehavlourofstudcnts. But no one applies 
himself continuously to the solution of this serious problem. You 
will be painfully sutprised to know that during DimaU^ and such 
other holidays, newspapers come out with notices warning women 
from venturing outdoors, even to see the illuminations. This 
one fact should enable you to know to what straits we ate reduced 
in this part of the world. Neither the writers, nor the readers, of 
such warnings have any sense of shame that they should have to 
be issued**. 
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Another Panjabi girl, to -whom I gave the letter to 
read, supports the narrative from her own experience 
of her college days and tells me that what my correspon- 
dent has related is the common experience of most girls. 

The other letter from an experienced woman relates 
the experiences of her girl friends in Lucknow. They 
are molested in cinema theatres by boys sitting in the row 
behind them, using all kinds of language which I can only 
call indecent. They are stated to resort even to practical 
jokes, which have been described by my correspondent 
but which I must not reproduce here. 

If the immediate personal relief was all that was need- 
ed, no doubt the remedy that the girl, who describes her- 
self to be physically weak, adopted, i.e., of flinging her 
book at the cyclist, was quite correct. It is an age-long 
remedy. And I have said^ these columns that,- when a 
person wants to become Molent, physical weakness does 
not come in the way of n effective use, even against a 
physically powerful oppoj^nt. And we know that in 
the present age there have been invented so many methods 
of using physical force, that even a little girl with suffi- 
cient intelligence can deal death and destruction. The 
fashion now-a-days is growing of training girls to defend 
themselves in situations, such as the one described by my 
correspondent. But she is wise enough to know that 
even though she was able to make effective use for the 
moment of the book she had in her hand as a weapon 
of defence, it was no remedy for the growing evil. In 
the cases of rude remarks, there need be no perturbation, 
but there should be no indifference. All such cases should 
be published in the papers. Names of the offenders 
should be published when they are traced. There should 
be false modesty about e:mosing the evil. There is 
nothing like public opinion for castigating public mis- 
conduct. There is no doubt that, as the correspondent 
says,^ there is great public apathy about such matters. 
But it is not the public alone that are to blame. They 
must have before them examples of rudeness. Even as 
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Stealing cannot be dealt with unless cases of thieving are 
published and followed up, so also is it impossible to deal 
with cases of rude beha%douf if they are suppressed. 
Crime and vice generally require darkness for prowling. 
They disappear when light plays upon them. 

But i have a fear that the modern girl loves to be 
Juliet to half a dozen Romeos, She loves adventure. 
My correspondent seems to represent the unusual type. 
The modern girl dresses, not to protect herself from wind, 
rain and sun, but to attract attention. She improves 
upon nature by painting herself and looking extraor^nary. 
The non-violent way is not for such girls. I have often 
remarked in these columns that definite rules govern the 
development of the non-violent spirit in us. It is a stre- 
nuous effort. It makes a revolution in the way of think- 
ing and living. If my correspondent, and the girls of her 
way of thinking, will revolutionize their life in the pres- 
cribed manner, they will soon find that young men, who 
at all come in contact with them, wifi, learn to respect 
them and to put on their best behaviour in their presence. 
But if, perchance, they find, as they may, that their very 
chastity is in danger of being violated, they must develop 
courage enough to die rather than yield to the brute in 
man. It has been suggested that a girl, who is gagged or 
bound so as to make her powerless even for struggling, 
cannot die as easily as I seem to think. I venture to assert 
that a girl, who has the will to resist, can burst all the 
bonds that may have been used to render her powerless. 
The resolute will gives her the strength to die. 

But this heroism is possible only for those who have 
trained themselves for it. Those who have not a living 
faith in non-violence, will learn the art of ordinary self- 
defence and protect themselves from indecent behaviour 
of unchivalrous youth. 

The great question, however, is why should young 
men be devoid of elementary good manners so as to make 
decent girls be in perpetual fear of molestation from 
them. I should be sorry to discover that the majority 



of young men have lost all sense of chivalry. But they 
should, as a class, be jealous of their reputation and deal 
with every case of impropriety occurring among their 
mates. They must learn to hold the honour of every 
woman as dear as that of tlieir own sisters and mothers. 
All the education they receive wiU be in vain, if they do 
not learn good manners. 

And, is it not as much the concern of professors and 
schoolmasters to ensure gentlemanliness among their 
pupils, as to prepare them for the subjects prescribed 
for the class room? 


THE MODERN GIRL 


“The modem girl has a special meaning. •.But all the girls who 
recei¥'e English education are not modem girls. I tnow many 
who arc not at all touched by the %iodem girF spirit. But 
there are some w^ho have become modem girls.’^ 

I have received a letter written on behalf of eleven 
girls, whose names and addresses have been sent to me. I 
give it below with changes that make it more readable, 
without in any way altering the meaning: 

“Your comments on the letter of a lady student captioned SfMdeMis* 
Shame and published in Harijm of the 51st December, 1958 deserve 
special attention. The modern girl, it seems, has provoked you to 
the extent that you have disposed of her finally as one playing 
Juliet to half a doxen Romeos. This remark, w 4 icb betrays your 
idea about women in general, is not very inspiring. 

^Tn these days, when women are coming out of closed doors to 
help men and take an equal share of the burden of life, it is indeed 
Strange that they are still blamed, even when they are ntalfratcd 
by men. It cannot be denied that instances can be cited where 
the fault is equally divided. There may be a few girls playing 
Juliets to half a dozen Romeos. But such cases presuppose the 
existence of half a dozen Romeos, moving about the streets in 
quest of a Juliet. And it cannot or should never be taken that 
modern girls are categorically all Juliets, or modern youths all 
Romeos.' You yourself have come in contact with quite a num- 
ber of modern girls, and may have been struck,,]^ their resolution, 
sacrifice and other sterling 'womanly virtues. 

for forming public opinion against such misdemeanours, as 
pointed out by your correspondent, it is not for girls to do it, not 
so much out of false shame as from its ineffectiveness. 

^‘'But a statement like this, from one revered all over the world, 
seems to hold a brief once more for that worn-out and unbecom- 
ing saying: ^Wonian is the Gate of Hell^ 

««From the foregoing remarks, however, please do not condude 
tkmt modern girls have no respect for you. They hold you in as 
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much respect as every young man does. To be hated or pitied 
is -what they resent much. They are ready to mend their ways, if 
they are really guilty. Their guilt, if any, must be conclusively 
proved before they are anathematized. In this respect, they 
would neither desire to take shelter under the covering of ladies 
please’, nor would they silently stand and allow the judge to 
condemn them in his own way. Truth must be faced; the mo- 
dern girl or ‘Juliet,’ as you have called her, has courage enough 
to face it.” 

My correspondents do not perhaps know that I began 
service of India’s women in South Africa more than forty 
years ago, when perhaps none of them was born. I hold 
myself to be incapable of writing anything derogatory to 
womanhood. My regard for the fair sex is too great to 
permit me to think ill of them. She is, what she has been 
described to be in English, the better half of mankind. 
And my article was written to expose students’ shame, 
not to advertise the frailties of girls. But, in giving the 
diagnosis of the disease, I was bound, if I was to pres- 
cribe the right remedy, to mention all the factors which 
induced the disease. 

The modern girl has a special meaning. Therefore, 
there was no question of my restricting the scope of my 
remark to some. But all the girls who receive English 
education are not modern girls. I know many who are 
not at all touched by the ‘modern girl’ spirit. But there 
are some who have ’become modern girls. My remark 
was meant to warn India’s girl students against copying 
the modern girl, and complicating a problem that has 
become a serious menace. For, at the time I received 
the letter referred to, I received also a letter from an An- 
dhra girl student, bitterly complaining of the behaviour of 
Andhra students which, from the description given, is 
worse than what was described by the Lahore girl. This 
daughter of Andhra tells me, the simple dress of her girl 
fdends gives them no protection, but they lack the courage 
to expose the barbarism of the boys who are a disgrace 
to the institution thqi' belong to, I commend this com- 
plaint to the authorities of the Andhra University. 
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The eleven girls I invite to initiate a crusade against 
the rude behaviour of students. God helps only those 
who help themselves. The girls must learn the art of 
protecting themselves against the ruffianly behaviour 
of man. 




FOR THE YOUNG 



“Sex urge is a fine and noble thing. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of it. But it is meant only for the act of creation. 
Any other use of it, is a sin against God and humanity.” 

It is the fashion m some quartets now-a-days for the 
young to discredit whatever may be said by old people. 
I am not prepared to say that there is absolutely no justi- 
fication for this belief. But I warn the youth of the 
country against always discounting whatever old men or 
women may say, for the mere fact that it is said by such 
persons. Even as wisdom often comes from the mouths 
of babes, so does it often come from the mouths of old 
people. The golden rule is to test everything in the light 
of reason and experience, no matter from whom it comes. 
I want to revert to the subject of birth control by con- 
traceptives. It is dinned into one’s ears that gratifica- 
tion of the sex urge is a solemn obligation, like the obliga- 
tion of discharging debts lawfully incurred, and that not 
to do so would involve the penalty of intellectual decay. 
This sex urge has been isolated from the desire for progeny, 
and it is said by the protagonists of the use of contracep- 
tives that conception is an accident to be prevented, ex- 
cept when the patties desire to have children. I venture 
to suggest that this is a most dangerous doctrine to preach 
anywhere; much more so in a country like India, where 
the middle class male population has become imbecile 
through abuse of the creative function. If satisfaction of 
the_ sex urge is a duty, the unnatural vice (sodomy) of 
whi<^ I wote some time ago, and several other ways of 
: gratification, would be commendable. The reader should 
know Aat even persons of note have teen known to ap- 
Ij prove of, wiiat h commonly known as, sexual perversion. 
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He may be shocked at the statement. But if it somehow 
or the other gains the stamp of respectability, it will 
be the rage among boys and girls to satisfy their urge 
among members of their own sex. For me, the use of 
contraceptives is not far removed from the means to 
which persons have hitherto resorted for the gratification 
of their sexual desire, with the results that very few know. 
I know what havocs secret vice has played among school 
boys and school girls. The introduction of contracep- 
tives, under the name of science and the imprimatur of 
known leaders of society, has intensified complication 
and made the task of reformers, who work for purity of 
! social life, well-nigh impossible for the moment, I 
betray no confidence when I inform the readers, that there 
are unmarried girls of impressionable age studying in 
schools and colleges who study birth control literature 
I and magazines with avidity, and even possess contracep- 
tives, It is impossible to confine their use to married 
women. Marriage loses its sanctity when its purpose 
and highest use is conceived to be the satisfaction of the 
animal passion, without contemplating the natural result 
of such satisfaction. 

I have no doubt that those learned men and women, 
who ate carrying on propaganda with missionary zeal 
in favour of the use of contraceptives, ate doing irrepar- 
able harm to the youth of the coimtry, under the false belief 
that they will he saving thereby the poor women who 
, may be obliged to bear children against their will. Those 
who need to limit their children will not be easily reached 
by them. Our poor women have not the knowledge or 
the training that the women of the West have. Surely, 
the propaganda is not carried on on behalf of middle class 
women, for they do not need the knowledge, at any rate, 

I so much as the poor classes do. 

The greatest harm, however, done by that propaganda 
lies in its rejection of the old ideal and substitution in its 
place of one which, if carried out, must spell the moral 
and physical extinction of the race. The horror, with 
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which ancient litetature has regarded fruitless use of 
the vital fluid, was not a superstition born of ignorance. 
What shall we say of a husbandman, who will sow the 
finest seed in his possession on stony ground, or of the 
owner of a field, who will receive in his field, rich with 
fine soil, good seed under conditions that will make it 
impossible for it to grow? God has blessed man with 
seed that has the highest potency, and woman with a field 
richer than the richest earth to be found anywhere on 
this globe. Surely, it is criminal folly for man to allow 
his most precious possession to run to waste. He must 
guard it with a care greater than he will bestow upon the 
richest pearls in his possession. And so is a woman guilty 
of criminal folly, who will receive the seed in her life- 
producing field with the deliberate intention of letting it 
run to waste. Both he and she will be judged guilty of 
misuse of the talents given to them, and they will be dis- 
possessed of what they have been given. Sex urge is a 
fine and noble thing. There is nothing to be aslmmed 
of in it. But it is meant only for the act of creation. Any 
other use of it, is a sin against God and humanity. Con- 
traceptives of a kind there were before, and there will be 
hereafter, but the use of them was formerly regarded as 
sinful. It was reserved for our generation to glorify vice 
by calling it virtue. The greatest disservice protagonists 
of contraceptives are rendering to the youth of India, is 
to fili their minds with what appears to me to be wrong 
ideology. Let the young men and women of India, who 
hold her destiny in their hands, beware of this false god, 
and guard the treasure with which God has blessed them 
and use it, if they wish, for the only purpose for which 
it is intended. 



fess that the observance of the law of continence 
: without a living faith in God, which Is living 
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A correspondent, v/ho prefers to remain anonymous, 
seeks an answer to a question arising out of my article 
in Harijan addressed to the young. i\lthough it is a sound 
rule to ignore anonymous correspondence, I do some- 
times make ah exception when the question put is subs- 
tantial, as in the present case. 

The letter is in Hindi and is longer than it need liave 
been. Its purport is: 

“From your writing, I doubt if you understand the young mind. 
What has been possible for you, is not possible for all young men. 
I happen to be married. I can restrain myself. My wife cannot. 
She does not want children, but she does want to enjoy herself. 
What am I to do? Is it not my duty to satisfy her? I am not 
genetous enough to look upon her satisfying her desire through 
other channels. I read from papers that yon are not averse to 
promoting marriages and blessing them. Surely, you know, or 
ought to know, that they are not contracted with the Hgh 
purpose that you have mentioned.” 

The correspondent is right. The fact that I bless so 
many marriages, when they satisfy the tests that I have set 
as to age, economy, etc., perhaps shows somewhat that I 
know the youth of the country to an extent that would 
justify my guiding them, when they seek my guidance. 

My correspondent's case is typical, He deserves 
sympathy. That the sole purpose of sexual connection 
is procreation, is in the nature of a new discovery for me. 
Though I had known the rule, I had never before given it 
the weight it deserved. I must have till recently redded 
it as a mere pious wish. I now regard it as a fundamental 
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law of married state, which is easy of observance if its 
permanent importance is duly recognised. My object 
wiU be fulfilled when the law is given its due place in so- 
ciety. To me, it is a living law. We break it always, and 
pay heavily for its breach. If my correspondent realises 
its inestimable value, and if he has love for her and has 
faith in himself, he will convert his wife to his view. Is 
he sincere, when he says he can restrain himself? Has 
the animal passion become transmuted in his case into a 
higher passion, say, for sendee of fellow beings? Does he 
naturally refrain from doing anything to excite the passion 
in his wife? Let him know that Hindu science denotes 
eight kinds of unions which include sexual suggestions 
made even by signs. Is the correspondent free from these? 
If he is not, and if he is sincerely desirous that his wife 
should be weaned from the sexual desire, let him surround 
her with the purest love, let him explain the physical 
effects of union without the desire for procreation, let him 
tell her what the vital fluid means. Let him further en- 
gage his wife in healthy pursuits, and strive to regulate 
her diet, exercise, etc., so as to still the passion in her. 
Above ail, if he is a man of religion, he will try to transmit 
to his companion his own living faith. For, I must con- 
fess that the observance of the law of continence is im- 
possible without a living faith in God, which is living 
Truth. It is the fashion, now-a-days, to dismiss God from 
life altogether and insist on the possibility of reaching 
the highest kind of life without the necessity of a living 
faith in a living God. I must confess my inability to 
drive the truth of the law home to those who have 
no faith in, and no need for, a Power infinitely higher 
than themselves. My own experience has led me to the 
knowledge that fullest life is impossible without an im- 
movable belief in a living Law, in obedience to which the 
whole universe moves. A man without that faith is like 
: a drop thrown out of the ocean bound to perish. Every 
drop in the ocean shares its majesty, and has the honour 
of giving us the ozone of life. . 


SEX EDUCATION 


"The conquest of lust is the highest endeavour of a man or •wo- 
man’s existence. Without overcoming lust, man cannot hope 
to rule over self.” 

Sex complex is to-day steadily gaining ground in 
Gujarat, as in the rest of India. And what is more, those 
who fall under its sway feel as if there is something meri- 
torious about it. When a slave begins to take pride in 
his fetters and hugs them like precious ornaments, the 
triumph of the slave-owner is complete. But this success 
of Cupid, spectacular though it may be, will, I am convinc- 
ed, prove to be short-lived and ignoble, and at long last 
end in inanition, even like a scorpion whose venom is 
spent. But that does not mean that we can, in the mean- 
time, afford to sit with folded hands. The certainty of its 
defeat need not, must not, lull us into a false sense of 
security. The conquest of Ipst is the highest endeavour 
of^^jnan. or woman’s existence. Without overcoming 
lusC’nian cannot hope to rule over self. And without 
rule over self, there can be no SWaraj or ^ma Raj. Rule 
of all without rule of oneself, would prove to be as decep- 
tive and disappointing as a paint^ toy mango, charming 
to look at outwardly but hollow and empty from within. 
No worker, who has not overcome lust, can hope to 
render any genuine service to the cause of Harijans, com- 
munal unity, Khadi, cow-protection or village reconstruc- 
tion. Great causes like these cannot be served by intel- 
lectual equipment alone, they call for spiritual effort or ■ 
soul-force. Soul-force comes only through God’s grace, 1 
and God’s grace never descends upon a man who is a ' 
slave to lust. 

What place has, then, instruction in Sexual Science 
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man mson quickens and guides the feeling, in brute the 
Soul lies ever doctnant. To awaken the heart is to 
awaken the dortnant soul, to awaken teason, and to 


in our educational system, or has it any place there at all? 
Sexual Science is of two kinds, that which is used for con- 
trolling or overcoming the sexual passion, and that which 
is used to stimulate and feed it. Instruction in the former 
is as necessary a part of a child’s education as the latter is 
harmful and dangerous, and fit, therefore, only to be shun- 
ned. AU great religions have rightly regarded Kama as 
the arch-enemy of man, anger or hatred coming only in 
the second place. According to the Gita, the latter is an 
offspring of the former. The Gita, of course, uses the 
word Kama in its wider sense of desire. But the same 
holds good of the narrow sense in which it is used here. 

This, however, still leaves unanswered the question, 
/.I?., whether it is desirable to impart to young pupils a 
knowledge about the use and function of generative 
organs. It seems to me that it is necessary to impart such 
knowledge to a certain extent. At present they are often 
left to pick up such knowledge anyhow, with the result 
that they are misled into abusive practices. We cannot 
properly control or conquer the sexual passion by turning 
a blind eye to it. I am, therefore, strongly in favour of 
teaching young boys and girls the significance and right 
use of their generative organs. And, in my own way, 
I have tried to impart this knowledge to young children 
of both sexes, for whose training I was responsible. 

But the sex education that I stand for, must have for 
its object the conquest and sublimation of the sex passion. 
Such education should automatically serve to bring home 
to children the essential distinction between man and 
brute, to make them realise that it is man’s special privi- 
lege and pride to be gifted with the faculties of head and 
heart both, that he is a thinking no less than a feehng 
animal, as the very derivation of the word shows; 
and to renounce the sovereignty of reason over the blind 
instincts is, tterefbre, to renounce a man’s estate. In 





inculcate discrimination between good and evil. 

Who should teach this true Science of Sex ? Clearly, 
he who has attained mastery over his passions. To 
teach Astronomy and kindred sciences, we have teachers 
who have gone through a course of training in them, 
and are masters of their art. Even so, must we have as 
teachers of Sexual Science, /.e., the Science of Sex Con- 
trol, those who have studied it and have acquired mastery 
over self. Even a lofty utterance, that has not the back- 
ing of sincerity and experience, will be inert and lifeless, 
and will utterly fail to penetrate and quicken the hearts 
of man, while the speech that springs from self-realisa- 
tion and genuine experience is always fruitful. 

Tq-day our entire environment — our reading, our 
thinking,' our social behaviour — ^is generally calculated 
to subserve and cater for the sex-urge. To break through 
its coils is no easy task. But it is a task worthy of our 
highest endeavour. Even if there are a handful of tea- 
chers* endowed with practical experience, who accept the 
ideal of attaining self-control as the highest duty of man, 
and are fired by a genuine and undying faith in their mis- 
sion, and are sleeplessly vigilant and active, their labour 
will light the path of the children of Gujarat, save the 
unwary from falling into the mire of sexuality, and rescue 
those who might be already engulfed in it. 
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■ ' Without continence a man ot woman Is undone. To have 
no control over the senses is like sailing in a rudderless siup, 

■ bound to break to pieces on coming in contact with the very 
first rock.” 

Thus w^rites a young man: 

*'You want everyone to become moral in order to change the 
world. I do not exactly know what you mean by morality — 
whether you confine it to matters sexual, or whether it covers 
the whole field of human conduct. I suspect the former, be- 
cause I do not see you pointing out to your capitalist and land- 
lord friends, the great injustice and harm they are doing by making 
huge profits at the expense of labourers and tenants, while you 
are never tired of castigating young men and women for their 
moral lapses in sexual matters, and upholding before them the 
virtues of celibacy. You claim to know the mind of Indian youth. 
I do not claim to represent anybody, but as a solitary young man 
I beg to challenge your claim. You do not seem to know through 
what environment the modern middie-class youth is passing, 
what wdth long spells of unemployment, crushing social customs 
and traditions, and temptations of co-education! It is all a con- 
flict between the old and the new ideas, resulting usually in the 
defeat and misery of youth. I humbly request you to be kind 
and compassionate to the youth, and not to judge them by your 
puritanic standards of morality. After all, I think every act, 
when it is performed with mutual consent and mutual love, is 
moral whether it is performed within marriage or without. Since 
the invention of contraceptives, the sexual basis of the institution 
of wmiage has been knocked down. It has now become an insti- 
* tution maMf for the protection and welfare of children. You 
wii, p&Ampnf be shocked at these ideas. I would here venture 
to ask you not to forget your own youth when judging the pre- 
' smt youth. ' Yott were an over-sexed individual given to exces- 
’ ; ^ aive induigcnoe, which seems to have created in you a sort of dis- 
towards the sexual act, and hence your asceticism and the 
of dn. '03m|»ed to yo% 1 think, many young men of to-day 
; ,Me better In 'iiis 
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This is from a typical letter. To my knowledge, the 
writer has gone through several changes even during the 
past three months that 1 have known him. He is still pass- 
ing through a crisis. The extract quoted is from a long 
letter which, together with many of his other writings, 
he would gladly have me publish. But what I have quot- 
ed just represents the attitude of many a youth. 

Of course, my sympathies are with young men and 
young women. I have a vivid recollection of the days 
of my own youth. And it is because of my faith in the 
youth of the countr}’, that I am never tired of dealing 
with problems that face them. 

For the morals, ethics and religion are convertible 
terms. A moral life, without reference to religion, is like 
a house built upon sand. And religion, divorced from 
morality, is like ‘sounding brass, good only for making a 
noise and breaking heads.’ Morality includes truth, ahim^ 
sa and continence. Every virtue that mankind has ever 
practised is referable to, and derived from, these three 
fundamental virtues. Non-violence and continence are 
again derivable from Truth, which for me is God. 

Without continence a man or woman is undone. 
To have no control over the senses is like sailing in a 
rudderless ship, bound to break to pieces on coming in 
contact with the very first rock. Hence, my constsmt 
insistence on continence. My correspondent is right in 
saying in effect that the coming in eff contraceptives 
cmnged the ideas about sexual relations. If mutual con* 
sent makes a sexual act moral, whether within marriage or 
without, and, by parity of reasoning, even between mem- 
bers of the same sex, the whole basis of sexual morality 
is gone and nothing but ‘misery’ and ‘defeat’ awaits the 
youth of the country. Many young men and women are 
to be found in India, who would be glad to be free from 
the craving for mutual intercourse in whose grip they 
find themselves. This craving is stronger than the stron- 
gest intoxicant which has ever enslaved man. It is futile 
to hope that the use of cqptow|^y« will be restrictwi 
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to the mete tegulation of progeny. There is hope for a 
decent life only so long as the sexual act is definitely related 
to the conception of precious life. This rules out of 
court perverted sexuality, and, to a lesser degree, promis- 
cuity. Divorce of the sexual act from its natural conse- 
quence must lead to iiideous promiscuity and condona- 
tion, if not endorsement, of unnatural vice. 

Since my own experiences are relevant to the consi- 
deration T^the sex problem, let me just warn the reader, 
who has not read my autobiographical chapters, against 
drawing the conclusion that my correspondent has drawn 
about my sins of indulgence. 

Whatever over-indulgence there was with me, it was 
strictly restricted to my wife. And I was living in a joint 
family where there was hardly any privacy except for a 
few hours at night. I awoke to the folly of indulgence 
for the sake of it even when I was twenty-three years old, 
and decided upon total hrahmacharya in 1899, i.e., when 
I was thirty years old. It is wrong to call me an ascetic. 
The ideals that regulate my life are presented for accep- 
tance by mankind in general. I have arrived at them by 
gradual evolution. Every step was thought out, well 
considered, and taken with greatest deliberation. Both 
my continence and non-violence were derived from 
personal experience, and became necessary in response 
to the calls of public duty. The isolated life I had 
to lead in South Africa, whether as a householder, legal 
practitioner, social reformer or politician, required, for 
the due fulfilment of these duties, the strictest regulation 
of sexual life and a rigid practice of non-violence and truth 
in human relations, whether with my own countrymen 
or witih the Europeans. I claim to be no more than an 
ayemge, man, with less than average ability. Nor can 
I claim any special merit for such non-violence or conti- 
. : nence, as 1 have been able to reach with laborious research. 

not the shadow of doubt that any man or woman 

' . , . can adhieve what 1 have, if he or she would make the Same 
r^:A!/;;y'®BFqft ■ and cultivate the same 'hope ■ and Mth. JWotk 




A STUDENT’S DIFFICULTY 

“Students should learn the art of standing alone, and resisting 
in "every legitimate manner any attempt to force them to do 
anything against their will, much more so to marry them against 
their will.” 

A student asks: 

“What should a matriculate or an undergraduate, who is unfor- 
tunately father of two or three children, do in_ order to procure 
a living wage, and what should he do when he is forced to marry 
against his will, and before even the age of twenty-five?” 

The simplest answer that occurs to me is, that a stu- 
dent, who does not know how to support his wife and 
children, or who marries against his will, has studied to 
no purpose. But that is past history for him. The 
perpl exed student deserves a helpful answer. He does 
not say'wliat is his requirement." If he does not pitch it 
high because he is a matriculate, and will put himself on 
a level with the ordinary labourer, he should have no 
difficulty in earning a livelihood. His intelligence should 
help his hands and feet, and enable him to do better than 
the labourer who has had no opportunity of developing 
his intelligence. This ^is noAtq say T.l?at a ,la^^ 
has never lea.rnt Engli5& ..is devoid , of intelligence. Un- 
fortunately, labour has never been helped to develop the 
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And, there is no reason why his wife should not add 
to the family income by utilizing her spare hours. Simi- 
larly, if the children are at all able to do any work, they 
too ’should be inspanned for productive work. The 
utterly false idea, that intelligence can be developed only 
through book-reading, should give place to the timth 
that the quickest dcvcloptnent of the tmtid can be achiev-- 
ed by artisan’s work being learnt in a scientific manner^ 
True development' of the mind commences immediately 
the apprentice is taught, at every step, why a particular 
manipulation of hand or a tool is required* The pro- 
blem of the unemployment of students can be solved 
without difficulty, if they will rank themselves among the 
common labourers. 

As for marriage against one^s will, all I can say is 
that students should develop sufficient strength of 
purpose to resist any marriage that is sought to be forced 
on them. Students should learn the art of standing alone, 
and resisting in every legitimate manner any attempt to 
force them to do anything against their will, much more 
so to marry them against their will* 
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FOR STUDENTS 

“It is cowardly to refuse to face the conse<iue£ices of one s acts._ 
Persons who use contraceptives will never learn the virtue of 
self-restraint. They will not need it.” 

“With reference to your note entitled yi Studenf s Difficulty, I 
submit the following in all humility for your kind consideration. 

“I feel you have not done justice to the student in question. The 
problem defies every solution. Your reply to his question is 
vague and general. You ask students to shake off false notions 
of dignity and lank themselves among the common labourers* 
All this general talk does not carry one far, and is certainly not 
worthy of a supremely practical man like you. 

“Please consider the problem at greater length and offer a detail- 
ed, practical, and comprehensive solution with special reference 

to the following case: _ , . 

“I am a student of M. A. (Ancient Indian History) m the Univer- 
sity of Lucknow. I am about zi years of age. I have a love for 
learning and want to do as much of it as possible in my hfe-Urae. 
I am also inspired by your ideology of life. In about a month s 
time, when the final M. A. Examinations come off, I will have to 

enter life, as they say. , , , „ c 

“Besides a wife, I have four brothers (all younger, one of them 
married), two sisters (both below iz years of age) and my patents 
to support. There is no capital tQ fell back, upon. The landed 
property is very smstll* 

**^)i7hsit should I do For the cducs^tion of the sisters End brothers ? 
Then, the sisters will have to be married sooner, rather tten later. 
Above all, where are the food and the clothing to come frorn ? 

“I am a lover of the so-called standard of living. I want just a 
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sue-eest mv adopting contraceptive methods ? I may assure you, 

I bSieve in self-control and hrahmaeharya. _ But, then, R will be 
some time before I become a brahmachart. I am afraid unless 
I adopt artificial contraceptive methods, during the period before 
the desired consummation of full self-control, I may get children 
and invite economic ruination thereby. And, moreover, 1 feel 
that iust now it is not quite prwer in the interests of a normal y 
healthy emotional life of my wife to impose on her a life of rigo- 
rous self-control. After all, sex has its place in the lives of normal 
men and women. lam notan exception to it, 
wife who has not the equipment to read and mderstand your 
great writings on brahmacharya or dangers of indulgence, etc. 

“I regret the letter has been a httle too lengthy. But, then, i 
wanted to avoid brevity at the cost of clari^. „ 

“You are at liberty to make what use you hke of this letter. 

The very difficulties the student raises, though serious 
in their setting, are of his own inaking. The very men- 
tion of them must show the falsity of his position and 
of the educational system in our country. It turns 
education into a purely commercial product to be (in- 
verted into money. For me, education has a much nobler 
Durbose. Let the student count himself as one among 
the milhons, and he will discover that milhons of young 
men and women of his age cannot fulfil the conditions 
which he wiU have his degree to do. Why should he rrmke 
himself responsible for the maintenance of all the relatives 
he mentions? Why should the grown-up ones, tf of 
sound body, not labour for their maintenance? He is 
wrong to have many drones to one busy bee— though a 
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have development or the heart i.e., the soul as well. And 
they will become e<5[ual earners of bread with their brother. 

I might as well discuss here his sisters marriage, to 
which reference has been made in the letter. I do not 
Imow what is meant by marriage taking place sooner 
than later*. In no case need it take place before they are 
20 years old. It is no use tliinking so mmy years in 
advance. And if he will revise the whole scheme of life, 
he will have the sisters to choose their partners, and the 
ceremony need never cost more than five rupees each, 
if that. I have been present at several such ceremonies. 
And the husbands or their elders have been graduates in 
fair circumstances. 

It is pathetic to find the student so helpless as not 
to know how and where to have spinning lessons. Let 
him make a diligent search in Lucknow, and he will find 
that there are young men enough to teach him. But he 
need not confine himself to spinning, though it, too, is fast 
becoming a full time occupation, able to give a villp.ge- 
minded man or woman his or her _ livehhood. I ^ hope 
I have said here sufficient to enable him to dot the i s and 

cross the /’s- , ^ , .i. jjrc 

And, now for contraceptives. Even there, the dim- 

culty is imaginary. He is wrong in underrating his 
wife’s intelligence. I have no doubt whatsoever that if 
she is the ordinary type of womanhood, she will readily 
respond to his self-restraint. Let him be true to mmself 
and ask himself whether he has enough of it. AU the 
evidence in my possession goes to show that it is man 
who lacks the power of self-restraint more than woman. 
But there is no need for belittling his own ability to exer- 
cise self-restraint. He must manfully face the prospect ot 





mav not at all be wanted. I suggest that it is c(wardly 
to refuse to face the consequences of one s acts. Persons 
who me Contraceptives will 

<;elf-restraint. They will not need it. Self-indulgencc 
with contraceptives may prevent the coming of 
but will sap the vitality of both men and women perhap , 
mml of men thaa of women. It is unmaidy to refuse 

battle with the devU. Let my ^Tle 

upon self-restidnt as the oidy sure 
method of avoiding unwanted children, mat though 
£ and 4 fail in le effort a hundred times? ts m 

the battle. The result comes by the grace of God. 
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TO THE CEYLONESE STUDENTS 

“If you will render something unto Gautama’s countrymen for 
the great message of mercy that he delivered to you and to 
me, you will certainly wear Khadi'’ 

Speaking at the Ananda College^ Colombo, Gandhiji 

said: 

It has given me great pleasure to be able to come to 
Colombo and Ceylon and to make jour acquaintance. 
Wherever I go, I love to see school children. 

Here, in Ceylon, the majority of boys come under the 
influence of Buddhist teaching. That great master taught 
us what is known as the right path, and you, boys, come 
to institutions of this character to learn the right path, 
and to learn the right path is not merely to pack your 
br ains with many diings that sound nice and sweet, but 
to do the right things. 

(The first maxim of the right path is to tell the truth, 
to think the truth, and to act the truth; and the second 
mavim is to love all that lives, j Gautama Buddha was 
so filled with mercy and kindness that it was he who taught 
us to love, not only the members of the human family, 
but to love all the animal world. He taught us also per- 
sonal purity of life. Therefore, if you, boys, are not truth- 
fhl, merciful and kind, if you are not pure in your personal 
’fcpndupt, you have to leam nothing in this institution. 

A ; of you can teH me where Gautama Buddha 

j;Vas:i^t3Di* hn promptly answered: He was horn in 
I'fyjnkvds'tk in Indit^. ' 

; ; : su^st to all of you, boys, that you owe something 

to Gautama’s countrymen. I am sorry to have to tell 
you, boys, if you do not know already, that m the land 
where Gautama lived and taught, and which is hallowed 
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by his sacred feet, there is dire distress and poyerty. 

The one reason, why the millions in India are so poor, 
is because they left their ancient industry or have been 
deprived of it, and that was the spinning-wheel. Now 
they can revive the spinning-wheel, if everybody in India 
and others wiU wear the clothes that can be spun out and 
woven from it. The cloth is called Khadi, 

If you will render something unto Gautama’s country- 
men, for the great message of mercy that he delivered to 
you and to me, you will certainly wear Khadi. So far 
as I know, aU the cloth that you little boys and others have 
worn, has not been produced in G>lombo or Ceylon, and 
seeing that you must buy some cloth in order to cover 
yourselves, it is your primary duty to buy that cloth which 
is woven by the famishing millions who are the country- 
men of Gautama. If you will do so, you will then be 
in a position to act according to the second maxim in the 
right path that I mentioned to you, and what I have told 
you naturally appHes with double force to your teachers 
and parents. 

If you are clever, good, and brave boys, you will 
discuss this thing with your teachers and with your patents 
and ask them what it was that this strange man called 
Gandhi from India told you, and if I am not mistaken, 
they WiU endorse every word of what I have said to you. 
You have given this money to me for that very purpose, 
and I thank you and the teachers for giving me this money 
and thinking of the faiuishin.g millions of India. To 
wear Khadi is merely to foUow up the step that you have 
taken to-day. 

May God bless you all ! 

Speaking on the same subject at the Nalanda Vidjalaya, 
Colombo, Gandhiji said'. 

I thank you very much for giving me this donation 
for the work which has brought me to this beautiful 
Islmd, It gives, me great pleasure to be able to make 
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yout acquaintance. . ^ , , 

I propose to say to you, what I have been just now 

sayins to the boys of Ananda Colle^^e. You are here 
beW taught the path that the Great Buddha gave to the 
world. Md if you do not represent the teaching of the 
Buddha in your own lives, your having belonged to this 
institution will be considered useless, and you will not 
be true representatives of Buddha’s teachings. Every- 
thing else that you will learn here will be perfectly useless, 
unless you can reproduce the central teaching of Gautama 
in your own lives. His was the right path, right speech, 
ric^ht thought, and right conduct. He gave us the urn 
adulterated law of human family. His love, his boundless 
love, went out as much to the lower animals,_to the lowest 
life, as to the human beings. And he insisted upon 

want to suggest to you that if you are fulfilling this 

law of mercy, love, kindness and human sympathy, the 
least you can do is to render sometliing unto the country- 
men of the Buddha. 

You know that he was an Indian, and his message was 
delivered first of all to India. Painful though the fact is, 
nevertheless, it is unfortunately true that it is his country- 
men who are to-day the poorest in the world. Millions 
are famishing, but they need not famish if they will work 


at the spinning-wheel, and if we Indians and you people 
of Ceylon will wear KhaS which can be produced from 
the spinning-wheel. 

You do not manufacture, so far as I am aware, toy 
cloth in Ceylon. Every yard of cloth that you are wearmg 
is imported from outside. And I suggest to you tmt if 
you will carry out this law of mercy that the Buddha 
taught, tod if you will make some return for the debt that 
you owe to Gautama, you will, until you are able to ptO" 
duce your own Kbadif wear Khadi that is manufactured 

in Inia. 4 ;, *,, , t 

My frien4 the trtoslator, (Shti Jairamdas Jayaw- 
datta)j^ proudly pointed out that the cloth he was wearing 
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was manufactured in Ceylon. I would prohibit you 
from buying a single yard of Khadi manufactured in 
India, if he should be able to supply you with Khadi. 
And you will certainly be still better followers of the 
Buddha, if you will work with your own hands and 
manufacture Kljadi. If you will do that, you will not 
only help India, but you will help the whole world by set- 
ting a noble example. But, meanwhile, I suggest to you 
that you will be doing the right thing by following up 
your gift by yourselves wearing 

Teachers and boys, I thank you once fnore for this 
gift of yours and for inviting me to this school. And I 
pray that God may bless you. 





ADVICE TO LAW STUDENTS 

“The first thing which you must always bear in mind, if you 
would spiritualise the practice of law, is not to make your 
profession subservient to the interests of your purse, as is 
unfortunately but too often the case at present, but to use your 
profession for the service of your country.” 

In the course of his speech at the Law College, Colombo, 
on ‘‘‘"How to spiritualise the legal profession”, Gandhift said-. 

I am glad you have put this question. Tor, I may 
say that if I cannot speak on this subject with authority, 
no one else can. For, throughout my career at the bar, I 
never once departed from the strictest truth and honesty. 

Well, then, the first thin^ winch you must always 
b^ in mind, if you would spiritualise the practice of law, 
is not to make your profession subservient to the interests 
of your purse, as is unfortunately but too often die case at 
present, out to use your profession for the service of your 
country. There are instances of eminent lawyers in all 
countries who led a life of self-sacrifice, who devoted their 
brilliant legal talents entirely to the service of their countty, 
although it spelt almost pauperism for them. In India, 
you have the instance of the late Mana Mohaja Ghqse. 
He took up the fight against the indigo planters anH served 
his poor dients %t the cost of hedth, even at the risk 
•of his life, without''3Srgmg tfiejoT ^ single pie for his 
labours. He was a most brilliant lawyer, yet he was 
a great philanthropist. That is an example that you 
'should have before you. Or, better still, you can follow 
' Ruskins’ pr ecept giten iuhis book XJnho-ims.J^st. *Why 
should a la-^er charge Mtedi'''pbunds for his work’* he 
asks, ‘whilst a carpenter, for Instance, hardly gets, as many 
s hillin gs for his work?’ The fees charged by lawyers ai c 
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unconscionable everywhere. I confess, I myself have 
charged what I woxild now call high fees. But even whilst 
I was engaged in my practice, let me tell you I never let 
my profession stand in the way of my public service. 

And there is another thing which I would like to warn 
you against. In England, in South Africa, almost every- 
where I have found that, in the practice of their profession, 
lawyers are consciously or unconsciously led into untruth 
for the sake of their clients. An eminent English law- 
yer has gone so far as to say that it may even be the duty 
of a lawyer to defend a client whom he knows to be guilty. 
There I disagree. The duty of a lawyer is always to place 
before the judges and to help them to arrive at the truth, 
never to prove the guilty as innocent. It is up to you 
to maintain the dignity of your profession. If you fail 
in your duty, what shall become of the other professions? 
You, young men, claiming as you have just done to be the 
fathers of to-morrow, should be the salt of the nation. 
If the salt loses its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 



PLEA FOR PERSONAL PURITY 

“Your education is absolutely worthless, if it is not built on a 
solid foundation of truth and purity. If you arc not caretul 

about the personal purity of your lives then, I tell you that 

you are lost, although you may become perfect, finished 
scholars.” 

In the course of his speech at the Dharmaraja College, 
ICzndj, Gandhiji said'. 

It has been my good fortune to feel at home, and make 
myself at home, wherever I have gone in any part of the 
world, and had I not been able to do so, probably, I should 
have died without having had to commit suicide .lon^ ago. 
But I feel doubly at home when I see my Parsi friends. 
You cannot understand this, really And, you might 
also think that I am joking. It is not joking. It is serious 
because of my having been in closest association with 
Parsis in South Africa and in India, and having had per- 
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may become perfect, finished scholars. 

I have been asked to draw your attention to one thing. 
Purity consists first of all in possessing a pure heart, but 
what there is in the heart really comes out also and is shown 
in outward acts and outward behaviour. And a boy who 
wants to keep his mouth pure, will never utter a bad word. 
Of course, that is quite clear. But he neither will put any- 
thing into his mouth that will cloud his intellect, cloud 
his mind, and damage his friends also. 

I know that there are boys who smoke, and in Ceylon, 
perhaps, you are as bad as they are in Burrna, though 
boys are becoming bad everywhere so far as this wretched 
habit of smoking is concerned. And, of course, Parsis 
as you know, are called or rather miscalled, fire-worship- 
pers. They are no more fire-worshippers than you, and 
though they see God through that great manifestation, 
the Sun, which is nothing but the God of Fire. 

Some of you good Parsis never smoke, and you make 
it a point, whenever you have a number of boys in your 
care, to train the boys not to foul their mouths by smoke. 

If any of you are smoking, you will henceforth give 
up that bad habit. Smoking fouls one’s breath. It is 
a disgusting habit. When he is in railway carriage, the 
smoker never cares whether there are ladies or men sit- 
ting about him who never smoke, and that the stench that 
comes out from his mouth may be disgusting to them. 

The cigarette might be a small thing from a distance, 
but when the cigarette smoke goes into one’s mouth and 
then comes out, it is poison. Smokers do not care where 
they spit. 

Here, Gandhiji related a story from Tolstoy to explain 
how the tobacco habit was Tnore disastrous in its effects than 
drink, and proceeded'. 

Smoking clouds one’s intellect, and it is a bad habit. 
If you ask doctors, and they happen to be good doctors, 
they will tell you that smoke has been the cause of cancer 
in many cases, or at least that smoke is at the bottom of it. 
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Why smoke, "when there is no necessity for it? It 
is no food. There is no enjoyment in it except, in the 
first instance, through suggestion from outside. 

You, boys, if you are good boys, if you are obedient 
to your teachers and parents, omit smoking, and whatever 
you save out of this, please send on to me for the famish- 
ing millions of India. 







STUDENTS AND CHARACTER BUILDING 


“The Principal and the Professors cannot give you character 
from the pages of books. Character building comes from their 
very lives, and, really speaking, it must come from within your- 
\ selves.” 

In the course of his speech at the Zahira College, Colombo, 
Gandhiji said: 

It has, indeed, given me great pleasure to be able to 
visit this college. 

You have reminded me of the happy days I spent in 
South Africa. Those were days when my life was almost 
wholly cast in the midst of my Mussalman countrymen, 
and it was early in 1 893, that I found myself in the company 
of some of the finest Mussalmans it has been my good 
fortune to meet, as also to influence. It, therefore, does 
not surprise me that you have invited me to meet you in 
this hall. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali, when he returned from Ceylon, 
gave me what he said was a message from the Mussalmans 
of Ceylon to hasten to Ceylon as soon as possible. But 
the work, in which both he and I were engaged, made it 
impossible for me to come here at that time. 

Those of you, who are in the habit of reading Indian 
newspapers, will know that just before I embarked for 
Colombo, I had the pleasure of meeting the Professors 
and boys of the Jamia College at Delhi. I have not got 
the time to give you a set speech, because there are other 
appointments waiting for me, but I would summarise the 
speech I gave to the boys in Delhi. 

All the education that you are receiving in this great 
college will be reduced to nothing, if it is not built on the 
foundation of a pure character. * . j • 

As I was reading your magazines, I could not help 
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admiring' the zeal with which the work was done here, and 
the marvellous progress that has been made in a few years. 
But as I was reading the report, that was read before the 
Governor on the occasion of the foundation laying cere- 
mony, I could not help feeling how nice it would be if 
we could raise a foundation o£ good character, so that 
stones . on stones might be raised thereon, and we might 
look back with joy atid ptide upon the edifice# But ch^- 
actet cautiot be built with uiottat and stone* It cannot be 
built by othet hands than your own. The Principal and 
the Professors cannot give you character from the pages 
of books. Character building comes froin their very lives, 
and, really speaking, it must come from within yourselves. 

As I was studying Christianity, Hinduism, and other 
great faiths of the world, I saw that there was a funda- 
mental unity moving amidst the endless variety that we 
see in all. religions, wi?;.. Truth _ and Innocence. You 
must take the word ‘Innocence’ literally, that is to mean 
non-killing and non-violence, and if you, boys, will take 
your stand defiantly always on Truth and Innocence, 
you will feel that you have built on solid foundation. 

I am grateful for the generous purse you have pre- 
sented to me. It is meant for finding work for the starv- 
ing millions of India. These consist of Hindus, Mu^al- 
mans and Christians. Therefore, you have, by giving me 
this donation, established a link between these starving 
millions and yourselves, and in doing so you have dorie 
a thing which is pleasing to God. It will be a very feeble 


l inlr if you do not kttow the purpose for which this is 
going to be used. These monies are utilised for finding 
work among men and women for the production of 
cloth like that you find on my person. But all this money 


will be useless, if you cannot find the people to wear 
Khadi so manufactured. 

It is possible now for us to satisfy every taste and 
fashion. If you wiB' forge a lasting and continuing hnk 
with the masses of India, you will henceforth clothe your- 
selves in Khadi. 
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“I have found that boys imbibe more from the teachers’ own 
lives than they do from the books that they read to them, or the 
lectures that they deliver to them... ...Woe to the teacher who 

teaches one thing with his lips and carries another in his 
breast.” 

On the occasion of the Pn\e Distribution at Mahinda 
College, Galle, Gandhiji delivered the following speech: 

It has given me the greatest pleasure to be able to be 
present at this very pleasant function. You have paid 
me, indeed, a very great compliment, and conferred on me 
a great honour by allowing me to witness your proceedings 
and making the acquaintance of so many boys. 

I hope that tliis institution will progressively expand, 
as, I have no doubt, it deserves. I have come to know 
enough of this beautiful Island and its people to under- 
stand that there are Buddhists enough in this country, 
not merely to support one such institution, but many such 
institutions. I hope, therefore, that this institution will 
never have tq piiie.foj: want of material support, but having 
known something of the educational institutions both in 
South Africa and India, let me tell you that scholastic 
education is not merely brick and mortar.' It is true boys 
and true girls who build such institutions from day to day. 
I know some huge, architecturally perfect buildings going 
under the name of scholastic institutions, but they are 
nothing but whited sepulchres. Conversely, I know also 
some institutions which have to struggle from day to day 
for their material existence, but which, because of this 
very want, are spiritually making advance from day to day. 
One of the greatest teachers that mankind has ever seed, 
and one whom you have enthroned as the only Royal 
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Monatch in your hearts, delivered his living message not 
from a man-made building, but under the shadow of a 
magnificent tree. May I alsp venture to suggest that the 
aim of a great institution like this should be to impart 
such instruction, and in such ways that it may be open to 
any boy or girl in Ceylon. 

I notice already that, as in India, so in this country, 
you are making education daily more and more expensive, 
so as to be beyond the reach of the poorest children. Let 
us all beware of making that serious blunder and incurring 
the deserved reproach of posterity. To that end, let me 
put the greatest stress upon the desirability of giving these 
boys instruction from A to Z through the Sinhalese langu- 
age. I am certain that the children of the nation, that 
receive instruction in a tongue other^ tha.n their own, 
commit suicide. It robs them of their birth right. A 
foreign medium means an undue strain upon the young- 
sters, it robs them of all originality. It stunts their 
growth and isolates them from their home. I regard, 
therefore, such a thing as a national tragedy of first im- 
prtance, and I would like also to suggest that since I 
have known Sanskrit in India as the mother language, and 
since you have received all religious instruction from the 
teachings of one who was himself an Indian amongst 
Indians, and who had derived his inspiration from Sans- 
krit writings, that it would be but right on your part to 
introduce Sanskrit as one of the languages that should 
be diligently studied. I should expect an institution 
of this kind to supply the whole of the Buddhist com- 
' munity in Cxylon with text books written in Sinhalese, 
giving an the best from the treasures of old. 

I hope that you will not consider that I have placed 
bdfpte ybtt an unattainable ideal. Instances occur to me 
from history where teachers have made Herculean efforts 
i in order to restore the di^ty of the mother-tongue, and 
: to restore the dignity or the old treasures which were 
j ' 'Jahpht tO' be forgotten. ' , ' _ 

i.I aih glad, indeed, that yott ate gi’^ting due attention to 
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athletics, and I congratulate you upon acquitting yourselves j 

with distinction in games. I do not know whether you 
had any indigenous games or not. I should, however, i 

be exceedingly surprised, and even painfully surprised, 
if I were told that before cricket and football descended 
upon your sacred soil, your boys were devoid of all games. 

If you have national games, I would urge upon you that 
yours is an institution that should lead in reviving old 
games. I know that we have in India many noble indige- ; 

nous games, just as interesting and exciting as cricket or i 

football, also as much attended with risks as football is, i 

but with the added advantage that they are inexpensive, J 

because the cost is practically next to nothing. 

I am no indiscriminate superstitious worshipper of i 

all that goes under the name of ancient I I never hesitated | 

to endeavour to demolish all that is evil or immoral, no 
I matter how ancient it may be, but with that reservation. j 

I must confess to you that I am an adorer of ancient insti- i 

tutions, and it hurts me to think that a people in their 
rush for everything modern despise all their ancient tradi- 
tions and ignore them in their lives. j 

We of the East, very often, hastily consider that aU. ' 

g that out ancestors laid down for us was nothing but a 

p bundle of superstitions, but my own experience, extend- 

: , ing now over a fairly long period, of the inestimable trea- 

5 sures of the East has led me to the conclusion that , whilst 

there may be much that was superstitious, there is infini- ! 

tely more which is not only not superstitious, but if we 
' understand it correctly and reduce it to practice, gives 

I life and ennobles one. Let us not, therefore, be blinded 

hy the hypnotic dazzle of the West. ; 

I Again, I wish to utter a word of caution against your | 

believing that I' am an indiscriminate despiser of every- I 

thing that comes from the West. There are many things | 

i| which I have myself assimilated from the West. There , , !| 

I is a very great and effective Sanskrit tvord for that parti- I 

I cvdar faculty which enables a man always to distinguish 

I ,, between what is desirable and what is undesirable, what ! 
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is right and what is wrong, that word is known as viveka. 
Translated into English, the nearest approach is discrimi- 
nation. I do hope that you will incorporate tins word 

into Pali and Sinhalese. , . , ‘ 

There is one thing more which I would like to say in 
connection with your syllabus. I had hoped that I should 
sec sotnc mention, miide of hatidicraftSj^ and if you ate not 
seriously teaching the boys under your care some handi- 
crafts I would urge you, if it is not too late, to introduce 
th^necessary hanVrafts known to this Island. Surely, 
all the boys who go out from this institution will not 
expect or will not desire to be clerks or employees of the 
Government. If they would add to the national strength, 
they must learn with great skill all the indigenous crafts, 
and as cultural training and as the symbol of identifica- 
tion with the poorest among the poor, I know nothing 
so ennobling as hand-spinning. Simple as it is, it is easily 
learnt. When you combine with hand-spinning the idea 
that you are learning it not for your own individual self, 
but for the poorest among the nation, it becomes an 
ennobling sacrament. There must be added to tWs sacra- 
ment some occupation, some handicraft which a boy may 
consider will enable him to earn his living in after life. 

You have rightly found place for religious instruc- 
tion. I have experimented with quite a number of boys 
in order to understand how best to impart religious 
instruction, and whilst I found that book instruction 
was somewhat of an aid, by itself it was useless. 

; ReUgious instruction, I discovered, was imparted by tea- 
chers living the religion themselves. I have found ttiat 
boys imbibe more from the teachers’ own lives than they 
do from the books that they read to them, or the leciures 
that they deliver to them with their lips. I have disco 
vered to my great joy that boys and girls have uncons- 
ciously a faculty of penetration whereby they read the 
thoughts of their teachers. Woe to pe teacher ^ 
teaches one thing T(ritfa his- lips, and carries another m 
breast. 




■w 
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Now, just one or two sentences to boys only and I 
have done. 

As father of, you might say, many boys and girls, 
you might almost say of thousands of boys and girls, 
I want to tell you, boys, that after all you hold your destiny 
in your own hands. I do not care what you learn or 
what you do not learn in your school, if you will observe 
two conditions. One condition is that you must be fear- 
lessly truthful against heaviest odds, under every circums- 
tance imaginable. A truthful boy, a brave boy, will 
never think of hurting even a fly. He will defend all 
the weak boys in his own school and help, whether inside 
school or outside the school, all those who need his help. 
A boy who does not observe personal purity of mind and 
body and action, is a boy who should be driven out of 
any school. A chivalrous boy would always keep his 
mind pure, his eyes straight, and his hands unpolluted. 
You do not need to go to any school to learn these funda- 
mental maxims of life, and if you will have this triple 
character with you, you will build on a solid foundation. 

May, then, true ahimsa and purity be your shield for 
ever in your Ufel May God help you to realise all your 
noble ambitioni I thank you once more for inviting me 
to take part in this function. 


— i 


JAPFNA STUDENTS’ CONGRESS 

“It is because I see in the spinning-wheel the hand of C^d 
working, it is because ! see in the spinning-wheel the satisfaction 
of the needs of the meanest of human beings, that in season 
and out of season, I think about it, work at it, pray about it 
and speak about it.” 

Gandhiji addressed as follows the faff mSttide fits’ Congress'. 

I thank you for the beautiful address that you have 
presented to me this evening. 

You have taken upon yourselves, and very rightly, 
the credit of bringing me to this fair Island, but you must 
remember also that those who take credit for anything have 
also to take discredit, if any mishap occurs. ; 

It is very difBcult for me this evening to give you a ^ 
message, for the simple reason that I do not know your 
Cbngress sufBdently, nor do I know sujEHciently the com- 
position of my audience, but your worthy Chairman has , 
informed me of the objects of your Congress. I shall 
try to give you some thoughts that occur to me on some 
of those objects. 

If I understood him tightly, your first object is to 
revive ancient culture. You have, then, to understand 
,, what that ancient culture is, and it must be necessarily cid- 
ture which all students, whether they be Hindus, Chris- 
tians, Buddhists or of any other faith, would be interested 
in reviving, because I take it that by ancient culture you 
do not want to confine yourselves purely to Hindu stu- 

I feike it that this Students’ Congress includes all 
students, Hindus, Christians, Moslems and Buddhists. 
Though to-day it has on its rolls no Muslim student or Bud- 
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for the simple reason that your ultimate object is attain- 
ment of Swaraj, not merely for the Hindus and Christians 
of Jaffna, but for all the inhabitants of this Island of which 
Jaffna is but a part. What I have said with reference to 
the inclusion of students belonging to these religions 
must hold good. That being so, we^hatk haclc to , the 
question, what ancient culture it is we want to revive. 
It m.ust, therefore, be such as to be common to all these 
elements. Therefore, whilst that culture will undoubtedly 
be predominantly Hindu culture, it can never be exclu- 
sively Hindu. The reason why I say that it must be pre- 
dominantly Hindu is because you, who are seeking to 
revive ancient culture, are predominantly Ehndu, and are 
all the while thinking of that country which you rightly 
and proudly delight to call your Motherland. 

In Hindu culture, I venture to submit. Buddhistic 
culture is necessarily included, for the simple reason that 
Buddha himself was an Indian, not only an Indian, but 
a Hindu amongst Hindus. I have never seen anytliing 
in the life of Gautama, to warrant the belief that he renounc- 
ed Hinduism and adopted a new faith. My task becornes 
easy when I consider also that Jesus himself was an Asia- 
tic, and, therefore, it becomes a question really to consider 
what Asiatic or ancient Asiatic culture is. For that matter, 
then, Mahomed was also an Asiatic. 

Since you can only wish to revive all that is noble, 
and all that is permanent in ancient culture, your revival, 
necessarily, must not be antagonistic to any of these 
faiths. The question, then, is to find out the common 
factor, the greatest common measure belonging to all 
these great faiths. And thus you will come, according to 
my own estimate of things noble and great, to this very 
simple factor, vi^., that you want to be truthful and non- 
violent, for truth and non-violence are common to all 
these great faiths. 

You cannot possibly wish to revive many of the 
customs that you and I might have forgotten, that may 
haye at one time formed part of Hinduism. 
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I recall one great thought that the late Justice Rat^de 
exptesLd when Ee was speaking of the leyml of anaent 
culure, and he told his audience that J 

foi any single person m the audience to say exactly what 

ancient cullire was, and when that ™^St^a 

ancient and began to be modern. He also said tnat a 

Ptot matt would not sweat by “ 

ancient but lie told the audience that any cuitutc, 

rcie“ ot. modem, must be submitted to the test of reason 

rS^Sfged to utter this warning to tius Congress 

nf Students who are to be the makers of the dcstimes^ of 

this Island, because of so many iorid“! 

rrtimd us not only hctc, but throughout the world, i 

serfrom my own experience in India, that many who are 
I^ofesing I revive Lcient culture * not h« under 
the name of that revival to revive old superstitions and 

traditions and ancient lore have been dragged, 
almo“f the tomb, to justify the “eous joc«m^f 
untouchabUity, A similar attempt, some 
know, is now being made to justify the institution ol 

^‘^^‘^You'will not, therefore, consider that I have given 
you a laboured statement in warning 
Lied into wrong doing, under the wlf tS 
ancient culture. Perhaps, you will understand the sigi^ 
cance of this warning, coming as it does from a ^ 

himself not only a lover of anci^t culture but has been 

.ettdeavja 3 aB^.to reproduce m ks own J 

of his, ability, all that is noble, that is permanenr m 

anciem ^ explore the hidden treasures of 

cultu£e,Thale com? upon tto. inestimable boon that g 
that is permanent in ancient Hindu culture, is , , 

found in the teachings of 

and Zoroaster. So 1 have come to this '^w“e^aa|fr 
ment h:)r myself. If I find anything in Hinduism whid 
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is ancient, but repugnant to my Christian brother or my 
Mussalman brother, I immediately begin to fidget and 
doubt the ancientness of that claim. So I came, by a 
process of examination, to this irresistible conclusion, that 
there was nothing so very ancient in this world as these 
two good old things — truth and non-violence. And 
working along these lines of truth and non-violence, 
I also discovered that I must not attempt to revive ancient 
practices if they were inconsistent with, call it if you will, 
modern life as it must be lived. Ancient practices may 
have been perfectly good, and perhaps absolutely necessary 
at the time when those practices were adopted, but they 
might be entirely out of date with modern needs and still 
not be contrary to truth or non-violence. 

Then, you can see how safe the road becomes in front 
of you and me wheir we summarily and mercilessly reject 
untouchability, Devadasi institution, drunkenness, sacrifice 
of animals in the very name of God Whom we call Com- 
passionate, All-merciful, Forgiving. We can unhesita- 
tingly and summarily reject all these things, because they 
do not appeal to our moral sense. So much with reference 
to the negative side of it, but there is a positive side 
to it which is just as important as the negative. 

In putting before you the positive side, let me draw 
for you one very necessary corollary to the doctrine of 
non-violence. I put it before my very dear friends, the 
reformers, a very small body of staunch workers in Chet- 
tinad. The corollary or the deduction is this; that if we 
are to be non-violent, we must, then, not wish for anything 
on this earth which the meanest or the lowest of human 
beings cannot have. If that is a sound proposition — and 
I claim' that it is a direct corollary from the doctrine of non- 
violence — ^then, if you accept it, then it follows that we 
may not j^tter..away our ancient simplicity for anything 
on this earth. Now, you will, perhaps, understand my 
determined opposition to the modern rush, the hypnotic 
ds^f: that seems almost to overcome us and ovdftafce 
u$j and that is coming to us with such violent force frpm 
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the West. . . . 

I have taken great pains in my 
speeches, to distinguish between 
adopted in the West, m 
comforts, and the esst 
the Mount. So, in th 
I threw out the hint of 
that after all Jesus was 
tic; but drawing i-m. 
teachings and mess^e 
oa ia Aiacticaj ia . 

I have been able to live at peace _ 
thousands of my Christian friends in 
now, because the circle is growing 

the world Buddhists here-if there is even 

a. handful of Buddhists— if you will be true to your ancient 
culture you will refuse to have anything whatsoever to 
So^dSs hypnotic dazzle, even though it may come to 

you in the so-called Christian g^^b. „ggi^eg jf yo^ 

^ If you have an immovable faith in yourselves, ir you 

wiU also cultivate in^baustible,, patience, you will find 
to t (Ssin fkas. even thouA ‘W ^ »me » 
van with the Westcm dazzle belund them, wm snea an 
S SSe and be conv«ed to doctoe of s»pba^ 


writings, as also in my 
the modern methods 
y of wants and material 
ng of the Sermon on 
cntenccs of my speech, 

. u. ..... -o come when I told you 
ivas an Asiatic, ISIahomed was an Asia- 
that sharp distinction between the 
„ j of Jesus and what is to-day ^mg 
lEneland and other parts of the West, 
-■ with thousands upon 

South Africa and 
ever larger throughout 
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that other thing in a moment. Now, you will, perhaps, 
also understand why I go about from door to door shame- 
lessly and ceaselessly with the begging bowl, and beg of 
every one to put something into it if they will do so with 
a willing heart. 

I have now overstayed my time, I must not exhaust 
your patience and I must now, therefore, leave you to dot 
the and cross the fr of the speech that I have given 
you. I have to talk to the student world about several 
other things, because I have the honour of enjoying 
theif confidence, but to-night I must not go ^txj futthejc 

with my remarks. r n i. ^ 

I thank you from the. bottom , of my l^art for all that 
you have done and are doing, and if you will act in accord- 
ance with the paper that some of you sent to me, when 
I was in Colombo, you wiU certainly have done a great 






“What caa be better or nobler than that om you. 
whilst you are shouldering no “f 1® ® ^ 
accustomed to thinking not merely. of ^ 1 

those who are much ^poorer and much more unloiiunately 

placed than you are.” 

Gandhiji delivered the following speech at St. John’s College, 
fna: 

If you had been looking forward to meeting me under 
is roof I can say that I was no less looking forward 
meeting you. Though I receive, and receive with 
ankfulness, money from millionaires, it is a source of 
uch greater pleasure to me to receive small gifts, no 
atter how small they may be, from boys and girls who 
e still making their lives. It gives me greater pleasure 
ir two reasons. One is, the gift which springs fro® 
nocent boys and girls .fructifies much more than mfts 
* those who may be considered worldly wise men. The 
Scond reason is, that gifts such as yours give me a keener 
;nse of responsibility than, perhaps, I should otherwise 

^^^You may know, that each mpee that is to be found 
i this purse will go to find work for i6 semi-starving 
'omen in the remote villages of India, and give them one 
Etna pet day for the work that they may do. _ Remember, 
bat to and their children do not get anything like two 
oil' mealfmer day, and that is what I can tdl you feom 
av O'WH expctience of hoociteds of Indian, villages. lout 
4:, therefore, is really an object lesson in true charity. 
Ilfiiat can be better or nobler than that from your youth, 
yhilst you axe shouldering no responsibility, you become 
tc^tomed to thinking iK>t^ merely of yourselves, but of 
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those who are much poorer and much more unfortunately 

It is^SndouSedly a great thing that in your school 
there are no distinctions, and no one is considered to be 
an untouchable. What you have done, in giving me this 
generous purse, is really following along the lines that 
you ate going, for these children and these women on 
whose behalf you have given this purse, are inore unfor- 
tunately placed than even the so-called untouchables. 
I have not the power to make any return for ^ur kindn^s 
and your generosity. I can only pray to God that He 
may bless you for all the good things that you may do 
in life for I know that mere mental traimng is nomng 
if it is not accompanied by a true training of the heart, 
and may your hearts extend in the manner that your minds 

may! 

I thank you once more. 
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a matter of right, as a matter of service that they have 
rendered; but it is given to the lowest and humblest 
amongst’ us to feel certain things about certain people. 

The relation between great teachers and ourselves is 
somewhat after the style of relation between a husband and 
wife. It would be a most terrible thing, a tragic thmg, 
if I was to argue out intellectually for mysetf what_ place 
I was to give to my wife in my heart. It is not in my 
o-iving, but she takes the place that belongs to her as a 
matter of right in my heart. It is a matter purely for 
feeling. Then, I can say that Jesus occupies m my heart 
the place of one of the great teachers who have made a 
considerable influence on my life. 

Leave the Christians alone for the present. I shall say to 
the 75 per cent Hindus receiving instruction in this college, 
that yout lives will be incomplete unless you reverently study 
the teaching of Jesus, I have come to the conclusion, in 

my own experience, that those, who no matter to what fa^h 

they belong, reverently study the teaching of other faiths, 
broaden their own instead of narrowing then hearts. 
Personally, I do not regard any of the great rehgions oi 
the world as false. All have served in enriching mankind 
and ate now even serving their purpose. A hberal edu- 
cation to all should include, as I have put it, a reverent 
study of other faiths, but I do not want to labour this 
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education. Culture of the mind must be subservient to 
the culture of the heart. May God help you to become 
pure I 





TO THE GIRL STUDENTS— I 


“Your parents do not send you to school to become dolls; on 
the contrary, you are expected to become Sisters of Mercy... 
She becomes a Sister of Mercy immediately she thinks less of 
herself, and more of those who are poorer and more unfortunate 
than herself.” 


Speaking at the Udivil Girls’ College in Jajfna, Gandhiji 

said: 

It has given me vety great pleasure, indeed, to meet 
you this morning. 

I do not at all appreciate the idea of your little gifts, 
which have come right from the bottom of your hearts, 
having been merged in the general purse, but I am going 
to put the best construction possiWe upon the fact of 
your purse having been merged in the general purse; 
you, being more modest than boys, do not want me to 
know that you had given anything at all; but having met 
thousands or tens of thousands of girls throughout India, 
it is difficult for girls now-a-days to hide from me any 
good things that they may do. 

Now, there are some girls who do not mind even tell- 
ing me the bad things that they do. Let me hope that 
of all these girls before me, there is not one single girl 
who does a bad thing. Not having the time to cross- 
examine you, I am not going to weary you with questions, 
but if there are any girls in our midst who do bad things, 
I would /ain let them know that, if that is the case, their 
education is useless. 

Your parents do not send you to school to become 
dolls; on the contrary, you are expected to become Sisters 
of Do not make the mistake of 

o5Iy those may be called Sisterd of M&vcf who wear i 
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particular dress. She becomes a Sister Mercy imme- 
diately she thinks less of herself, and more of those who 
are poorer and more unfortunate than herself. And you 
have done the work of Sisters of Mercy in giving your 
mite to the purse that has been presented to me, because 
that purse has been presented for those who arc unfor- 
tunately poorer than yourselves. 

To give a little bit of money is easy enough, to do a 
little thing one’s self is more difficult. If you really feel 
for the people for whom you are giving money, you must 
go a step further and wear Kbadi that these people manu- 
facture. If, when KI)adi is brought before you, you say: 
‘Kbadi is a bit coarse, we cannot wear it’, then, I know, 
you have not the spirit of self-sacrifice in you. 

It is such a very nice thing that here there is no dis- 
tinction between high class and low class, touchables and 
untouchables, and if youx hearts are also working in that 
direction, and you do nof "consider yourselves superior 
td'soffic~other girls, it is a very good thing, indeed. 

May God bless you ! 
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“Every girl, every Indian girl, is not bom to marry. I can 
show many girls who are to-day d9,dicating themselves to ser- 
vice, instead of serving one man. It,, is, high time that the 
Hindu girls produce or reproduce an edition and, if possible, 
a glorified edition of Parvati and Sita.” 

In bis speech at ‘Kansanathan Girls* College in Jaffna, 
Gandhiji said: 

It has, indeed, given me great joy to be able to come 
herethis morning, as if to put a finishing touch to the whole 
round of visits to different scholastic institutions in Jaffna. 

Your promise in your address that you are going to 
observe this day as an annual function, and devote it to 
collections for Khadi work, has_ touched me to the core, 
I know that this is no idle promise on your part, but that 
you are going to fulfil that promise religiously. If the 
mnisliing millions, on whose behalf I am touring, could 
possiSiy understand this determination on the part of 
their sisters, I know it would gladden their hearts, but 
you will be pained to be informed by me that these dumb 
millions in whose behalf you have given me this purse — 
and so many purses have been given in Ceylon — would 
not even understand such things, if I attempted to tell 
th§m.*_ No description that I can give you of their miser- 
able life can possibly give you a proper perspective of 
what that position means. 

This immediately brings me to the question — ^what 
are you to do for these and such other people? It is easy 
enough to suggest a little more simplicity, a little more 
hardness in life, but that would be merely playing with 
the question. , 

Thoughts and thoughts like these brought me to the 
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Spinning-wheel. I said to myself, as I say to you now, 
that if you could but establish a living link between those 
famishing millions and yourselves, there is some hope 
for you, for them and for the world. 

Religious instruction you have, and very properly, 
in this institution. You have got also a beautiful temple. 
I sec from your time-table that 3''ou begin the day by offer- 
ing worship, all of which is good and elevating, but it 
may easily amount to a beautiful ceremonial ainl nothing 
else, if that worsHp is not translated day after day intir 
some practical work. So, I say, in order to follow out 
that act of worship, take up the spinning-wheel, sit at it 
for half an hour and think of these millions that I have des- 
cribed to you, and say in the name of God: ‘I spin for the 
sake of them.’ If you do it with your heart, with 
the knowledge that you are the humbler and the richer for 
that teal act of devotion, if you will dress not for show, 
but for covering your limbs, you will certainly not have 
any hesitation in wearing Khadi, and establish that bond 
between yourselves and the millions. 

This is not all that I want to say to the girls of this 
institution. 

If you will be deserving of the care and attention that 
Sir Ramanathan has bestowed upon you, and that is being 
bestowed on you by Lady Ramanathan and the staff work- 
ing under her care, you will have to do many more things, 
I saw in your magazines mention made with some degree 
of pardonable pride of what some of the old school girls 
had been doing. I saw notices after this style. So and so 
married so and so — ^4 or 5 notices. There is, I know, 
notliing wrong in a girl who has come of age, about 25 
or even 22 years old, in getting married. But I miss in 
these notices a single mention of a girl who had dedicated 
herself to service only. So, I propose to tell you what 
I told the girls of H. H. the Maharajah’s College for girls 
in Bangalore, that we get a poor return for the great efforts 
that are being made by educationists and % lavish chari- 
ties, if you all become mere dolls and disappear from life, 
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as soon as you are dischafged from such institutions. 

A vast majority of girls disappear from public life 
as soon as they are discharged from schools and colleges. 
You of this institution have no such business. You have 
the example of Miss Emery, and the example of others 
who have been superintending, and wEo have been, if 
I am not speaking incorrectly, maidens. 

Every girl, evey Indian girl, is not born to marry. 
I can show many girls who are to-day dedicating them- 
selves to service instead of serving One man. It is high 
time that Hindu girls produce Or reproduce an edition 
and, if possible, a glorified edition of Parv^ati and Sita. 

You claim to be Saivites. You know what Parvati 
did. She did not spend money for a husband, nor would 
she allow herself to be bought, and she to-day adorns 
the Hindu firmament by being classed with one of the 
Seven Satis — ^not because of the degrees in an educational 
institution that she received, but because of her unheard 
of tapasja (penance). 

Here, I understand that there is the hateful system 
of dowry, whereby it becomes most difficult for young 
women to get suitable matches. The grown up girls — 
some of you are grown up — are expected to resist all such 
temptations. If you will resist these evil customs, some 
of you will have to begin by remaining maidens either 
for life, or at least for a number of years. Then, when it 
is time for you to marry, and you feel that you must have 
a partner in life, you will not be in thirst of one who has 
money or fame, or beauty of person, but you will be in 
search of one — even as Parvati was — ^who lias got all the 
matchless qualities which go to make good character. 
You know how Naradjee described Siva to Parvati— a 
mere pauper smeared with ashes, no handsomeness about 
him, and a hrahmachari, and Parvati said; ‘Yes, he will be 
my husband’. You won’t have several editions of Siva 
unless some of you will be content to offer tapasja, not 
for thousands qf years as Parvati did. We, frail human 
beings, cannot afford to do it, but you can do at least 
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dutiuji your lifetime. . ... r ^ 

IF YOU will iiccept these conclttioi'^s, you tcfiisc 

to disappear into the kingdom of dolls, Imt wiU aspme to 
be AV/i like Patvati, Damayanti, bita and Savitii. Then, 
and not till then, in my humble opinion, will you have 
deserved an institution of tills character. __ ^ \ 

Mw God fire you' with this ambition^ atid if yon aic 

inspit-ci may He help you to realise this ambition 1 


TO THE BURMESE STUDENTS 



‘If you waut to become patriots^, real patriots and protectors 
of the weakj, espoiisers of tlie cause of the^ poor and the op- 
pressed^ purify your hearts first.” 

At the students’ meeting in the Jubilee Hall, Remgoon, 
Gandhiji was presented with a purse and an address which honour- 
ed him with the title of the undisputed ‘President of the Great 
Kepublic of the Youth of India and Burma, of the East, nay, 
of the whole World’ and claimed that the privilege of youth was 
to be self-assertive and irresponsible within limits, and asked for 
Gandhiji’ s advice and blessings. Addressing the meeting, 
Gandhiji delivered himself of a message to the Youth of the 
World as follows'. • 

Fellow Students and Friends, 

I tender my hearty thanks for your address, as also for 
what I hope is a generous purse iot Daridranarayan. Those 
of you who are Ladians are not unaware of the meaning 
of Daridranarayan, but the Burmese students may not, 
perhaps, know its significance. 

Daridranarayanh one of the millions of names by which 
humanity knows God, Who is unnamable and unfathomable 
by human understanding, and it means God of the poor, 
God appearing in the hearts of the poor. It was the name 
used in one of his intuitive and sacred moments by the late 
Deshabandhu Das. It is not a name adopted by me out of 
my own experience, but it is a heritage from Deshabandhu. 
He used the word in connection with the mission to which, 
among several others, my life is dedicated, I mean the 
Gospel of the Charkha or the Spinning Wheel. I know 
there are still many who laugh at this little wheel, and 
regard this particular activity of mine as an aberration. 
In spite of the criticism and ridicule which is levelled at it, 
17 
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I adhere to the Gospel of the Spimiing Wheel as one of 
my most substantial activities, and I feel certain — as I 
am certain that I am addressing you at the present 
moment — that a time is coming when all the scoiling will 
cease, and the scoffers will luted and pray with nte that 
' the Spinning Wheel may find an abiding place in the 

!■ desolate homes of the under-fed, starving millions of 

India, I have not hesitated to bring that message tf> the 
. Indians who have found their home heve. I have no light 

to approach the Butmans with an appeal for funds for 
I'H KJjddi, but I think I have a right to approach the Indians 

iiv! who find their livelihood and more in this land of yours, 

and to ask them to part with their substance for feeding 
Daridramrajan. 

A friend told me, I do not know with how much 
authority, that there was a talk amongst the students that 
it was not proper for me to make collections for Kbadi 
in Burma, and that I must devote something for some 
work to be done in Burma for the Barmans. If there is 
any Burman here with that conviction, he will, I hope, 
go away at the end of the meeting convinced that it will 
not be right on my part to use any part of the monies 
here to purposes in Burma. It should hurt your dignity, 
it will hurt your self-respect to !.iring a man all the way 
from Sabatmati to raise funds for local enterptise. You 
should be able to find^ the wherewithal for those purposes, 
and leave me free to* do whatever I can for my mission 
on behalf of the starving millions of India. 

You have claimed for me an honour in connection 
with the student world which I dare not appropriate. 
But, I am endeavouring to claim another honour and 
that is to become a servant of the student world — ^not 
only of India, not only of Burma, but, if it is not too high 
a claim, the student world throughout the universe. I 
am in touch with some students in the remotest corners 
of the earth, and, if God gives me a few more years, I might 
be able to make good that claim. I know that I have 
established a vital connection with thousands and thous- 
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ands of students in India. I was wondeting whether 
the majority of students here would be Indians or Bur- 
mese — I should have been glad to know the percentage 
of Indians, I should have loved to know something of 
the life of the students here. But it does not matter 
whether you are Burmese or Indians, you have used 
the proper word for the mass of students all over the 
world— the Students’ Republic. 

You have claimed for yourselves irresponsibility. 
May it be yours, if it be within limits. The moment 
the limits are crossed, you will cease to be students. 
A student does not cease to be a student, the moment 
he leaves liis scholastic career. At any rate, looking 
back 40 years I find that when I left my studies I was 
entering the threshold of the student’s career. And 
as one who has had some experience of life, take it 
from me that mere book-reading will be of little help 
to you in after-life. I know from correspondence with 
the students all over India, what wrecks they have 
become by having stuffed their brains with information 
derived from a cartload of books. Some have become 
unhinged, others have become lunatics, some have been 
leading a life of helpless impurity . My heart goes out to 
them when they say that try as much as they might, 
they are what they are, because they cannot overpower 
the devil. ‘Tell us,’ they plaintively ask, ‘how to get 
rid of the devil, how to get rid o£ the impurity that has 
seized us.’ When I ask them' to take ’Knmanama and 
kneel before God and seek His help, they come to me and 
say: ‘We do not know where God is. We do not know 
what it is to pray.’ That is the state to which they have 
been reduced. 

I have, therefore, been asking the students to be 
on their guard, not to read all the literature that is 
within their reach, and I ask their teachers to cultivate 
their hearts and establish with the students a heart-contact. 
I have felt that the teachers’ work lies more outside than 
inside the lecture room. In this work-a-day life, where 
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teachets and professors work for the wages they get, 
they have no time to give to the stuclcnts outsieJe 
tile class room, and that is the greatest stumbling block 
in the development of the lifc and character of students 
to-day. But unless the teachers arc prepared to give 
all their time outside the class room to their students, 
not much can be done. Let them fashion their hearts 
rather than their brains. Let them help them to cinsc 
every word which means disappointment and despair out 
of their dictionary. {Apphmsi). 

I am trying to put before you all tliat is welling up 
in my breast. Pray don’t interrupt it with your applause. 
It will stand between yourselves and yf)ur hearts. Never 
own a defeat in a sacred cause, and make itp your minds 
henceforth that you mil be pure, and that you will find a 
response from God. But God never answers the prayers 
of the arrogant, nor the prayers of those who bargain 
with Him. 

Have you heard the story of Gajmdra Moksha} 
I ask the Burmese students here, who do not know one 
of the greatest of all poems, one of the divinest things of 
the world, to learn it from their Indian friends. A I’amil 
saying has always remained in my memory, and it means, 
‘God is the help of the helpless.’ If you would ask Him 
to help you, you would go to Him in all your nakedness, 
approach Him without reservations, also without fear 
or doubts ,as to how He can help a fallen being like you. 
He Who has helped millions who have approached Plim, 
is He going to desert you ? He makes no exception what- 
soever, and you will find that everyone of your prayers 
will be answered. The prayer of even the most impure 
will be answered. I am telling this out of my personal 
experience, I have gone through the purgatory. Seek 
first the Kingdom of Heaven and everything will be added 
rmto 3rou. Do not go to your books or to your teachers 
with impure hearts. Go with the purest hearts, and 
you will get from them what you want. If you want 
to become patriots, real patriots and protectors of the 
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weak, espousets of the cause of the poor and the oppressed 
to whom the education you get is not available, if you 
want to become guardians of the purity of every girl and 
woman in Burma, purify your hearts first. If you 
approach your mission in life in that spirit, all will be 
well. 


TO THE ENGLISH STUDENTS -- 1 


“It can he no pride to you that your naltoti is rulin,e; <ncr ours. 

No one. chained himself. And no nation kept untdlicr in sub- 
jection without herself turning into a subject natiotr.” 

Dnrhig his hist trip to fiHSpt/ml in 1931, in omiwUon with 
the Round Tah/e Confcnm'C, Gandbiji took the opyportimity of 
visiting Eton nium he mis asked hj students to give them the 
‘Hindu ceisc\ as Monlana Shemkat Ali had given them the Mus- 
lim cm. The fol/on'ing is a bare summary of his speech on the 
occasion: 

You occupy a big place in England. Some of you 
will become Prime Alinistcrs and Generals in future, 
and I am anxious to enter your hearts whilst your character 
is still being moulded, and whilst it is easy yet to enter 
your hearts. I should place before you ccruiin facts as 
opposed to the false history traditionally imparted to you. 
Among high officials I find ignorance, meaning not ab- 
sence of knowledge but knowledge baser! on false data, 
and I want you to have true data before you, as I think of 
you, not as Empire builders, but as members of a nation 
wltich will have ceased exploiting other nations and 
become the guardian of the peace of the world, not by force 
of arms but by its moral strength. Well, then, I tell you 
that there is nothing like a Hindu case, at least so far as 
I am concerned, for in the matter of my country’s freedom, 
I am no more a Hindu than you are. There is a Elindu 
case put up by the Hindu Mahasabha representatives who 
claim to represent the Hindu mind, but who, in my 
opinion, do not do so. They will have a national solu- 
tion of the question, not because they are nationalists 
but because it suits them. I call that destructive tactics, 
and am pleading with them that, representing as they do 
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the great majority, they must step out and give to the 
smaller communities what they want, and the atmosphere 
would be as clear as if by magic. What the vast mass of 
Hindus feel and want nobody Imows, but claiming as I 
do to have moved amongst them all. these years, I think 
they do not care for these petty-fogging tilings, they are 
not troubled by the question of loaves and fehes in the 
shape of electoral seats and administrative posts. Tins 
bugbear of communalism is confined largely to the cities 
which are not India, but which are the blotting sheets 
of London and other Western cities, which consciously 
prey upon villages and share with you in exploiting them 
by becoming the commission agents of England. Tliis 
communal question is of no importance before the great 
question of Indian freedom, of which the British ministers 
are studiously fighting shy. They forget that they cannot 
go on for long with a discontented, rebellious India — ^true, 
ours is a non-violent rebellion, but it is rebellion none 
the less. Freedom of India is superior to the disease wliich 
for the time is corroding some portions of the community, 
and if the constitutional question is satisfactorily solved, 
the communal distemper will immediately vanish. The 
moment the alien wedge is removed, the divided com- 
munities are bound to unite. There is, therefore, no 
Hindu case, and if there is one, it must go by the board. 
If you study this question it will profit you nothing, and 
when you go into its exasperating details you will, very 
likely, prefer to see us drowned in the Thames. 

I am telling you God’s truth when I say that the com- 
munal question does not matter and should not worry 
you at all. But if you will study history, study the 
much bigger question — ^How did millions of people make 
up their minds to adopt non-violence, and how they ad- 
hered to it ? Study, not man in his animal nature, man 
following the law of the jungle, but study man in all his 
glory. Those engaged in communal squabbles are like 
specimens in a lunatic asylum. But study men laying 
down their lives, without hurting anyone, in the cause 
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of their country’s freedom. Study man tollowing the 
law of his higher nature, the law of love, S( > tlrat when you 
grow to manhood you will have improved your heritage. 
It can be no pride to you that your nadon is ruling over 
oui'S. No one cliaitied himself. j\tid no nation kept 
another in subjection without herself tuniing into a sub- 
ject nation. It is a most sinful conned io!i, a most un- 
natural connection that is existhig at present between 
England and India, and I want you to bless our mission 
liecause we are naturally entitled to our freedom which 
is our birth right, and we are doubly ciititlcd to it by 
virtue of the penance and suffering we have umlcrgone. 
I want you, when you grow up, to make a uniepe con- 
tribution to the glory or your nation, by emancipating it 
from its sin of exploitation, and thus contribute to'^the 
progress of manldnd. 


TO THE ENGLISH STUDENTS — II 


“If wc arc all sons of the same God, and partake of the same 
divine essence, we must partake of the sin of every person whe- 
ther he belongs to us or to another race.” 

AMressbig a meeting of students in London, where a Negro 
student from tbs Gold Coast, a '^ssian student, a Korean 
student and an English student asked questions, Gandbiji referred 
to the OHt-of-the-Conferonce work that he was doing and said: 

It may be that the seed which is being sown now may 
result in softening the British spirit, and that it may result 
in the prevention of the brutalisation of human beings. 
I have Icnown the English nature in its hideous form in 
the Punjab. I have blown it elsewhere also, during 
these fifteen years of experience and through history. 
1 have known the same thing happening. It is my purpose, 
by every means at my command, to prevent such a catas- 
trophe occurring again. I am more coheerned in pre- 
venting the brutalisation of human nature than in prevent- 
ing the sufferings of my own people. I have often gloated 
over the sufferings of my own people. I know that people 
who voluntarily undergo a course of suffering raise them- 
selves and the whole of humanity, but I also know that 
people, who become brutalised in their desperate efforts 
to get victory over their opponents, or to exploit weaker 
nations or weaker men, not only drag down themselves 
but mankind also. And, it cannot be a matter of pleasure 
to me or anyone else to see human nature dragged in 
the mire. If we are all sons of the same God, and partake 
of the same divine essence, we must partake of the sin of 
every person whether he belongs to us or to another race. 
You can understand how repugnant it must be to invoke 
the beast in any human being, how much more so in 
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r.nglishmcn, amongst whom I count, numerous friends. I 
itivitc you to give all the help you can in the ciuleavour 
that I am making. 

To the Indian students ray appeal is to study this 
t]ucstion in all thoroughness, and if you really believe in 
the ]>owc.f of non-violence and truth, then, for God’s sake 
express these two things in your tlaily life— -not merely 
iti the jiolitical field — and you will find that wliatever }’ou 
do in this direction, will help me in the strugjfle. It is 
possible that Englishnrcn and Englishwomen, who come 
into close touch with you, will assure the v'orld that they 
have never seen students so good, so trutliful, as Indian 
students. Don’t you think that that v'ould go a long 
way towards vindicating our nation? The word ‘self- 
purification’ occurred in a Congress Resolution in 1920, 
From that moment the Congress trcalised that we were to 
purify ourselves. We were by sclf-sacrificc to purify 
ourselves so that we would dcsenm liberty, and so that 
God would also be with us. If that is the case, every 
Indian, whose life bears testimony to the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, helps Ills country without having to do anything 
more. Such, in my opinion, is the strength of the means 
wliich tlic Congress adopted. Therefore, in the Irattlc 
for freedom, every student here need to do nothing more 
than that he should purify himself, and present a character 
above reproach and above suspicion. 




WITH INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 


“India, as an independent partner, would have a special contri- 
bution to make in a world which is getting weary of war and 
bloodshed. In case of an outbreak of war, it would be the 
common effort of India and Great Britain to prevent war, 
not, indeed, by force of arms, but by the irresistible force 
of example.” 

In answer to a question asked bj a student at the meeting 
held under the auspices of the Indian Students’ Central Union in 
London, Gandhiji, explaining the Congress Demand for Complete 
Independence said'. 

The Lahore resolution and the Karachi resoludon 
are identical. The Karachi resolution mentions and 
reaffirms the Lahore resolution, but makes it clear that 
complete independence cannot possibly exclude an 
honourable partnership with Great Britain. Just as 
there can be a partnership between America and England, 
in the same way we can have a partnership between Eng- 
land and India. The Karachi resolution does contemplate 
severance, inasmuch as we do not want to belong to the 
Empire. But it is easy to conceive India as a partner of 
Great Britain 

There was a time when I was enamoured of Dominion 
Status, but I found that Dominion Status is a status com- 
mon to members of the same family — Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand etc. These are daughter 
states in a sense that India is not. The bulk of the popu- 
lation of these countries is English speaking, and their 
status implies some kind of relationship with Britain. 
The Lahore Congress erased the idea of the Empire from 
the minds of Indians, and placed independence in front of 
them. Karachi provided the interpretation which is 
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this, that even as an independent people wo could have 
pattnci'ship with Great Britain, if, of course, she wants 
it. So long as the Empire idea persists, the centre will 
be Downing Street, but with India as an intlepcndent 
partner with Britain, the centre of policies woukl change 
itoni Downing Street to Delhi. India, as an independent 
partner, would have a special conlrihution to .make in a 
world which is getting weary of war and bloodshed. In 
case of an outbreak of war, it would be the common efl'ort 
of India and Great Britain to prevent war, not, imlccd, by 
force of arms, but by the irresistible force of example. 
This may appear to you to be an extravagant claim, and 
make you laugh at it. But hcic is the representative 
of the nation come to put forward that claim, and he is 
not prepared to subscribe to anything less, and you will 
find that if that is not gained I shall go away defeated, 
but not humiliated. But I shall have nothing less, and 
if the demand is not granted, I shall invite the country to 
go through a long fiery ordeal and write you, too, to give 
your hearty co-operation. 



AT THE RALEIGH CLUB 


“The British Empke is an Empire only because of India. That 
Emperorsliip must go, and I should love to be equal partner 
with Britain sharing her joys and sorrows, and equal partner 
with all Dominions. But it must be a partnership on equal 
terms.” 

In an absorbing talk with the members of the Raleigh Club, 
Oxford, who were all students from the Dominions, saturated 
with the Empire idea and keen students of politics, Gandhiji 
answered a number of questions, every one of which was straight 
and to the point. Following are some of them: 

The Empire and Partnership 
Q. How far would you cut India off from the Empire? 

A. From the Empire entirely; from the British na- 
tion not at all, if I want India to gain and not to grieve. 
The British Empire is an Empire only because of India. 
That Emperorship must go, and I should love to be equal 
partner with Britain sharing her joys and sorrows, and 
equal partner with all Dominions. But it must be a part- 
nership on equal terms. 

Q. To what extent would India be prepared to share the sorrows 
of England? 

A. To the fullest extent. 

Q. Do you think India would unite her fortunes inextricably 
with England? 

A. Yes, so long as she remains a partner. But 
if she discovers that the partnership is like one between 
a giant and a dwarf, or if it is utilised for exploitation of 
the other races of the earth, she would dissolve it. The 
aim is the common good of all nations of the earth, and if 
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it cannot be achieved, I have patience enough to wait for 
ages rather than patch up an unreal partnership. 

Exploitation TitAiJiNG 

Q. How would you distinguish exploitation ftom trading with 
a nation? 

A. There are two tests: 

{}) The otlier nation must want our goods which slioukl in no 
case be dumped on it against its will. 

(it) The trade should not be backed by the navy. 

And wiiilst in this connection I may say that when 
you realise what wrong has been done by England to na- 
tions like us Indians, you will not sing Eriliinnhi rules ihe 
waves with any kind of pride. Things in English Readers 
which arc matters for pride to-day, will have to be matters 
for shame, and you will have to cease to take any pride 
over the defeat or humiliation of other nations. 

Communal Question 

Q. blow fat is the British attitude towards the communal ques- 
tion an obstacle in your path? 

A. Largely, or I shoultl say half and half. There has 
been, consciously or unconsciously, that policy of divide 
and rule working here, as hi India. 'Jhc British oilicials 
have sometimes coquetted with one party, sometimes with 
another. Ofcourse, if 1 were a British oilicinl, 1 would 
probably do the same and take advantage of tlisscnsions 
to consolidate the rule. Our share of responsibility lies 
in the fact that we fall easy victims to the game. 

Q. You think the British Government should suggest a soiu- 
tion of the communal question? 

A. No. But I am the only party to say no. It 
is a humiliating thing, and neither the Congress nor I can 
be party to it. But I have suggested a Judicial Tribunal. 
There are some committals on the side of Government 
in Government of India and Provincial Government 
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despatches, though all Government solutions ate tinged 
by political considerations. As for us, each party, though 
talking of justice, fights shy of arbitration, which shows 
that there is a good deal of expediency and it is a question 
of degree who is wrong and who is right. The Judicial 
Tribunal can certainly be trusted to adjudicate between 
the various claims. 

Q. Could you tell us anything about the personnel? 

A. They may be non-Hindu and non-Muslim 
judges of the Indian High Courts, or judges from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Q. Would their decision be accepted? 

A. There can be no question of accepting the deci- 
sion of a court. I may confess that there is a trick at the 
back of the suggestion. If Government will play the 
game and adopt my suggestion, the whole atmosphere 
will change and before the Judicial Committee comes into 
being, the communities will come out with a solution. 
For, there is sufficient material in the advances already 
made to satisfy the politically minded, and each one knows- 
the flaws in his own claim. 


SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS 

\ “Aftei* ' all^ England and the Western wcgld 

: ..need not necessarily., suit 'ii$. Wdiy should we he blotting 
.sheets of Western civilisation? Ours is a country govcnieil 
by entirely cUHcrcnt conditions/^ 

’Following arc some of the most inf cresting questions that 
were asked by Indian students at the meeting in London, and 
Gandhlji’s replies thereto: 

ComiUNAL Problem 

Q. Is not your demand of unity from the Mussalmansas absurd 
as the demand of unity that our Government makes of us? _ Why 
not give up everything rather than prevent the solution of such 
a big question? 

A. You have made a double mistake. Fit:st .in 
comparing what I have said to the Mussaimans witit what 
Government are saying to us. Seemingly, one would 
think, it was a substantial analogy, but if yt>u k)f)k deeper 
you will find that tlicre is no point of comparison. The 
British attitude is backed by the bayonet, whereas wb.at 
I say proceeds from the heart and has nothing but affec- 
tion to back it. The surgeon and the tyrant assassin use 
the same instruments with contrary results. What I have 
said is, that I could not po.ssibly cart)' any demand which 
has not the backing of all Mussalman patties. How can 
I be guided by a mere majority? The deeper question 
is that whilst there arc one set cf friends asking for one 
thing, I have got another set of comrades with whom 
I have worked at this very thing, and who some time ago 
were introduced by the other set of friends as the most 
estimable co-workers. Am I to be guilty of disloyalty 
to them ? 
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And you must understand that there is nothing in 
my power to grant. I only told them that I would cham- 
pion their demand, if it had a unanimous backing. As for 
my position of surrender to those who ask for rights, it 
has been a conviction of a life-time. If I could persuade 
the Hindus to adopt my attitude, there would be an 
immediate solution of the question,— -but there, I have a 
Mt. Everest to climb. So, what I have said is not so 
foolish as you may imagine. If I alone had anytliing 
in my power, I should not have allowed the miserable 
question to hang on and make us an object of humiliation 
before the whole world. 

Lastly, I have no religion so far as this question is 
concerned. That docs not mean that I am not a Hindu, 
but my Hinduism is not tarnished or harmed by the sur- 
render I propose. When I took upon myself alone to 
represent the Congress, I said to myself that I could not 
consider the question in terms of Hinduism, but in terms 
of nationalism, in terms of the rights and interests of 
all Indians. I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that 
the Congress claims to be the custodian of all interests — 
even of English interests, in so far as they would regard 
India as their home and not claim any interests in conflict 
with those of the dumb millions. 

States’ Subjects and the R.T.C. 

Q. Why did you say notliing about the subjects of the Native 
States at the Conference? I am afraid you have sacrificed their 
interests. 

A. Well, those people did not expect me to make 
wordy declarations before the R. T, C., but they certainly 
expect me to place certain things before the Princes, winch 
I have done. There would be time to criticise my action 
when it fails. I must be permitted to handle things after 
my own fashion. And, it is not the R. T. C. that is going 
to give me what I want for the subjects of the States. I 
have to take it from the Princes. Similar is the question 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. I would bend my knee before 
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Mussalniaas and ask from them what T want, but I cou]tl 
not do it across the round table. You must know tliat 
I am a skilled advocate, and, aftet all, it' I fail, you can take 
away the brief from me. 

Indirect Method of Ih-f, ction 

Q. Why did you commit yourself to the iudircci; mclhoU of 
election? Don’t you know that the Nehru Keputt ilisapprovcs 
of it? 

A, Your question is good, but it betrays, what we 
call in logic, an ambiguous middle. Leave alone the in- 
direct method of election in the Nehru Report. It is a 
different tiling altogether. As ft,»r the method I propound- 
ed, I may tell you that it is daily growing upon me. iVIl 
that you need to understand is, that it is intimately con- 
nected with adult suffrage which cannot be effectively 
worked except by it. After all, you will have seven hund- 
red thousand electors, themselves elected by the whole 
adult population of India. Without my method, it will 
be an unwieldy and expensive electorate, livery village 
republic, to use the words of Maine, would choose an 
attorney and instruct him to elect a representative for 
the highest legislature in the land. 

After all, wdiat may suit England and the Western 
world need not necessarily suit us. Why should we be 
blotting sheets of Western civilisation ? Ours is a coun- 
try governed by entirely clift'crent conditions. Why 
should we not have our own special method of election ? 
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“The fact that mankind persists shows that the cohesive force is 
greater than the disruptive force, Gentripetal force greater 
than centrifugal. And inasmuch as I know only of the poetry 
of love, you should not be surprised that I trust the English 


At essmtialJj a students' meeting in Oxford, all variety of 
questions 7vsre put to Gandhiji, some of ivhich ivere characteristic 
of the Indian student in England, Here are some: 

Faith in England 

Q. Do you still believe in the good faith of England? 

A. I believe in the good faith of England to the ex- 
tent that I believe in the good faith of human nature. 
I believe that the sum-total of the energy of mankind is 
not to bring us down but to lift us up, and that is the 
result of the definite, if unconscious, working of the 
law of love. The fact that mankind persists shows that 
the cohesive force is greater than the disruptive force, 
centripetal force greater than centrifugal. And inasmuch 
as I know only of the poetry of love, you should not be 
surprised that I trust the English people. I have often 
been bitter, and I have often said to myself: ‘When will 
this camouflage end ? When will these people cease to 
exploit these poor people ?’ But instinctively I get the 
reply: ‘That is the heritage that they have had from 

Rome.’ I must conduct myself in accordance with the 
dictates of the law of love, hoping and expecting in the 
long run to affect the English nature. 

Industrialism 

Q, What is your view about the industrialisation of India? 
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A. Industrialism is, I am afraid, going to lie a curse 
fot matikiud. Exploitation of one nation I->y another 
cannot go on for all time. Indusirialism ilcpctnls entirely 
on your capacity to exploit, on foreign inarkeis heitig 
open to you, and on the absence of competitors, 
li; is because these fiictors are gelling, less and less evciy 
day idr England, that its number of unemployed is tnount- 
ing up daily. The Indian boycott was but a llea-lfitc. 
And if that is the state of Englami, a vast countt}' like 
India cannot expect to beneht by industrialisation. In 
fact, India, when it begins to exploit other nations — -as it 
must, if it becomes iudnstrialiscd — will be a curse tor other 
nations, a menace to the world. And ^\^by should I 
think of industrialising India to exploit other nations ? 
Don’t you see the tragedy of the situation, that we can 
find work for our 300 millions unemployed, but England 
can find none for its 3 millions, and is faced with a problem 
that b^cs the grcatest intcllccls of England. The future 
of industrialism is dark. England has got successful 
competitors in America, Japan, i'Vance,, Germany. It has 
competitors in the handful of mills in India, and us there 
has been an awakening in India, even so there \vili Ircan 
awakening in South Africa with its vastly richer icsoutces 
— natural, mineral and human. The mighty English 
look quite pigmies before the mighty races of Africa. 
They arc noble savages after all, you will say. They are 
certainly noble, but no savages. And in the course of 
a few years, the Western nations may cease to find in 
Africa a dumping ground for their wares. And if the 
future of industrialism is dark for the West, would it 
not be darker still for India ? 

I.C.S.’ 

Q. What do you think of the I.C.S.? 

A. The I.e.S. is not really the Indian Civil Service, 
it is the E.C.S, the English Civil Service. I say this 
knowing that there are Indians in the Service. Whilst 
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India is a subject nation, they cannot but setve the in- 
tetests of England. But supposing India secures freedom, 
and supposing able Englishmen are prepared to serve 
India, then, they would be truly national servants. At 
the present time, under the name of I.C.S., they serve the 
exploiting Government. In a free India, Englishmen 
will come out to India either in a spirit of adventure, or 
from penance, and willingly serve on a small salary and 
put up Avith the rigours of Indian chmate instead of being 
a burden on poor India, whilst they draw inordinately 
large salaries and try to Hve there in extra English ex- 
travagance, and reproduce even the English climate. 
We would have them as honoured comrades, but if there 
is even a lurking desire to lord it over us, and behave as 
a superior race, they are not wanted. 

Dominion Status and Independence 

Q. Do you say that you are completely fit for independence? 

A. If we are not, we will try to be. But the ques- 
tion of fitness does not arise, for the simple reason that 
those who have robbed us of independence have to render 
it back. Supposing you repented of your conduct, 5rou 
can express your repentance only by leaving us alone. 

Q. But why not Dominion Status? The fact is that tlie English 
understand what Dominion Status means. They don’t know 
what is partnership, whereas Dominion Status means very nearly 
what you want. Why not accept it, if it is offered, as the Irish 
accepted the Free State Status of their own accord. Docs your 
partnership mean anything more than that? 

A. Present the case to me, let me examine the con- 
tents, and if I find that Dominion Status that you present 
is the same tiling as independence, I shall accept it at once. 
But I must throw the burden of proving it on those who 
say that Dominion Status is the same as independence. 


THE UNTOUCHABLES’ CASli- 


“I can tolerate the proposal f».)r special representation of the 
Mussaltiians and tltc Siklis, only as a tiecess.iry evil. It would 
be a positive clanger for the untoudialilcs. 1 am certain tiiat 
the question of separate electorates for the imloiicliables is 
a modem manufacture of a Satanic Clovcrnmcnt.” 

Gimdhiji*s stout: refusal to coKceih scpcmito cksforatss to 
the tmtomhahks was one of the pet pu-:ie(les at almost all the 
gatherings he addressed in England, on the occasion of his visit 
there in connection with the R. T. C. Vollming is the gist of 
what he said at the Indian Students'* Majlis in O.xford, as given 
hj Shri Mahadev Desai: 

Muslims and Sikhs are all well-ntganiscd. The 
unttmchablcs ate not. There is vety Htde political con- 
sciousness among them, and they arc so horribly treated 
that I want to save them against themselves. If they 
had separate electorates, their lira's would be miserable 
in villages wirich arc the strfrnghokis of Hindu orthodoxy. 
It is the superior class of l-lindus w!i<» have to do penance 
for having neglected the untouchables for ages! That 
penance can be done by active social reform, and by mak- 
ing tlie lot of untouchables moi-e bearable by acts of ser- 
vice, but not by asking for separate electorates for them. 
By giving them separate electorates, you will throw the 
apple of discord between the untouchables and the or- 
thodox. You must understand, I can tolerate the proposal 
for special representation of the Mussalmans and the 
Sikhs only as a necessary evil. It would be a positive 
danger for the untouchables. I am certain that the ques- 
tion of separate electorates for the untouchables is a 
modern manufacture of a Satanic Government. The 
only thing needed is to put them on the voters’ list, and 
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provide for fundamental rights for them in the constitu- 
tion. In case they are unjustly treated, and their repre- 
sentative is deliberately excluded, they would have the 
right to special Election Tribunal which would give them 
complete protection. It should be open to these tribunals 
to order the unseating of an elected candidate, and elec- 
tion of the excluded man. 

Separate electorates to the untouchables will assure 
them bondage in perpetuity. The Mussalmans will 
never cease to be Mussalmans by having separate 
electorates. Do you want the untouchables to remain 
‘untouchables’ for ever ? Well, the separate electorates 
would perpetuate the stigma. What is needed is destruc- 
tion of untouchabdity, and when you have done it, the 
bar sinister which has been imposed by an insolent ‘supe- 
rior’ class upon an ‘inferior’ class will be destroyed. When 
you have destroyed the bar sinister, to whom will you 
give the separate electorates ? Look at the history of 
Europe. Have you got separate electorates for the 
working classes or women ? With adult franchise, you 
give the untouchables complete security. Even the or- 
thodox Elindus would have to approach them for votes. 

EIow, then, you ask, does Dr. Ambedkar, their re- 
presentative, insist on separate electorates for them ? 
I have the htighest regard for Dr. Ambedkar. He has 
every right o be bitter. That he does not break our 
heads is an act of self-restraint on his part. He is to-day so 
very much saturated with suspicion that he cannot see any- 
thing else. He sees in every Hindu a determined opponent 
of the untouchables, and it is quite natural. The same tiring 
happened to me in my early days in South Africa, where 1 
was hounded out by the Europeans wherever I went. It is 
quite natural for him to vent his wrath. But the separate 
electorates that he seeks will not give him social reform. 
He may Irimself mount to power and position, but nothing 
good will accrue to the untouchables. I can say all this 
with authority, having lived with the untouchables and 
having shared their joys and sorrows all these years. 


STUDENTS AND VACA'IION 


“A student lists nu business to jmiliiply dclitMcies -.uid luxuries. 
The student life is meant foe the cultivation of self restraint in 
everything.” 

I'hc following is a comlcnscd fcsidoring of a 1 itiuii 
letter, received fonn a student in Dclira Dun: 

“In the .hostel belonging to out college, hitherto the //A/z/cj/f 
have taken the leavings of our dishes. Ibit since the awakening, 
we have stopped this practice and we have been giving them clean 
chippaiis and chL 

“Harijans arc dissatisfied with this. In the leavings, they get 
some ghee and delicacies. The students canntit ailbrd to set 
apart all these things for Harijans. Then, there is this diflicuity. 
We may adhere to the new practice we have adopfcrl, but the Hari' 
jans will continue to receive leavings of caste-dinners etc. What 
is now to be done? And at the .same lime you answer tliis rpies- 
tion, I would like you also to say how best we can use our vaca- 
tion, which will presently lie upon us.” 

The dilficult.y that the corrcsjrondcnt has raised is 
real. The liarijans have got so uscti lo the Icavins's that 
they not only do not mind them, but look forward to 
them. Not to receive them, they will regaixl us a 
positive deprivation. But this tragic fact just shows the 
degradation bo tit of Harijans and of casfe-Hindus. 
The students need not worry altout what happens in 
other places. The first thing is for them to he in the 
tight, and I suggest to them that they sliould rcst.)- 
lutely set apart for their sweepers a liberal amount id* the 
food that is ordinarily cooked foe them. The Dehra 
Dun student has raised the quesfiou of cost. I know 
something of the hostel life all over India. It is my con- 
viction that tlie general body of studeirts spend iar more 
on delicacies and luxuries thatr they should, I know, 
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too, that many students consider it undignified not to 
leave theif plates with ample remains of the helpings 
the}' Iiad. 1 suggest to them that to have any leavings 
wlratsocvcf on tiicir plates is undignified and a sign of 
disregatd of t!ic p(.H>i: people. No one, least of all a stu- 
tient,^ lias a right to take on liis plate more than he could 
comlortahly cat. A student has no business to multiply 
the delicacies and luxuries. The student life is meant for 
the cuhi\-atiou of self-restraint in everything, and if they 
will follow the method of self-restraint and adopt the 
clean habit of not having any leavings on their plates, 
they would iind that they would elfect a saving in their 
expenses, in spite of setting apart a generous portion for 
their sweepers from the ordinary food that may be cook- 
ed for themselves. 

And, then, after having done that, I should expect 
them to treat tlie Harijans as if they were their own blood- 
relations, speak to them kindly and tell them why it is 
necessary for them to give up the unclean habit of eating 
the leavings of other people’s plates, and of making other 
reforms in their lives. As to the use of the vacation by 
students, if tiicy will approach the work with zeal, they 
can undoubtctlly do many things. I enumerate a few 
of them. 

1 . Conduct night and day schools with just a short course, well 
conceived, to last for the period of the vacation. 

2. Visit Harijan quarters and clean them, taking the assistance 
of Harijans if they would give it. 

3. Taking Harijan children for excursions, showing them sights 
near their villages, and teaching them how to study Nature, and 
generally interesting them in their surroundings, giving them, by 
the way, a working knowledge of Geography and History. 

4. Reading to tlicm simple stories from the ’Kamajana and the 
Mahabhtiratd. 

5. Teaching them simple 

6. Cleaning the Harijan boys of all the dirt that they would 
find about their persons, and giving both the grown-ups and the 
children simple lessons in hygiene. 
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7. Tiildiig a detailed censas, in selected areas, of the condition 
of ll;u:ij.nis. 

8 . 1 uking medical aid to the ailing 1 krijans. 

This is but a sample of what is possible to do among 
the Hatijans. It is a list hutticdly nv.ulc, hut a ihoughiful 
siuik'iii: will;, 1 have i\o doubt, add many other items. 

1 have so far confined my af tent ion to the service 
of llarijanS) but there is a service no less necessary to be 
rendered to castc-I lindits. The stuilciils can often, in 
the gentlest manner possible, carry the message of anti- 
untouchability to them in spite of themselves. There 
is so much ignorance which can be easily dispelled by a 
judicious distribution of clean authentic literature. I'hc 
students can make a survey of those who arc for abolish- 
ing untouchability atid who are against, and whilst they 
arc making this survey, tliey may take note of wells, 
schools, ponds and temples open to Harijans, and of those 
closed to them. 

If they will do ail these things in a methodical and 
persistent manner, they will find the results to be startling. 
Every studeitt should keep a log-book in which be siiould 
enter the details of liis work, and at the end of the t^aca- 
tkm a comprehensive but brief report of tlic results of 
their labours could be prepared and sent by fhem to the 
Ilarijan Sevak Sangh of their provittcc. Whether <uhcr 
students accept all or anj' of the suggestions inailc Iietc, 
I shall expect my 'correspondent to gi\’c tne a report of 
what he and his associates have done. 



STUDENTS AND HARIJAN SERVICE 

“If untouchability is really removed from the Hindu heart, we 
slwil soon discover tJvat we are all one, and not different peoples 
— bJindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis, whatever we may call 
ourselves.” * 

In the course of his speech at the Nagpur Students" meetimL 
Gandhijl said: 

You have spoken of me in terms, which if I believed 
to be true of myself, I do not knOw where I would be. 
But I know my place. I am a humble servant of India, 
and in trying to serve India, T serve humanity at large. 

I discovered, in my early days, that the service of India is 
not inconsistent with the sendee of humanity. As I 
grew older in years, and I hope also in wisdom, I saw that 
the discovery was well made, and after nearly 50 years 
of public life, 1 am able to say to-day that my faith in the 
Arctrine, that the service of one’s nation is not inconsis- 
tent with the service of the world, has grown. It is a 
good doctrine. Its acceptance alone will case the situa- 
tion in the world, and stop the mutual jealousies between 
nations inhabiting this globe of ours. You have said 
truly that, in taking up this war against txntouchability, 

I have not confined myself to Hinduism. I have said 
more than once that, if untouchability is removed in 
its fulness from the Hindu heart, it will have far-reaching 
consequences, inasmuch as it touches millions of human 
beings. As I said last night to the great meeting in Nag- * 
pur, if untouchability is really removed from the Hindu 
heart, that is, if the high-caste Hindus purge themselves 
of tills terrible taint, we shall soon discover that we are 
all one and not different peoples — ^Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, whatever we may call ourselves. We 
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shall fed the unity, oxice the barrict of untouclwliiluy is 
removed. As I have often said, untouch!il)ili!y is a hydra- 
headed monster, appearing in many shapes. Smne of 
tiiem arc very subtle. If I have jealousy Jor any human 
being, that also is a spedcs of untouchability. I do not 
know if my dream about the removal of unlouchaldliiy 
will be fully realised while I am living. All tirosc who 
are religiously inclined, those who believe not isi formal 
religion but in the essence of religittn, cannot but lx;licvc 
in liic removal of a subtle type of untouchability that 
affects the lives of a vast mass of humanity. If Hindu 
hearts can be purged of this evil, our eyes of undcrstautling 
will be more and more opened. It is not }^o8siblc to esti- 
mate the gain to humanity when untouchability is really 
removed. You can now have no difficulty in understand- 
ing why I ha ve_ staked my Hfe for this one tiring. 

If you, the students who have assembled here, have 
followed me so far, and understood the implications 
of this mission of mine, you will soon extend the help I 
want from you. Many students have written to me ask- 
ing what part they can take in htiping this movement. 
It is a surprise to me that students arc obliged to ask 
this question. The field is so vast and near t'ou tha’t 
you need not ask the qircstion as to what you may do and 
what you may not. It is not a political question. It 
may become one, but for you and me, fijr the time being, 
it is not connected with politics. Itl'y life is governed by 
religion. I have said that even my politics are derived 
from ray religion. I never lost sight of the principle that 
governs my life when I began dabbling in ptditics. 

As this is a humanitarian campaign, students ntust devote 
a part of their spare time, if not the whole, to the service 
” of thousands of Harijans. By giving me this magnificent 
purse you have certainly equalled the brightest rccoixls 
of students’ meetings, which I have addressed in my many 
peregrinations throughout the length and breadth e>f 
India. But I want much more from you. I have found 
that, if I get many helpers who can give their spare time. 
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much work can be done. This work cannot be done 
by hired labour. With hired labour we cannot go to 
liarijan quarters and sweep their roads, enter their houses 
and vaish their children. 

I have described in the columns of the Harijm what 
siaulents can do. A liarijan teacher has shown what 
a ] Icrculcan task it is for him to tackle. Even wild 
children are better than Harijan cliildren. Wild 
children arc not sunk in utter degradation as the 
liarijan children are, nor do they live in such filthy sur- 
roundings. This problem cannot be tackled by hired 
labour. No amount of money can enable me to do tliis. 
It must be your prerogative. It is an acid test of the edu- 
cation received by you in schools and colleges. 

Y our worth will not be measured by your ability to make 
faultless English speeches. Your worth will be measured by 
the service you render to the poor, and not by Government 
posts worth Rs. 60 or Rs. 600 that you may have got. 
I wish you would do this work in the spirit I suggest. 
I have not met a single student who has said that he camiot 
spare one hour per day. If you write your diary from day 
to day, you will find that you waste many a precious hour 
in. the 365 days of the year. If you want to turn your 
education to good account, you will turn your attention 
to this work while this hurricane campaign lasts. 

Elrstwhile students are serving Harijans within a radius 
of 5 miles round about Wardha. They are doing good, 
silent work; therefore, you do not know them. I invite 
you to see their work. It is hard but pleasurable. It will 
give you joy, greater than your cricket or tennis. I have 
repeatedly said that money will come if I have real, ixr- 
tclligcnt, honest workers. As a boy of 1 8, I began my 
education in begging. I have seen that money can be 
found easily if we have the right kind of workers. Money 
alone will never satisfy me. I would ask you to pledge 
yourselves to devote a definite number of spare hours to 
Harijan service. As you, Mr. President, have said, I 
am a dreamer. I am, indeed, a practical dreamer. My 
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dtearas ate not aity nothings. I want 
dreams into realities, as far as pos^ . 
must hasten to auction the gilts i n:r 


ant to convert my 
isihlc. 'I'hcrcfore, I 

have received iroiii 



THE WIDER MESSAGE 

“It is untoucliiibility with all its subtle forms that separates us 
from one another, and makes life itself unlovely and difficult 
to live.” 

Addressing the students of the Union Christian College of 
Ahraje^ Malabar, Gandbiji said: 

ISl'y message is exceedingly simple. It is no new 
truth that has dawned upon me to-day I have, to the 
best of my ability, striven to live up to it for the last fifty 
years. And the more I have succeeded in living up to 
it, the greater has been my inward joy. Nor is it for the 
first time that I am delivering this message to India. But 
because of some incidents in the recent past, it comes to 
the people as a new tiling. My message is simply tliis: 
that samrtm Hindus, who have been considering them- 
selves superior to those whom they have called untouch- 
ables, unapproachables, invisibles, or avarna Hindus, 
should realise that tliis arrogation of superiority has no 
sanction whatsoever in the ShaStras. If I discovered 
that those scriptures, which are known as Vedas, Upa- 
ttishads, Bhagpad Gita, Smritis, etc., clearly showed that 
they claimed divine authority for untouchability as I have 
described it to you, then, nothing on this earth would 
hold me to Hinduism. I should throw it overboard, 
as I should throw overboard a rotten apple. My reason 
is offended and my heart is wounded at the very thought 
that God Himself, Who has created both samrna Hindus 
and avarna Hindus, should impose this bar sinister between 
His duldren. The very thought that the BJshis, who 
gave the Vedas and the Upanishads, and who, in every 
mantra that they pronounced, taught the unity of God, 
could ever conceive of any such thing as untouchability. 
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as it is practised to-day in Hinduism, must be repugnant 
to every intelligent person. But prejudice and supersti- 
tions die hard. They cloud the reason, befog the intellect 
and harden the heart. And so, you litui learned men 
defetiding this untouchability. 

Btit you, students, should know that hchind this 
message there lurks also a much greater message, lids 
monster of untouchability has itivaiied every fonir of 
society in India; and the idea hcliind this message is tliat 
there should be, not only no untouclnil.nlity us between 
Hindus and Hindus, but that there should be no untouch- 
ability whatsoever between Hindus, Christians, Mussal- 
mans, Parsis and the rest. I am convinced that if this 
great change of heart can be brought about among millions 
of smarm Hindus, and if their hearts can be purified — as 
certainly they will be purified — we should live in India 
as one people, trusting each other, and without any mutual 
distrust or suspicion. It is untouchability with all its 
subtle forms that separates us from one another, and 
makes life itself unlovely and difficult to live. 

You can now, therefore, undcrstantl wliy T am draw- 
ing upon the sympathy of all lirdians, t(j whatever faith 
they may belong. Indeed, I have iKit hesitated to ask 
the support of the whole worlil, not by way of pecu- 
niary offering, but by their sympathy, their prayers and 
their study of the question with all its implications. I 
want their heart sympathy, which is infinitely greater 
than any pecuniary offering. I do not stretch out ray 
hand before them for money, because they are not 
debtors to Harijans. It is for savarna Hindus to discharge 
this debt. 

To conclude. This prayerful support and sympathy 
can only be given by non-Hindus, if they have no distrust 
of this movement and if _ they are satisfied that this is a 
movement of inward purification and is deeply religious. 
Remember, tlat I have not idly given this message which 
has come straight fmm the heart. I have gladly taken 
, your purse which is a spontaneous offering from you. 
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PROVE YOUR CREDEN'riALS 


“Clhatactct alone will have effect on the masses. Masses will 
not argue. They will simply want to know who arc the 
men who go to them. If those mm have credent tals, the masses 
will listen to them; if they have no credentials, the masses will 
not listen.” 

Advising the students of Madras to fake the brooii and 
the bucket^ and clean out all the dirty Harljan quarters, and to 
serve the Harijans in a variety of waysj Gandhiji said: 

If you want to convince Hindu society that untouch- 
ability cannot be part of religion, and that it is a hideous 
error, you have to develop character and to show in your 
lives that to believe in some people being touchablcs 
and some untouchables is not religion but the reverse. 
If you have no character to lose, people will have no faith 
in you. You will have to move among tlK* masses; yim 
will have to bring about a change in theit hearts. The 
so-called orthodox do not reptesent the masses, nor do 
they represent the correct interpretation of scriptures. 
They can react on the masses. But character alone 
will have effect on the masses. Masses will not argue. 
Tlicy will simply want to know who arc the men who go 
to them. If those men have credentials, the masses will 
listen to them; if they have no credentials, the masses 
will not listen. It is in the midst of these people that 
you Imvc to go and bring a ray of light and hope. You 
will have to bend your backs and work in their midst, and 
assure them that you have gone to them not with any 
mental reservations, nor with any base motives, but 
with pure motive of serving them and taking the message 
of love and peace in their midst. If you will do that, you 
j Will find a ready response from them. 



CASTE AND COxMMUNAL QUESTION 

do not believe in caste in the modem sense. It is an ex- 
arsccncc and a handicap on progress. Nor^ do I believe in 
inetjuaiiues between human beings. We .are all absolutely 
equal But equality is of souls and not bodies/^ 

A student who sends his name writes: 

know you are thinkiiig furiously, day and night, about the com- 
munal problem in India, and as you have declared, the solution 
of this problem is one of the two conditions of your participation 
in the next plenary session of the Round Table Conference. At 
present, the solution of the problem of minorities depends, chiefly, 
upon the leaders of the various communities, but to eradicate the 
root of all inter-communal tension, any provisional settlement, 
if at all reached by them, would not be sufficient. 

‘^To strike at the root of all communal dllferences, a much closer 
social intercourse is absolutely necessary. At present, the social 
life of each community is almost completely segregated from that 
of other castes and creeds. Take the Hindus and the Muslims, 
On the occasion of the important festivals of the Hindus, the 
Muslim brethren do not greet the Hindus, and vke persa* This 
results in a feeling of communal exclusiveness, which is so very 
detrimental to the interests of the nation, 

^‘Thc next step, as has been suggested by some people, would be 
intcr<ommunai marriages. But so far as my knowledge of your 
convictions goes, I think you are a firm believer in the caste sys- 
tem, This means, then, that according to you inter-communal 
marriages will be baneful to the Indians in the long run. So 
long as there remain some distinctions between the two com- 
munities, it is very difficult to wipe out the communal differences 
altogether. 

<‘=What kind of relation do you envisage, in the light of your 
convictions, among the various communities in the ^New India* 
of DhffMa Raj? Shall the different communities continue to re- 
main separate in social intercourse? I think, upon the soludon 
of this problem depends the future well-being of the Indian nation* 
point more. If we bcHevc in the caste-system, the position 
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of the Ko-c.iilcd untouchables becomes very delicate. Tf we want 
to elevate the ‘untouchables’, we cannot jiossibly retain the. caste 
restrictions. Diflcrcncc in ca.stc nr .rcli;;ion creates an atimtsplierc 
of scparatcncvsa, which is a curse .so far a.s the pn >nit )t it >n t if univer- 
sal brotherhood is concerned. The casle-sysletn j>ives rise to 
a false sense of superiority, which cjjuscs unfortunate cinisequeiiccs. 
blow, then, can one justify one’s faith in t!ic ancient caste restric- 
tions? 

“These problems have l>ccn agitating my mind for several 
months, anti 1 have not been able to inidcrstand ytnir point ol 
view. It is with a view to solve these questions tlrtit 1 venture t(.> 
ask you to .remove rny diiriculdcs. 

“I am a student of the B. A. Class in the University of Allah- 
abad. My earnest desire is to create a brotherly feeling 
among the Hindus and the Muslims, by all means pirssible. But 
the difficulties that confront me, really, arc very many. Onc^ ot 
them is regarding the caste system, as I have already put before 
you. The second is about flesh-eating. How can I participate 
in a Muslim dinner where meat is served? There can be no one 
better than yourself who can guide me. It is, therefore, that 
I beg to approach you through this letter.” 

It is not quite correct to say that Hindus and Mussal- 
mans do not greet one another on their respective sacred 
days. But one would certainly like much more frequent 
and extensive interchanges of such greetings. 

As for caste, I have frequently said iliat .1 do not 
believe in caste in the modern sense. It is an excrescence 
and a handicap on p.togress. Nor, do I believe in 
inequalities between human beings. We arc all a!»olutcly 
equal. But equality is of souls and not bodies. Hence, 
it is a mental state. We need to think of, and to assert, 
equality because we see great inequalities in the physical 
world. We have to realise equality in the midst of tliis 
apparent external inequality. Assumption of su|>ci-iority 
by any person over any other is a sin against God and 
man. Thus caste, in so far as it connotes distinctions 
in status, is an evil. 

I do, however, believe in vama which is based on 
hereditary occupations. Varnas are four to mark four 
universal occupations^ — imparting knowledge, defending 
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the defenceless, carrying on agriculture and commerce, 
and performing service through physical labour. These 
occupations are common to all mankind, but Hinduism, 
having recognised them as the law of our being, has 
made use of it in regulating social relations and conduct. 
Gravitation affects us all, whether one knows its existence 
or not. But scientists who knew the law have made it 
yield results that have startled the world. Even so, has 
Hinduism startled the world by its discovery and appli- 
cation of the law of varm. 'Wien Hindus were seized 
with inertia, abuse of varna resulted in innumerable castes, 
with unnecessary and harmful restrictions as to inter- 
marriage and inter-dining. The law of varna has nothing 
to do with these restrictions. People of different varms 
may inter-marry and inter-dine. These restrictions may 
be necessary in the interest of chastity and hygiene. 
But a Brahman who marries a Shudra girl, or vice versa. 


commits no offence against the law of varna. 


Marriage outside one’s religion stands on a different 
footing. Even here, so long each is free to observe his or 
her religion, I can sec no moral objection to such unions. 
But, I do not believe that these unions can bring peace. 
They may follow peace. I can see nothing but disaster 
following any attempt to advocate Hindu-Muslim unions, 
so long as the relations between the two remain 
strained'. That such unions may be happy in exceptional 
circumstances can be no reason for their general advocacy. 
Inter-dining between Hindus and Mussalmans does take 
place even now on a large scale. But that again has not 
resulted in promoting peace. It is my settled conviction 
that inter-marriage and inter-dining have no bearing on 
communal unity. The causes of discord are economic 
and political — and it is these that have to be removed. 
There is inter-marriage and inter-dining in Europe, but 
the Europeans have fought amongst themselves as we 
Hindus and Mussalmans have never fought in all history. 
Our masses have stood aside. 

The untouchables are a class apart — a standing re- 
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nroacli to Hinduism. Titc castes arc a handicap, they arc 
no kt\. Untouchability is a sin, a grievous ftiinc, 
cat un* Hinduism, if the latter docs n(»t kill the snake i a 
time 'Untouchables’ should no longer the ouicas s 
of lliiiduism. They should be rcgardei as lumouicd 
members of Hindu society, and should belong to tlic mrm 

rnry"mT«, there iyv 

ia o^cXn a? prcscL hr Hinduism The ha h' 

mans have ceased to impart knowledge. ' 

various other occupations. This 'J V’! cbmina- 

the other vanm. In reality, being undi t 

tion, we arc all slaves, and hence, less than bhudia. 

untouchables of the West. _ - , . ,.,v 

The correspondent being a vegetarian . 

cult to reconcile himself to dining I’ 

salmans. But he should remember tliat there are many 
more meat-eating Hindus than Mussalmans. A vegeta- 
S may with fmpumty dine rj* S 

and others, so long as he has eata^lde food T Li milk 
and placed before him. He will always have iiuit and 

wherever he goes. 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIALISATION 


'1 am not opposed to the progress of science as such. On 
the contrary^ the scientific spirit of the West commands my 
admiral and if that admiration is qualified, it is because 
' the scientist of the West takes no note of -God^s lower creationd^ 

A student who is carrying on post-graduate studies 
in America writes: 

“I am one of those who are extremely interested in the utilisa- 
tion of Indian resources as one of the means for remedy- 
ing the poverty of India. This is my sixth year in this country. 
My special field is wood-chemistry. I would have entered execu- 
tive service, or taken up medical studies, if I were not so profound- 
ly convinced of the importance of the industrial dcvelo^sment of 

India Would you approve of my going into industrial enter- 

pri.se, say, pulp and p.ipcr manufiteture? What is your attitude in 
general on the question of adopting a sane, humanitarian indus- 
trial policy for India? Do you stand for the progress of science? 
I mean such progress which brings blessings to mankind, e.g,, 
the work of Pasteur of France, and that of Dr. Bcnting of 
Toronto?” 

I answer this question publicly, as so many inquiries 
are received by me from students all over, and as so much 
misconception exists regarding my views on science. I 
should have no objection, whatsoever, to industrial enter- 
prise such as the student has in view. Only, I would not 
call it necessarily humanitarian. A humamtarian indus- 
trial policy for India means to me a glorified revival of 
hand-spinning, for through it alone can pauperism, which 
is blighting the lives of millions of human beings in 
their own cottages in this land, be immediately removed. 
Everything else may thereafter be added, so as to increase 
the productive capacity of this country. would, there- 
fore, have all young men with scientific trair^g to utilise 
their skill in making the spinning-wheel, if it is possible, 
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a more efficient instmment of production in India’s cot- 
tages. I am not opposed to the ptogtess of science as 
such. On the conttary, the scientific spirit of the West 
commands my admiration, and if that aumiration is quali- 
fied, it is because the scientist of the West takes no note 
of God’s lower creation. I abhor vivisection with my^ 
whole soul. 1 detest the unpardonable slaughter of 
innocent life in the name of scieitcc and humatuty so- 
called, and all the scientific discoveries stained witlx inno- 
cent blood I count as of no consequence. If the circula- 
tion of blood theory could not have been discovered with- 
out vivisection, the human kind could well have done 
without it. And, I see the day clearly dawning when the ^ 
honest scientist of the West will put limitations upon | 

the present methods of pursuing knowledge, fmture i 

measurements will take note not merely of the human 1 

family but of all that lives, and even as we are slowly but | 

surely discovering that it is an error to supj^se that Him- 1 

dus can thrive upon the degradation of a Mth of them- - 

selves, or that peoples of the West can rise or live upon 
the exploitation and degradation of the Eastern and Afri- . 

can nations, so shall we realise, in the fulness of time, that | 

our dominion over the lower order of creation is not for \ 

their slaughter, but for their benefit equally with outs. j 

For, I am as certain that they ate endowed with a soul, as 
that I am. ' 



WHAT MAY YOUTH DO 


""Trofcssors would do well not to burden either their boys or 
girls witli literary studies during the vacation, but prescribe 
to them educative outings in the villages. Vacations must be 
utilised for recreation, never for memorising books.” 


I got now sometime ago a letter on behalf of the 
Agra Youth League, asking the following question: 

"We ate in tlie datk with regard to our main activities in future. 
Wc wish to co-operate with the peasants and neighbours of the 
locality, but no practical method seems to be at hand. We hope 
that you will kindly suggest some practical way out of the diffi- 
culty. We think ours is not the only institution facing this diffi- 
culty. Accordingly, it is highly desirable that you should suggest 
a definite solution of this problem through the columns of Nava- 
Jhm or Yomig India.” 

The address of the Youth League at Gorakhpore 
contained a similar sentiment, and also asked how to 
face the bread problem that stared the youth in the face. 
In my opinion, the two questions are intertwined, and both 
can be solved, if the youth can be persuaded to make vil- 
lage life their goal rather than city life. We are inheritors 
of a rural civilisation. The vastness of our country, the 
vastness of the population, the situation and the climate 
of the country have, in my opinion, destined it for a rural 
civilisation. Its defects are well-known, but not one of 
them is irremediable. To uproot it and substitute for it 
an urban civilisation seems to me an impossibility, unless 
we are prepared by some drastic means to reduce the popu- 
lation from tluee hundred million to three, or say even 
thirty. I can, therefore, suggest remedies on the assunip- 
tion that we must perpetuate the present rural civilisation, 
and endeavour to rid it of its acknowledged defects. 
Tiiis can only be done if the youth of the country will 
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settle down to village life. And if they will do this, 
they must rcconstmct thek life and pass every 
day of their vacation in the villages sutroumling 
their colleges or high schools, and those wlio lta\'e 
finished their education, or arc not receiving any, should 
ihink of settling down in villages. 'I'he All-India 
Spinners’ Association, with all its multifarious branchcvS 
and institutions that have sprung up under its protection, 
affords an easy opportunity to the students (o qualify 
themselves for service and to maitifain themselves 
honourably, if they will be satislied with the simple life 
which obtains in the villages. It tnaintains nearly 1500 
young tnen of the country, drawitig anytliing between 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 150, and it can take in almost an unlimited 
number of earnest, honest and industrious young men who 
will not be ashamed of manual work. Then, there are 
national educational institutions affording a similar though 
Hniited scope, limited only because national education is 
not in fashion. I, therefore, commend to the attention of 
all earnest yoimgmen, who arc dissatisfied with their exist- 
ing surroundings and outlook, to study these two great 
national institutions which are doing silent but most 
effective constructive work, and which present llic ytaith 
of the country with an opportunity both for service and 
for honourable maintenance. Wlu'ther, howc\^'r, they avail 
themselves of these two great nation-buikling agencies t>r 
do not, let them penetrate the villages and find an unlimit- 
ed scope for service, research and true knowledge. Pro- 
fessors would do well not to burden cither their boys 
or girls with literary studies during the vacation, but 
prescribe to them educative outings in the villages. Vaca- 
tions must be utilised for recreation, never for memoris- 
ing books. 


DEFINITE SUGGESTIONS 


“Service of self is strictly limited by that of the country, and 
hence excludes a living beyond the means of this absolutely 
poor country. To serve our villages is to establish Swaraj. 
Kverytiiing else is but an idle dream.” 

During tlic U. P. tour, I received the following letter 
from Allahabad students : 

“With reference to your article in a recent issue of Young India on 
rural civilisation, we beg to say that we appreciate your sugges- 
tion of going back to villages after finishing our education. But 
this statement is not a sufficient guide for us. We want some 
definite outline clearly chalked, put for us, and what we are ex- 
pected to do. We are tired of hearing indefinite and vague sug- 
gestions. We have a burning desire to do everything for our 
countrymen, but wc do not know where to begin definitely, 
and what hiipes we may entertain as to the probable results and 
benefits from our labours. What will be the sources of obtaining 
our income from Rs. 15 to Rs. 150, as suggested by you? We 
hope, you will very kindly throw light on these points in your 
address to tlie student-gathering, or in some issue of your 
esteemed paper.” 

Though I dealt with the matter in one of my addresses 
to students, and though a definite programme has been 
placed before students in these pages, it is worthwhile 
reiterating and, perhaps, more pointedly, the scheme adum- 
brated before. 

The writers of the letter want to know what they may 
do after finislring their studies. I want to tell them that 
the grown-up students and, therefore, all college students 
should begin village work, even whilst they are studying. 
Here is a scheme for such part-time workers. 

The students should devote the^ whole of their vaca- 
tion to village service. To this end, instead of taking their 
walks along'beaten paths, they should walk to the villages 
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within easy reach of their institutions, and stiuly the con- 
dition of the village-folk and bcfriciul them. I’his habit 
will bring them in contact with the villagers who, when 
the students actually go to stay in tiicir midst, will, by 
reason of the previous occasional contact, rc<'cive them as 
friends rather than as strangers to he looketi upon with 
suspicion. During the long vacation, the students will 
stay in the villages, and offer to conduct classes for adults, 
and to teach the rules of saniiattoti to the villagers, ami 
attend to the ordinary eases of illness. 'Hicy will also 
introduce the spinning-w''hccl amongst them, and teach 
them the use of every spare minute. In order that this 
may be done, students and teachers will have to revise their 
ideas of the uses of vacation. Often do tlumghtlcss tea- 
chers prescribe lessons to be done during the vacation. 
This, in my opinion, is in any ease a vicious habit. Vaca- 
tion is just the period when students* minds should be 
free from the routine work, and be left free for self-help 
and original development. The village work, I have rnen- 
tioned, Is easily the best form of recreation and H^ht 
instruction. It is obviously the best preparation for 
dedication to exclusive village service after finishing the 
studies. 

The scheme for full village service docs not now need 
to be elaborately described. Whatever was done during 
the vacation, has now to be put on a permanent footing. 
The villagers will also be prepared for a fuller response. 
The village life has to be touched at all points, the cono-. 
mic, the hygienic, the social and the political. The im- 
mediate solution of the economic distress is, undoubtedly, 
the wheel in the vast majority of cases. It at once adds to 
the income of the villagers, and keeps them from mischief. 
The hygienic includes insanitation and disease. Here, 
the student is expected to work with his own body and 
labour to dig trenches for burying excreta and other 
refuse and turning them into manure, for cleaning wells 
and tanks, for building easy embankments, removing 
rubbish, and, generally, to make the villages more habitable. 
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The village worker has also to touch the social side, and 
gently persuade the people to give up bad customs and 
bad habits, such as untouchability, iiuant marriages, un- 
equal matches, dtinkaiid drug evil, and many local supersti- 
tions. Lastly, comes the political part. Here, the worker 
will study the political grievances of the villagers and teach 
them the dignity of freedom, self-reliance and self-help 
in eveiyihing. This makes, in my opinion, complete 
adult education. But tliis does not complete the task of 
the village worker. He must take care and charge of 
the little ones, and begin their instruction, and carry on a 
night school for adults. This literary training is but 
part of a whole education course, and only a means to the 
larger end described above. 

I claim that the equipment for this service is a large 
heart and a character above suspicion. Given these two 
conditions, every other needed qualification is bound to 
follow. 

The last question is that of bread and butter. A 
labourer is worthy of his hire. The incoming President 
is organising a National Provincial Service. The All-India 
Spinners* Association is a growing and stable organisa- 
tion. It furnishes young men with character an illimit- 
able field for service. A living wage is assured. Beyond 
that there is no money in it. You cannot serve both seif 
and country. Service of self is strictly limited by that of 
the country, and hence excludes a living beyond the means 
of this absolutely poor country. To serve our villages is 
to establish Swaraj. Everything else is but an idle dream. 
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setve the country by spinning daily...by daily sdlinj; 
a,..hv saving at least one picc per tlay and iu.ldtn;, 
tion at my disposal... by visiiittg Ilarijun quavtcrs. 

kt/cr io el mdvcrsifj simkrJ, nim expressed 
sem (hiring Ms spare time, mlbnitt pnjmhce to 
ndbiii save him these elaborate sngi'/s/mis: 
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Q, What can students do during vacation ? They do not want 
to study and would get tired of constant spinning. 

A. If they get tited of spinning, it shows that 
they have not understood its life-giving property and 
its intrinsic fascination. What is the difficulty in under- 
standing that every yard spun adds to the national wealth ? 
A yard of yarn is not much, but as it is the easiest form of 
labour it can be easily multiplied. Thus, the potential 
value of spinning is very great. Students are expected 
to understand the mechanism of the Charkha and keep 
it in good order. Those who do so, will find a peculiar 
fascination in spinning. I refuse, therefore, to suggest any 
other occupation. But, of course, spinning may give 
place to more pressing work — mean more pressing in 
point of time. Their help may be,, .required Jn putting 
the neighbouring' villigek in a good sanitary condition, 
and in attending to the sick or in educating Harijan child- 
■ ten etc. 

Students and the Coming Fight 

j 2. Although a college student, I am a four-anna member of the 
Congress. You say I may not take any active part in the coming 
struggle whilst I am studying. What part do you expect the 
student world to take in the freedom movement ? 

A. There is a confusion of thought in the question. 
The fight is going on now, and it will continue till the 
nation has come to her birthright. Civil Disobedience 
is one of the many methods of fighting. So far as I can 
judge to-day, I have no intention of calling out students. 
MilMons will not take part in Civil Disobedience. But 
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rmlUons will help in a variety of ways. 

1. vSfuclents can, by learning the art of voluntary 
discipline, lit themselves for leadership in the various 
branches of the nation’s work. 

2. 'I'hcy can aim not at fituUng lucrative careens but 
at becoming national servants after coraplctiitg their stu- 
dies. 

3. They can set apart for the irafional coffers a cer- 
tain sum from their allowances. 

4. They can promote intcf-communai, itricr-provin- 
cial and inter-caste harmony among themselves, an4 frater- 
nise with Hatijans by abolishing the least trace of untouch- 
ability from their lives. 

5. They can spin regularly and use certified Kkidi 
to the exclusion of all other cloth, as well as hawk Khadi. 

6 . They can set apart a certain time every week, if 
not every day, for service in a village or villages nearest 
do their institutions, and during the vacation devote a 
certain time daily for national service. 

The time may, of course, come when it may be neces- 
sary to call out the stiulents, as I did before. Though 
the contingency is remote, it will never come if 1 have 
any say in the matter, unless the students have qualified 
themselves previously in the manner abenn tlcserlbcd. 

A Ticklish Que.stion 

Q. I am a Hindu student. T liiivc been great friends with a 
Muslim, but we have fallen out over the question of idol worsWp. 
I find solace in idol worship, but I cannot give an answer to 
my Muslim friend in terms of what may be called convincing. 
Will you say something on idol worship in Harijan ? 

A. My sympathies are both with you and your Mus- 
lim friend. 1 suggest your reading my reatlings on the 
question in Young indta and, if you feel at all satisfied, let 
your Muslim friend read them, too. If your friend has 
real love for you, he will conquer liis prejudice against 
Mol worship. A friendship, which exacts oneness of opi- 
nion and conduct, is not worth much. Friends have to 
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tolerate one another’s ways of life and thought, even though 
they may be different, except where the di&rence is funda- 
mental. May be, your friend has come to tiiink that it 
is sinful to associate with you as you are an idolator. 
Idolatry is bad, not so idol worship. An idolator makes 
a fetish of his idol. An idol worshipper sees God even 
in a stone and, therefore, takes the help of an idol to estab- 
lish his unit.)!! with God. Every Hindu clffld knows 
that the stone in the famous temple in Benares is not 
Kaslxi Vishwanath. But he believes that the Lord of the 
Universe docs reside specially in that stone. This play 
of the imagination is permissible and healthy. Every 
edition of the Gita on a bookstall has not that sanctity 

wliich I ascribe to my own copy. Logic, tells me there 

is no more sanctity in my copy than in any another. 
The sanctity is in my imagination. That imagination 
brings about marvellous concrete results. It changes 
men’s lives. I am of opinion that, whether we admit it 
or not, we arc all idol worshippers or idolators, if the 
distinction I have drawn is not allowed. A book, a build- 
ing, a picture, a carving are, surely, all images in which 
God does reside, but they are not God. He, who says 
they are, errs. 

Educated Unemployment 

Q. TIic problem of unemploymeot among the educated is 
assuming alarming proporlions. You, of course, condemn higher 
education, but those of us, who have been to the University, 
realise that we do develop mentally there. .Why should you 
discourage anyone from learning? Would not ,a better solution 
be for unemployed graduates to go in for mass education, and 
let the villagers give them food in return ? And, could not Pro- 
vincial Governments come to their aid and help them with some 
money and clothing ? ^ 

A. I am not against higher education. But I am 
against only a few lakhs of boys and girls receiving it at 
the expense of the poor tax-payers. Moreover, I am against 
the type of higher education that is given. _ It_^is_much 
cry apd-Ettle wool. The whole system of higher educa- 
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tion and for that matter all education, needs radical over- 
hauling. But your cUlHculty is 

In this, you Irave my sympathy and to-t^xiaiion. ' ^ 
the principle that every labourer is worthy o 
every graduate who goes to a vi lage to sciv o 11 
to bV housed, fed and clothed by die v.l!ar;e s. Am 
they do it, tofv. But they will not, when the m ‘ 

likLa/jchki and costs them ten times 

afford. His life must accord, as ^ £ d n.^rc^ 

that of the villagers, and his mission must imd applet la 

tion among them. 

Bolshevism 

n Whit is vour oninioa about the social economics of Bolshc 

how £ io you Uiink thoy ate fit » bo copied by ouc 

country ? 

A. I must confess that I have not yet been able 

fully to understand the meaning 

that I know is, that it aims at the abolition of the institu 

tion of private property. This is only an application of 

the cthic^al idcal^ofLn-popcssion in the 

mics, and if the people adopted this ideal ^ 

accok or could be made to accept it by me: ns of pcacdu 
persuasion, there would he nothing like m J 

ownership of the same. And if that s ^ 
hesitation in saying that the Bolshevik regi , 

present form, cannot last for long. Ff » J vlScncc 

viction that nothing endurmg can be bu It ^ 

But be that as it tnay^ thctc is no questioning t 

that the Bolshevik ideal has beWnd it the purest sacrihcc 

of md ^meri who srbTlhLt'i- 

JI for its sake, and an ideal that is saneufied hy he sanri 

fices of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go in \aim 
the noble example of their renunciation will be emblazoned 
for ever, and qmcken and purify the ideal as time passes. 
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Under Swaraj 

Wl«t;, ill yuur opinion, ought to be the basis of India’s future 
economic constitution? What place will such institutions as 
savings banks, insurance companies etc. have in it? 

yl. Accctnlitig to tuc, the economic constitution of 
India, and for the matter of that of the work!, should be 
sudi that no one under it should sulFcr from want of food 
and dotliiii!.^. in other words, everybody should be able 
to get suiiicicnt work to enable him to make the two 
ends meet. ./Vnd, this ideal can be universally realised 
only if tiic means of production of clcmciitaty necessaries 
of life remain in the control of the masses. These should 
be freely available to all as God’s air and water are, or 
ought to be; they should not be made a vehicle of traflic 
for the exploitation of others. Their monopolization 
by any country, nation or group of persons would 
be unjust. The neglect of tliis simple principle is the 
cause of the destitution that we witness to-day, not only 
in this unhappy land, nut other parts of the world, too. 
It is tills evil that the K/jad/ movement is calculated to 
remedy. Savings banl<,3 and insurance companies will 
be there even when thd economic reforms, suggested to 
me, have been cfi'ccted, ibut their nature will have under- 
gone a complete transformation. Savings banks to-day 
in India, though a uscfu<. institution, do not serve the 
very poorest. As for ouf insurance companies, they are of 
no use whatever to the poor. What part they can play in 
an ideal scheme of rcconsf ruction, such as I have postulat- 
ed, is more than I can say. ; The function of savings banks 
ought to be to enable the poorest to husband their hard 
earned savings, and to subserve the interest of the country 
generally. Though I have lost faith in most Government 
institutions, as I have said before, savings banks are good 
so far as they go, but unfortunately to-day their services 
are available only to urbt^n section of the communi^, 
and so long as our gold resQtves are located outside India, 
they can hardly be regarded as trust-worthy institutions. 
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In the event of a war, these banks may become not only 
utterly useless but even a curse to the people, inasmuch as 
the Government will not sample to employ tlic funds held 
by these banks against the depositots themselves. No 
Government institution can be depended upon to remain 
loyal to the interests of the people in emergency, 
if they ate not controlled by, and not rufi in the interests 
of, the people. So long, therefore, as this primary condi- 
tion is absent, banks arc in the last resort additioital links 
to keep the people in chains, dlicy may exist, but it is 
well to undetstand where we are in respect even of such 
harmless-looking institudons. 

Foreign v . Swadeshi 

What is yout opinion about the importation of foreign goods, 
other than cloth, into India ? Arc there any foreign commodities 
•which you would like to sec immediately kid under prohibition ? 
What do you think should be the nature of India’s foreign trade in 
die future ? 

A, I am more or less indifferent with regard to trade 
in foreign goods other than cloth. I have never been aii 
advocate of prohibition of all thirgs foreigtt because they 
are foreign. My economic creed is a complete .taboo in 
respect of all foreign commodities, whose importation is 
likely to prove harmful to our imligenous interests. This 
means, that we may not, in any circumstances, import a 
commodity that can be adequately supplied from our own 
country. For instance, I would regard it a sin to import 
Australian wheat on the score of its better quality, but I 
would not have the slightest hesitadoa in impordiig oat- 
meal from Scotland, if an absolute necessity for it is, made 
out, because we do not grow oats in India. In other 
words, I would not couateaacice the boycott of a single 
foreign article out of ill-will qr a feeling of hatred. Or, 
to take up a reyepe me^ Indi^ produces a sufficient quan- 
tity. of leather; it is my duty, thjerefore, to wear shoes made 
but of Indian leather only, dven if it is comparatively 
dearer and of an infetiqr quaEtjy, in preference to cheaper 
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and superior quality foreign leather shoes. Similarly, 
I would contlcnin the introduction of foreign molasses or 
sugar, if enough of it is produced in India for our needs. 
It will be thus clear from the above, that it is hardly possible 
for me to give an exhaustive catalogue of foreign articles 
whose importation in India ought to be prohibited. I 
Imvc simply enunciated the general principle by which 
wc can be guided in all such cases. And this principle 
will hold good in future, too, so long as the conditions of 
production in our country remain as they are to-day. 
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